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Some Owen Publications for Classroom Use 


EXCELSIOR LITERATURE SERIES of 


Annotated Classics & 


Supplementary Readers 
For Use in Upper Grades and High Schools 


This series is made up princi- 
pally of standard classics in gen- 
eral use in the schools. The books 
are carefully edited by experienced 
teachers of English, and helpfully 
annotated. Many titles designated 
in college entrance requirements 
are included. The notes are ample 
for necessary aid in interpreta- 
tion, but are not so copious as to 
discourage original inquiry. Bio- 
auebiet sketches and outlines 
for study are included where de- 
sirable. The books contain 48 to 
240 pages each, are well printed 
on good paper, and bound in heavy 
paper covers. Price is given after 
each book, and includes postage. 
When ordering, mention Excelsior Series and 
give name and number of each book desired. 


As You Like It. No. 47. Shakespeare.......................... 24 


Browning’s Poems. No. 11. Selected.............................. 15 
(Includes the Pied Piper, Herve Riel, How They Brought 
the Good News from Ghent to Aix, Incident of the 
French Camp, The Lost Leader, and others.) 


Christmas Carol, A. No. 19. Dickens............................ 18 
Courtship of Miles Standish, The. No. 3. Longfellow .18 
Cricket on the Hearth, The. No. 21. Dickens.............. 18 
Democracy and the War. No. 67 ...............--cc-eecccceseseeneee 24 
(Seventeen of the notable addresses of President Wilson, 
with Lloyd George’s address on “The Meaning of Amer- 
ica’s Entrance into the War,” and Franklin K. Lane’s 
“Why We Are Fighting Germany.”) 
Ee 15 
Evangeline. No. 1. Longfellow.......................... » ae 
Familiar Legends. No. 23. Inez N. McFee.................... 15 
(Olid tales retold for young people.) 
Great Stone Face, The. No. 9. Hawthorne 
Hamlet. No. 49. Shakespeare........................c-cccccsscssssese 
Hiawatha. No. 27. Longfellow 
—— of the King. No. 31. Tennyson... 


he Coming of Arthur, Gareth and Lynette, “Lancelot 
bas Elaine, The Passing of Arthur.) 
























Julius Caesar. No. 41. Shakespeare _..................... — 

Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott ......................... 30 

Lincoln-Douglas Debates, The. No. 63....................... 24 
(Gives practically entire the principal addresses from 
these famous debates.) 

Literature of the Bible. No. 37. M. R. Heilig............ 15 
(A scholarly treatment of the Bible from the literary 
viewpoint.) a" 

Macbeth. No. 43. Shakespeare .24 qa 

Man Without a Country, The. EXCELSIOR LITERATURE SERIES 

ee | ee AS 

Merchant of Venice, The. No. 

45. Shakespeare...................... 24 


Message to Garcia, A, and 
Other Inspirational Stories. 
Tis iaccetninicecinteenesstnesenesiaaniaunimiitiniis 15 


Milton’s Minor Poems. No. 29. .18 
(L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Co- 
mus, Lycidas.) 

Poe’s Tales. No. 59. Selected .24 
(The Gold Bug, The Masque 
of the Red Death, Ligeia, The 
Purloined Letter, Eleonora, The \ 
Fall of the House of Usher, 

The Assignation, and A Descent into the Maelstrom.) 


Silas Marner. No. 8. Eliot........................... 30 
Sketch Book, The. No. 39. Irving. Selected.............. 30 


(Contains most of the essays used in schools, including 
Rip Van Winkle and the Legend of Sleepy Hollow.) 


Sohrab and Rustum. No. 15. Armold.....0 uu... 15 
Also contains The Forsaken Merman, Rugby Chapel, 
If-Dependence and others.) 
Some Water Birds. No. 25. Inez N. McFee.................. 15 
(Description and stories. Grades four to six.) 
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Treasure Island. No. 69. Stevenson......00000000000000... 30 
(Prepared especially for school use. Illustrated.) 

Vision of Sir Launfal, The. No. 5. Lowell... 15 

Wordsworth’s Poems. No. 18. Selected... 15 





for All Grades 


This series provides a wealth of good reading 
for all grades in convenient and inexpensive form. 
It comprises more than 200 titles and deals with 
many interesting subjects including Fables, Myths, 
Nature, Industry, Biography, History, Geography, 
Literature, etc. The books have 32 or more pages 

“each, are printed on a good quality of paper in 
type suited to the age requirements and are 
bound in strong paper covers in attractive colors. 
Many are illustrated. 


Look over the following list of titles carefully. 
Note the abundance of splendid material offered. 
Make your selection and order today. A trial will 
prove the great value of these books. 


31 Kitty Mittens HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Friends 


4 Story of Washington 
HISTORY 7 Story of Longfellow 
32 Patriotic Stories 2} aeons CY px Pilgrims 
fh ory of Columbus 
os gy Rea der 59 ag A ” the Boston Tea 
228 First Term ¢0 Children of the Northland 
230 Rhyme sl _dingle Reader | 64 Child Lite } the | Colonies— | 2 
New Amsterdam 
245 Three B HM Goats Gre, ond 65 Child Lite in the Colentee- 
*ennsylvani 
829 A Queer Little Eskimo 66 Child Life in the Colonies- 
834 Animal Stories Ill (Virginia) 
68 Stories of the Revolution— 
SECOND YEAR* 1" (than Aiten. "and "the 
Green Mountain Boys) 
FABLES AND MYTHS 69 Stories of the Revolution—II 


33 The Brave Tin Soldier and 7 (Apeund Philadelphia) 


0 Stories of the olution— 
Other Stories from Anderse:, 
34 Stories from Grimm III (Marion, the Swamp 


36 Little Red Riding Hood 132 shor of Benjamin_ Franklin 


37 Jack and the Beanstalk 
38 Adventures of a Brownie 164 he, Lie poowe Baby and 


{INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES} 
Supplementary Readers and Classics 





“fe . ° 22 Rab and His Friends 
Graded and Classified List of Titles 24 Three Golden Apples —Haw- 

NOTE. The grading in this list is necessarily elastic, many of the titles being as well suited to the grade 120 

above and below as to the one to which assigned. This is particularly true of the titles in the second, third, 


and fourth grades, and those in the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, suited to any of these grades, Ride, The, Skeleton in 
Armor, etc. 
* 51 Story of Flax 257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller 1 
FIRST YEAR | hf 2 Ber wun | Mies tate am | eer ht 
ry a a Trop oldiloc 211 Th 
— -— ore ee 133 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- | 304 Story- ms in Everyday —— Fl Haw 
of Totry a ol ‘> 2 board—I. Story of Tea Manners 225 Tennyson’s Poems—Sel. 
38 More Fables from esop and the Teacup On 313 jeome fr from , hone Lands 226 A Child’s Dream of a Star, 
39 Indian Myths 137 —_ Martha’s a a p- | 314 chanted Bugle and and Other Stories—Dickens 
130 Nurse ~ A vard—Il. stoey of Sugar, Other Stories lan 258 Pilgrim’s Progress (Abr. ) 
288 Ps eny from Fableland Coffee and Sa 331 Karl and Katherine in Hol- 264 Story of Don Quixote 
138 Aunt Martha's Comer Cup- | 332 Kenjiro the Japanese Boy 277 Thrift Stories—Benjamin 

NATURE — = gh Rice, | 333 bd ay nee a Little - Franklin and Others 

1 Little Plant People—lI sf nese Gir 4 Story of Little N i Cond. 

2 Little Plant People—II 203 Little Plant People of the from Dickens) ‘ 
30 Story of 'a | Sunbeam © FIFTH YEAR* 








Less Than 25 Copies 1Oc Per Copy Prepaid 
25 or More Copies Sc Per Copy Not Prepaid 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: Any TWELVE 
Books in this list prepaid for only $1.00. 


ORDER BY NUMBER 














thorne 
Ten Selections from 
fellow—(Paul Revere’ 


EAR* 

NATURE AND INDUSTRY SEVENTH YEAR 

92 Animal Life in the Sea LITERATURE 

aS ppetd of | 13 i 2 Epes of 
0) o ar —, 

96 What We Drink (Tea, Cof- Evange ~~ Al 


14 
fee and Cocoa 15 Snow d—Wh 
139 Peeps. into, Bi ira Nooks—II 20 The Great iter” Rill 
The 


63 th rn >; 
280 Making of the re. World Hawthorne = 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 125 The Merchant of Venice— 


Miles 





Air and Dry Soil 
fan 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 

43 Story of the Mayflower 

45 Boyhood of Washington 

204 Boyhood of Lincoln 

LITERATURE 

72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 

52 Child's Garden of Verses- 

Stevenson 

Storr of the Christ Child 
Little Cotton-Tails 

Four ae Cotten-Zarh., ” 


y 
a ‘Fittle Cotton-Tails at 
Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Vacati _ Li ~ Reader 


Fuzz Jepes Ch 
Four Little ushy- A rails 
Patriotic Bushy-Tails 
Tinkle Bell and Other Stories 


The how 
Story of Peter Rabbit 
More Stories of the Three 


rs 
Ten Little Indians 
Story of Hiawatha 


THIRD YEAR* 


—- AND MYTHS 

Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
if Greek Myths 
8 Nature hs 
0 Reynard the + [ries 
2 Thumbelina and Dream_ Sto 
6 Shecping Beauty and Other 


289 The Snow Man, The Little 

Fir-Tree and Other Stories 
NATURE AND "suDUSTRY 
42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
49 Buds, Stems and Fruits 
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NATURE AND INDUSTRY ’ 165 Gemila, the Child of the 
3 Little Workers (Animal Desert, and Some of Her 
39 Little Wood _ Friend ae 

= — LITERATURE 

s  . — and pine 35 Little Goody Two Shoes 

138 Little People ovat the Hills| 67 The Story of Robinson 


rusoe 
71 Selections from Hiawatha 
(for 3rd, 4th and Oth 


ellow 
Knowing— 

Book I—Prim 
321 The Adventures not the Rab- 


bity Buns [ Stories 
322 The Wise Frog and Other 


FOURTH YEAR* 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 
75 Story of Coal 

76 Story of Wheat 

77 8 


tton 
136 Peeps into Bird Nooks—I 
181 Stories of the Stars 
SOS Hype and Ro Eyes end The 
ree Giants 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 





5 Story of ae 
56 Indian Children 
79 A Little New Eneiand I Viking 
82 Story of Daniel Boone 
83 Story of | -® 
91 Story of eld 
178 Story of Lex , Concord 
and Bunker Hill 
182 Story of Joan of Arc 
i 
oe I Village Black. 
w— - 
smi Ne ms Hour, 
on others 
103 Shorten from the Old Testa- 
171 Tol! of the Treeto 
173 Tara of the Tents 
195 ae Before Ce | and 


oa “Stories (Any. Grad 
256 Bolo the Cave Boy 


186 Heroes from King Arthur 
199 gecmanapes {[ Ramee 
200 The ild_ of Urbino—La 
212 Stories of Robin Hood 
P Worth ppuewng-Besk 
11—Intermedia 
250 At the Back a the North 
Wind, Selec 


lection from— 
Macdonald 
255 Chinese L, and Stories 
309 Moni the Goat Boy 
313 In Nature's Fairyland 


SIXTH YEAR* 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 
109 Gifts of the Forest (Rub- 
ber, Cinchona, Resins, etc.) 

298 Story of Leather 

299 Story of Iro 

HISTORY AND " BIOGRAPHY 
73 Four Great Musicians 

74 Four More Great Musicians 
60 Heroes of the Revolution 

63 Stories of Courage 

88 Story of Na _ —_ 

33 aor? of Be 

Story of Slavery——-Booker . A 

Washington 

GEOGRAPHY 

348 What I iw in Ja a 
47 The — inese ond , 

285 Pa sienna 

na 

534 A torr to Bal 

325 A Visit to Hawaii 

yy ~~ 


10 Snow Hawthorne 


Sleepy Hollow— 





11 Ri wo Wink) Irvi 
12 Loom of o Holle 
Irving 


16 Explorations of Northwest Selections—Shakespeare 
128 Story of Nathan Hale | a6T Gow wt nine Artie, 0 
106 Stary | — E. [en 149 The ofan Without a Country 
107 Story of Robert Louis Stev- 
179 Sto of the Fla 192 Story of Jean Valjean 
185 Story of the First Crusade | 193 y ~~ a the "Sketch 
217 story of Florence Nightin- 216 Lamb's Tales fom. Shake- 
219 Little Stories of Discovery spare Tiart  .J- (Tempest, 
265 Four L Little Discoverers in — of Venlee, ac- 
_ 231 The O 
2 2 re regon Trail Con- 
75 When ‘Plymouth Colony was «  _densed from . — 
287 Life in Colonial Days ede ~ 3 i a = 
LITERATURE 238 Lamb's Adventures of Uiys, 
8 King of the Golden River— s—lart | 
Ruskin 239 Lam b's" "Aerenteses of Ulys- 
61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor ses—Pa 
180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali | 241 Story of the Iliad (Con- 





242 Story ot the a id (Con- 
ory of e n 

densed ) —Chure = 3 
252 Battle of Waterloo 

259 The Last of the Mohicans 


Tales of a Way- 
side Inn—Longfellow 
296 Uncle Tom’s Cabin 


316 Lamb’s 
speare—Part II — (Hamlet, 
ieee Night’s Dream) 

NATURE 

278 Mars and Its Mysteries 


EIGHTH YEAR* 


LITERATURE 

17 Enoch Arden—Tennyson 

18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell 
Cter’s Saturday Night 


9 
[ 

3 The Deserted lh old- 
6 Rime of _ the = ie 
— Poems 
27 Gray’ and Other 
0 Bunker Hit Address—Selec- 
tions from Adams and Jef- 
ferson Oration—Webster 

153 Prisoner. of Chillon and 


Byron 
156 Edgar Allan Poe—Biography 
ted Poem: 


8 
158 Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
d First Inaugural 
236 Poems  W: = ecm 
Kook_IV—A 
305 Wee Willie Winkie—Kipling 


* See note at beginning of list. 
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Entertainment Books for All Occasions 


Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools 


By Grace B. Faxon. An invaluable book for pop- 
ular programs. Provides a part for every child— 
the timid, the lively, the natural actor, or the un- 
gifted. Most of the selections are intensely humor- 
ous; some are serious, but with happily chosen 
themes that are sure to please. 27 selections in all, 
ranging from three minute dialogues to thirty min- 
ute plays. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils 


By ‘Grace B. Faxon. The first part is devoted to 
a collection of pieces A —_ The second part 
contains 18 dialogues and s for the little people, 
besides the pageant of Pied Piper” which is 
suited to any general program. Some of the plays 
“act” fifteen minutes and in them the children rep- 
resent flowers, dolis, Mother Goose and fairy tale 
characters, etc. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 











Also d 


By Florence R. Signor. 


mar grades. 
ular occasion or season, 


* Pieces and Plays for Special Days 


By Grace B. Faxon. 
terial for New Year’s Day, Valentine Day, Longfel- 
low’s Birthday, Easter, Arbor Day, Bird 
Day, Mother’s Day and Peace Day. The materia! 
consists of quotations, recitations, verses for — 
iar tunes, music, drills, Gaon, & dialogues, and pla Tor 
iagrams for winding the d for 
dances around it. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Plays for School Days 


A collection of twenty- 
one short plays adapted for intermediate and gram- 
They are not selected for any partic- 
but are so varied 
acter, in length and adaptability that they offer 
something for use at any time. Contents include: 
patriotic plays, plays for holidays, inspirational 
plays, dramatizations, etc. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


A splendid selection of ma- 
May 


Maypole an 


in char- 





for grades 1-8; 





general difficulty. 
clever dialogue. 


tumes are simple. 


Closing Day Exercises 


By Grace B. Faxon. 
June Voices, for grades 1-3; A Tribute to Mother 
and Home, for grades 1-5; Joy in Country Living, 
Vacation Echoes, for grades 1-5; 
Eulogy on Our ‘Country’ s Flag, grades 1-5. Also in- 
cluded: Specimen Parts for Graduation ; Suggestive 
Programs for Closing Day Exercises in all grades; 
Plays for Closing Day. 


Health Plays and Dialogues 


By Florence R. Signor. In this book health lessons 
are presented in entertainment form. The 19 selec- 
tions included are suitable for grades 1 to 6 inclu- 
vive, varying in length, number of characters, and 

They have plenty of action and 
Ease of production is also a fea- 
ture; the scenery is easily arranged and the cos- 
Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


The contents: Exercises— 


Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 























SPECIAL OFFER—Any three of the above entertainment books sent postpaid for only $1.00. 
Order from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY (Publishers of THE INSTRUCTOR), 24 Bank St., Dansville, N. Y. 
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massage helps to guard again 
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# Many children, eager to show their new knowledge of 
oral hygiene, have persuaded their parents to adopt 
this modern health 





measure of gum massage. 


fp fine work of modern teachers ‘in oral hy- 
giene is guiding thousands of children toward 
a sound future for their teeth and gums. 

Today, these teachers realize, the brushing of 
the teeth is only part of proper dental care. Gums 


@ Published in the interest of Better Health 


THE INSTRUCTOR 





@ Crass Dritts Encourace Cuitpren To Massace THemr Gums: This simple exercise impresses 
pupils with the importance of keeping gums stimulated and firm against diseases of the gums. 


need attention, too. They need massage, if soft 
foods are to be prevented from undermining the 
health of the gum walls. 

And so pupils are told to massage their gums as 
regularly as they brush their teeth. Gum massage, 
they learn, gives the needed stimulation formerly 
gotten with the chewing of coarse, crusty foods. 
Today, even children’s gums are inactive, because 
of the creamy, well-cooked foods they eat. And 
before long, inactive gums may become un- 
healthy, bleeding gums. 

To prevent “pink tooth brush” is to be well 
guarded against such serious gum troubles as 
gingivitis, Vincent’s disease, even pyorrhea. Teeth 
are less likely to become dull or infected at the 
roots. 

In classroom drills in gum massage, the index 
finger represents the tooth brush. It is rotated 
outside the jaw, from the base of the gums toward 
the teeth. 

Repeating this exercise with the tooth brush at 





* Those soft, creamy foods that taste so 
of work, And tender 
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gums are not safe from disease. 


st gum troubles 


home soon becomes a regular health habit with 
the children. To help them understand better the 
benefits of massage, they are told to stand before 
a mirror. Thus they see how a light pressure whit- 
ens the gums for a moment before fresh blood re- 
places the sluggish supply in the gum walls. 


ry 7 7 


Massage with Ipana Tooth Paste assures glow- 
ingly firm and healthy gums. Dentists recommend 
it for toning the gum walls as well as cleaning the 
teeth. And its refreshing flavor wins even children 
to its use. 

Ipana’s ziratol content makes it splendid for 
tender gums. Try it yourself, if your tooth brush 
occasionally shows “pink.” Each time you brush 
your teeth, rub a little extra Ipana into your 
gums. But Ipana or no, every educator now has 
an opportunity to spread the doctrine of better 
teeth and gums by teaching children the twice-a- 


day habit of gum massage. 


by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York «@ 


ESTABLISHED 1887 


, let the gums grow lazy from lack 
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in our April issue 


Eugenia Eckford 


The children’s familiarity with the subject matter of our cover 
painting will serve to start a ready discussion in oral language 
class, and will lend an added interest to their enjoyment of the 


home scene that is shown. 


ee 


PROGRAM MATERIAL FOR APRIL 


Two pages in the Primary Grades Section, and two in the Inter- 
mediate and Upper, offer a good selection of program numbers 
for the various special days and occasions in April. 


ee 


WHEN SPRING IS IN THE AIR 


Mary L. Hahn 


If you ask yourself again this spring: “How can I be sure that 
I am looking my best?” turn to “The Teacher’s Own Page” and 
from the ideas given there you may be able to work out a sat- 
isfactory solution for your own particular problem. 


*e* 


LIVING ON A FARM 


Edna Simmons 


“Our lives are so dependent on farm products that a great num- 


ber of contacts... 


may be used,” 
in planning a farm unit for their second grades. 


thought a group of teachers 
In this ar- 


ticle, submitted by the supervisor of the group, occurs a diver- 
sity of activities and suggestions, which you may adapt to your 


special needs. 


eK 


SOME PRIMARY SPRINGTIME RIDDLES 


Louise Geddings Carson 


Prepared for her first-graders, the seatwork page by Mrs. 
Carson contains a number of riddles on topics about which the 
children are studying at this season of the year. 


+e 


LESSON PLANS FOR TEACHING POEMS—I 


Anna Winans Kenny 


This article, the first in a series by Mrs. Kenny, affords expert 


assistance in the teaching of certain required poems. 


The sub- 


ject of Mrs. Kenny’s first lesson plan is “The Daffodils,” by 
Wordsworth, and in it she gives both general suggestions and a 


definite teaching procedure. 


eek 


AN OBJECTIVE TEST ON SOUTH AMERICA 


Ernestine Bennett Briggs 


Mrs. Briggs’s comprehensive test on South America is especially 
significant this month, when Pan-American Day (April 14) is 
celebrated; and will be helpful in checking the pupils’ knowl- 
edge of this great neighboring continent. 














Address all contributions to the Managing Editor, 
514-516 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


ELIMINATE NIGHTWORK 





Enjoy More Hours of Recreation 


Use Economical Ditto Practice Lessons 


HY should not teachers’ hours at 

home be free from the strain of 
planning tomorrow’s work? Why should 
not hours of rest be used to build up new 
enthusiasm and new energy for the ardu- 
ous work of teaching? 


Thousands of modern teachers through- 
out the country are today enjoying a new 
freedom from homework and from worry. 
With Ditto Practice Lesson Books they 
are always sure of enough economical 
practice, testing and remedial material for 
their pupils. 

And they are absolutely sure 
that these materials are correct 
pedagogically—prepared by 
practical, experienced teachers 
and edited. by a board of emi- 
nent educators. 


All Ditto Workbooks are 





printed in Ditto reproducing ink. That’s 
why they are so economical. Every page in 
each Ditto Practice Lesson Book is per- 
forated. You simply tear it out at the per- 
foration, take it to Ditto or to any other 
gelatine or hectograph duplicator and 
reproduce 100 or more copies. Thus, one 
Ditto book is actually equal to 100 ordi- 
nary books. 


Asa result of the invention of Ditto Work- 
books, Ditto Duplicating Machines have 
taken on a new significance in schools. 
Always the most widely useful of 
all duplicating machines, they 
are today practically indispen- 
sable to the modern school. 

_* e * 
Write for our book ‘*Emancipating the 
Teacher.’’ Learn more about the important 
part that Dittois playing in today’ s educa- 
tional methods. There’ s no cost or obligation. 





DITTO INCORPORATED 


HARRISON AY QAKERSY BLtivoD 


CHICAGO 


HECTOGRAPH 
WORKBOOKS 


We shall be glad to ship you any of 
the Ditto Practice Lesson Books listed 
below upon receipt of your check or 
money order. If they are not entirely 
satisfactory you may return them and 
your money will be promptly re- 
funded. Sites 
WORD STUDY Postpaid 


A Word Book for Grade 1.........++ $1.60 
“Our Summer Fun,” a story book 
based on words learned in Word Book 








for Grade 1......-++6+ eccccccececce 1.60 
Workbook Lessons for Grade 2 ...... 1.60 
Workbook Lessons for Grade 3 ...... 1.60 
ENGLISH 
Workbook Lessons for Grade 4...... $1.60 
Workbook Lessons for Grade $ ...... 1.60 
Workbook Lessons for Grade 6 ...... 1.60 
Workbook Lessons for Grade 7 ...... 1.60 
Workbook Lessons for Grade 8 ...... 1.60 
ARITHMETIC 
For First Half Grade 2...........s0++ $1.60 
For Second Half Grade 2...........+. 1.60 
For First Half D Doccccsescccecce 1.60 
For Second Half Grade 3....,......+ 1.60 
For First Half Grade 4.............+. 1.60 
For Half Grade 4..........++ 1.60 
For First Half Grade 5.............++ 1.60 
For Second Half Grade 5..,......+++ 1.60 
For First Half Grade 6..........+++++ 1.60 
For Second Half Grade 6.........+++ 1.60 
For First Half Grade 7..........++++ 1.60 
For Second Half Grade 7.........+++ 1.69 
For First Half Grade 8............0++ 1.60 
For d Half Grade 8.........+6+ 1.60 
GEOGRAPHY 


(Fifth Grade, Human-Use Regions of 
U. S., United States in World Pattern. $1.60 
(Sixth Grade, Canada, Europe, Asia, 
Austratia 


ART 


How to Draw Better Pictures, Set 1. .$1.60 
How to Draw Better Pictures, Set 2.. 1.60 
How to Draw Better Pictures, Set 3.. 1.60 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


American History for Grade Seven. . $2.10 
American History for Grade Eight.. 2.10 
Senior High American History Book 1. 1.60 
Senior High ican History Book2. 1.60 


ALGEBRA 
(For First Year High School.......... $2.10 
PHYSICS 
Ars High School—Book I............$2.10 
For High School—Book II........... 2.10 
PLANE GEOMETRY 
(For High School.........00-sseseees $2.10 


ADMINISTRATIVE FORMS 


POORER EHH RHEE E EEE 


CARTOONS 
No. 1 Schools and Business.......... $1.10 
No. 2 Busimess.......seesseesssssee 1.60 
Bre: 3 Schools... .ccccccccccccscsece 1.60 
DITTO INCORPORATED 1-3-35 


at Oakley Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen:—Please ship the workbooks 
checked above. lenclose [] check [] money 
order in payment. I understand that if they 
are not entirely sa I may return them 
and my money will be aded. 


NGMEs ccc cccsccccncccccceececssersecesess 
Scheel. .ccccccsesesccccecs Position.......... 
Address ..ccccccccscccccccccccccsscccessees 
CMY oc ccce ccccccccecccccscccececcoceece 
COUNEY...ceseceeeseees State....ccecessess ° 


ILLIN. GO vs 
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The new Merriam- 
Webster, now 
ready, is the most 
important contri- 
bution to educa- 
tional equipment 
in 25 years. 


Easy to use and 
its encyclopedic 
treatment of thou- 
sands of topics 
makes it indispen- 
sable to all. 


; Webster’s 
New International 
Dictiomary second Edition 


The work of outstanding authorities. 
600,000 entries. Magnificent plates 
in color and half tone. Thousands 
of new words. 12,000 terms illustrated. 
Thousands of encyclopedic articles. 35,000 
geographical entries. 13,000 biographical 
entries. 3,300 pages. 


Write for free illustrated booklet with speci- 
men pages. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 


(PF 













SALARY iF By, , Mall 
TO START R. F. D. Carrier Auditer 
? 10 5 to é (interna frapector ‘s Border Pa 
‘ | 75 ; City Mail Carrier Telephone Opr. 
A O. Clerk } ay 
t nspector 
MONTHLY Imnmig’t Inspector Statistical Clerk 
M E N Typist File Clerk 
em INSTRUCTION BUREAU, wy hag. St — Mo. 
Send me FREE particulars ** How t ify for 
WOME Government Positions’’ 
locations, opportunities, etc. 


4 - 
181050 Ada 


WePPeCCCCIOICII IP 


35 APPLICATION 1 50 
PHOTOS for 

Size 24 x3% Double Weight Paper 

All orders filled in 24 hours. Your photo 


returned uninjured. Send for free sample. 
Know where to get the best. 


National Photo Co., sansas ciry mo. 
°*““ WORLD'S LARGEST, 


JUVENILE BOOK PUBLISHERS. 


. Invites you to write for their oy epectal catalog 
of ry ed Juvenile Books for achools and 
libraries Illustrates and describes over sr 100 titles on 


nature, poetry, seat-work, etc., Usted 
American Libr: ‘Association and others, Sent 
FREE—no obligation 




















Name 

School___ 
ee 

WHITMAN PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 23, Racine, Wis. 





Mammoth Package for Primary Teachers 
A great big package of March patterns for all occasions. 
Clever Aan made posters. Also new seatwork for each 
child. A real bargain for 50c. No stamps. 
Teachers Service, Box 53, Calumet City, Ill. 

We have an interest- 


ART and SEAT WORK {no ea compte. 


Spring Package, adaptable to grades 2 to 6, inclusive. 
Sent postpaid upon —ae of 50 cents. Order your pack- 
age and receive free a 10-cent packet of Spring material. 


SCHOOL ART SERVICE, Converse, Ind. 


sou ERMANT Owe. 
v A con H TWEED, 


SHETLAND, SAXONY: etc. 

cor Gresee, suits, coats, sweaters, ‘etc. 
west Prices, OVER 400 FREE SAMPLES 

CLIVEDEN YARN CO., 122, N. Sth St., PHILA., PA. 


Washington Boulevard Hospital 


AM ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three year study, 
eight hour duty, delightfulliving quarters. Requirements, High 
Schoo! Diploma, Free Tuition, maintenance. Write for Bulletin 
to SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, Dept. N.1., 2449 Washington 
Bivd., Chicago, Il. 


KODAK FILMS—2225Miex! Mb 

DEVELOPED 5c, prints 2 cents each. 

MOSER & SON, Dept.32, Walnut Hills, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Books, Lectures, 


WILD FLOWERS, Prt. “siriz 


Films, Sample literature 10c. *wiid Flower Pres- 
ervation Society, 3740 Oliver St., Washington, D. C. 

















THE INSTRUCTOR 


New N.E.A. Secretary 


The National Education Associa- 
tion has been receiving congratula- 
tions on its choice of a new secretary, 
Willard E. Givens, to succeed J. W. 
Crabtree, who reached the retire- 
ment age of seventy in April, 1934, 
and who had given distinguished 
service since 1917. Mr. Givens took 
office January 1 last, after accepting 
the appointment of the Association’s 
Board of Trustees. 

Mr. Givens is already known to 
teachers throughout the country for 
his active and important work in 
connection with the N.E.A. On the 
West Coast he has been one of the 
leading schoolmen for years. Presi- 
dent of the California State Teachers 
Association for three years, and chair- 
man of the Association’s legislative 
committee, he led in a successful 





WILLARD E. GIVENS 


RECENTLY APPOINTED SECRETARY OF 
THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


campaign to maintain adequate sup- 
port for the schools. Except for an 
interval of a year when he was super- 
intendent at San Diego, Mr. Givens 
has been identified with Oakland for 
the last decade. His interest has been 
given to civics and welfare matters 
as well as to the schools of which he 
was the head. 

Born in Indiana in 1886, a gradu- 
ate of Indiana University and of Co- 
lumbia, with a diploma also from 
Union Theological Seminary, and 
graduate credits in education at the 
University of California, Mr. Givens 
adds to professional training a practi- 
cal experience in teaching and ad- 
ministrative work from 1906 to the 
present—as rural and high school 
teacher, educational director, high 
school principal, and superintendent, 
in Indiana, Hawaii, and California. 

He has served as N.E.A. state di- 
rector from Hawaii, and also from 
California, and as a member of im- 
portant committees in the Associa- 
tion and in the Department of Super- 
intendence. 

The National Education Associa- 
tion bespeaks for Mr. Givens the 
hearty support of the entire teaching 
profession in a task which he under- 
takes at a difficult time. 
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March to June are excellent months for the study of beautify) 
we," If ever BEAUTY was ons in ne tees 
of your pupils, it is needed TO. 


Th Perry Pictures 


will help you to do just this. The cost is trifling: 
ONE CENT EACH for 50 or more. Size 3 x 34, 
TWO CENTS EACH for 25 or more. Size 54 x8, 
@ Ask about Our Own New Course in Picture Study, 
72 Perry Pictures. 72 wonderful Descriptions of them. 


CATALOGUE of 1600 miniature illustrations 
for 15 cents in coin or stamps, 


The PERRY PICTURES CO., Box 13, Malden, Mass, 


“*Your pictures have been of great value to me in my work this year, 
and I shall ce rtainly do my best to impress others with their importance 
in the schoolroom.’ 
CANNOT EVERY CHILD BRING TWO CENTS 
for a beautiful picture,—to be his very own? 


NS MEDALS ae 


Torn Hat Sully 















No.C8 Each Doz. 
Plate .15 $1.50 ®e 
Silver :30 3.00 ij No. G512 
= @ 5 GUARD AND CHAIN Cus Each 
Raised letters on pins, or yi 
No. R512 Raises backgroundenameled. € Satin a = 
letters, or background Each 7 mnt a No. C032 Each 
a es Sterling Silver $1.00 — Silver Plate “a 
- $2.75 Rolled Gold 1.35 “30 
- 6.15 10Kt. Gold 2.60 aa 
Samples loaned upon your Principal’s Artis eda . 
endorsement. Prompt and safe de- tic M 1& Badge Co. Sitter aoa Gold Top a3 
liveries. CATALOGUE FREE. 112 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 10Kt. Gol 5.00 








TEACHERS 


DO YOU KNOW that you can get the ENTIRE SERIES of 


Churchtll-Grindell ROTE SONG BOOKS 


8 Books and Playlets (including ‘‘The Awakening’’ for Spring) for $3.00 postpaid ? 


Kach book contains songs for Primary and Intermediate Grades. Book 
No. 1 35c. All others 45¢ each per copy. Published and for sale by 


CHURCHILL-GRINDELL CO., Platteville, Wisconsin 


























ALL KINDS OF TEACHING 
POSITIONS FILLED. 


YOU WILL LIKE OUR SERVICE. WRITE NOW. 
PHOTOS MADE, SO FOR $1.50. 


Personal Placement Bureau, Clinton, Illinois 








Fisktincaco 


There is a marked improvement in the number of placements of teachers during this year. In the ele- 
mentary school field, there is a great demand for excellent teachers with degrees. In the high school 
field the demand for those with a Master’s Degree increases constantly. Early enrollment is advised. 
When writing, mention this magazine. 

Address 1200 Steger Bidg., 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 


ALBERT 


Teachers’ Agency 


25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 















49th YEAR. Supervisors, Critics, Grades and Special 
Teachers of Physical Education, Music, Art, Home 
Economics, etc, Many fine opportunities in all lines of 
school work. 100% increase in placements in 1934. 
Send for folder today. 


“Correspondent” Agencies: E. T. Duffield, 535 = Aven, New 
York; Alta B. Collier, Inc., Hyde Bldg., Sp 




















a. a 


ROCKY IMT TEACH CHERS 


3 WE PLACE YOU ®"fucive. 
™ Unexcelled Service. Largest in the West. 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 


64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
New York Minnespgli, Minn.—Spokane, Wash.—Kansas City, Mo. Grade teachers wanted with two or 
more years of training. Superior opportunities for degree candidates in superior schools. Write any office. 
ALASKA AND THE WEST. Normal and College 


HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY criss nig We psced more weachers in 1994 than 


MISSOULA, MONTANA. (Member N. A. T. A.) year since 1929 and more than doubled 1933. Enroll early. 


oa 238 Mfgr. Exchange Bidg., Kansas City Mo., 
Western Reference and Bond Association, 335 JM i* Wachee, A tins and mp to-date’ Burees 
33rd Yr. A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU, placing teachers from Kindergarten to University. 


AGENCY 


- 
410 U.S.Nar Bann BLOG Denver. COLO Pe] 





























PAUL YATES 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 
616 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
Established 1906 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson, Chicago, Ill. 


Member wy Masened Association Teachers Agencies 
Teac situation ed. 
Best par weno ws | 




















Closing Day So 
On Closing Day some tangible ex- 

pression of regard and good wishes 

from the teacher to her pupils is 

essential. The Owen Souvenirs are 

designed for this purpose and are 
appropriate, inexpensive, and sure 

to please. Send 3 cents in stamps 

for samples and illustrated circular, ¢ 
or watch for large advertisement in 

the April Instructor. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
Art Dept. DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 5 


Department of Superintendence Anticipates 
Lively Sessions at Atlantic City 


The 65th annual convention of the 
Department of Superintendence, Na- 
tional Education Association, which 
is being held at Atlantic City from 
Saturday, February 23, to Thursday, 
the 28th, will do more than echo the 
very animated controversy as to the 
place of the schools in a changing 
economic and social order. The Thir- 
teenth Yearbook Commission of the 
Department having entered the arena 
with its publication on Social Change 
and Education, the convention topics 
have been chosen with a view to giv- 
ing opportunity for the expression of 
views that are sure to diverge widely. 

At the Tuesday morning general 
session the eleven members of the 
Yearbook Commission, of which 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation John W. Studebaker is chair- 
man, will face each other in panel 
formation for a debate. This will be 
followed by a forum discussion, when 
delegates may speak from the floor. 


NOTABLE SPEAKERS PROMISED 


General sessions and some of the 
sectional meetings will have as speak- 
ers men who are known throughout 
the United States as vigorous think- 
ers and exponents of social theories— 
such men as Charles A. Beard, Stuart 
Chase, Arthur E. Morgan, Charles E. 
Merriam, and Glenn Frank. Among 
other notable speakers will be Presi- 
dent Mary E. Woolley, Mt. Holyoke 
College; John K. Norton, chairman 
of the Joint Commission on the 
Emergency in Education; Professor 
William H. Kilpatrick, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Herbert S. 
Weet, formerly superintendent of 
schools, Rochester, New York; and 
Arthur E. Morgan, chairman of the 
Board, Tennessee Valley Authority. 

As usual, the sessions will begin 
with a Vesper Service on Sunday, al- 
though the Atlantic City Auditorium 
will be open for registration and the 
viewing of exhibits on the preceding 
day. With Superintendent E. E. 
Oberholtzer of Houston, Texas, pres- 
ident of the Department, presiding 
on Sunday, an address will be deliv- 
ered by President G. Bromley Oxnam 
of DePauw University, who has a 
firsthand knowledge of conditions in 
various parts of the world. 

Six Forum-Discussion Groups on 
Monday afternoon will take up a va- 
riety of topics—from the relation of 
government to education, to the pro 
and con of socio-economic studies 
in the curriculum. Presiding over 
these Groups will be Superintendent 
William J. Bogan, Chicago; President 
Lotus D. Coffman, University of 
Minnesota; Superintendent Charles H. 
Lake, Cleveland;* Superintendent 
R. V. Hunkins, Lead, South Dakota; 
Superintendent Paul C. Stetson, Indi- 
anapolis; Superintendent Carleton W. 
Washburne, Winnetka, Illinois. 

Similar Forum-Discussion Groups 
on Wednesday will be under the lead- 
ership of Gordon H. Singleton, State 
Department of Education, Georgia; 
State Commissioner Payson Smith, 
Massachusetts; Superintendent J. M. 
Spinning, Rochester, New York; Su- 
perintendent O. S. Hubbard, Fresno, 





California; George M. Wiley, assis- 
tant commissioner, New York State; 
and Superintendent C. V. Courter, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Tuesday afternoon will be occu- 
pied by Study-Discussion Groups, 
thirty-seven in all, having as general 
chairman, for the six stated subjects, 
Superintendent David E. Weglein, 
Baltimore; Superintendent Carroll R. 
Reed, Minneapolis; Superintendent 
Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh; Superin- 
tendent George C. Bush, South Pasa- 
dena. California; Superintendent A. J. 
Stoddard, Providence; and H. B. 
Bruner, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Tuesday evening’s observance of 
the Tercentenary of Secondary 
Schools will bring before the conven- 
tion as speakers Charles H. Judd, 
head of the Department of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago; Profes- 
sor Thomas H. Briggs, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; State 
Superintendent Sidney B. Hall, Vir- 
ginia; and George F. Zook, director, 
American Council on Education. 

Wednesday has been designated as 
Principals’ and Supervisors’ Day. The 
morning general session will be fea- 
tured by a panel formation of speak- 
ers, directed by J. Cayce Morrison, 
New York State assistant commis- 
sioner for elementary education, and 
President M. Emma Brookes of the 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals, National Education Asso- 
ciation. 


Many PLEASANT EvENTs PLANNED 


Entertainment and social events 
will be numerous. The Westminster 
Choir of Princeton, New Jersey, of 
international fame; the New Jersey 
All-State High School Orchestra; a 
presentation of Humperdinck’s opera, 
Hansel and Gretel, combining a stu- 
dent orchestra and children’s chorus 
with Metropolitan Opera principals; 
college dinners, dinners of various de- 
partments, and breakfasts or lunch- 
eons bringing together members of 
clubs and other organizations—these 
will be pleasantly interspersed among 
the more serious sessions. 

As already demonstrated, the At- 
lantic City Auditorium is adequate 
to meet any demand likely to be 
placed on it by the largest of con- 
ventions. Its remarkable facilities for 
meetings, social gatherings, and ex- 
hibits leave nothing to be desired. 
Along with the offerings of many 
publishers and manufacturers of 
equipment of all kinds, will be an 
international exhibit of high school 
art collected by the magazine Scho- 
lastic. This is shown in connection 
with the High School Tercentenary. 

Usual reduced railroad rates will be 
available, upon presentation of identi- 
fication certificates (to which all 
N. E. A. members are entitled), ob- 
tainable from S. D. Shankland, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Department of 
Superintendence, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. Room res- 
ervations are to be secured through 
A. S. Chenoweth, Chairman, Housing 
Bureau, 16 Central Pier, Atlantic 
City, N.J. 



























Cut-Outs and Posters for Teaching 
Geography, History—for Story Vis- 
ualization and Sand Table Illustration 








DUTCH VILLAGE 
CUT-OUTS 


A project of Old Holland, faithful in 
detail, beautiful in design. Use it for 
sand table, story illustration or geog- 
raphy teaching. One of our most 
popular portfolios. 


Eight sheets of designs, three to seven cut- 
outs to a sheet—featuring the life and habits 
of Holland Dutch—giving an accurate idea 
of the dress, customs, industries, etc., of the 
Netherlands. Cut-out figures include wind- 
mills, peasants dressed in native costume, 
houses, trees, geese, cows, etc. Complete 
directions for cutting, coloring and mount- 
ing so that figures stand upright; also color 
chart with each set. 


No. 8301___.__..___._____Price, postpaid, 60c 























CREATIVE ART—DUTCH FRIEZE 


Presents a most charming Dutch project worked out in beautiful color and sim- 
ple, artistic design. It consists of twelve double plates, size 12 x 18, printed in 

, — outline, to be col- 
ored, cut and pasted 
into a handsome 
frieze—or the orig- 
inal outlines may be 
used as patterns for 
tracing in making a 
frieze of any length. 
When the parts are 
assembled a delightful poster is produced, illustrating the dress, activities and 
environment of the Dutch people. No. 8488 Twelve double pletes, color sug- 
gestion sheet and directions, in portfolio. Price, postpaid Sato ....80¢ 


or » wT 









JAPANESE VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 


Typical Japanese characters and ob- 
jects, native trees, foliage, houses and 
animals, to be cut out, colored, and 
constructed into stand-up figures. 
Splendid material for sand table work, 
story illustration or teaching geog- 
raphy. Beautiful colored key sheet 
showing village made up, and detailed 
instructions in each portfolio. 







LAX 
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Price, postpaid _60e = cried 








EASTER POSTERS 


For Easter—make mammoth Posters each three feet long—twelve inches high; 
beautiful—brilliant—fascinating; a “construction-work” masterpiece. Provides 
material for this delight- 
ful handwork—handsome 
posters made by cutting 
and pasting. In this port- 
folio are four posters, 
each 36 inches long and 
12 inches wide. Printed 
outlines on the construc- 
tion paper background 
serve as a pasting guide for the various details. All small sections are printed 
on separate colored papers—ready for cutting and pasting. When made up these 
four posters form a handsome frieze, 12 feet long. Joyous color effects and 
designs symbolize the spirit of the season. A beautiful schoolroom decoration. 
No. 8368__. Price, per portfolio, 60c postpaid. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
) — 

















. enclosed send the portfolios checked: 
Dutch Village 600 2s the four 
Creative Art—Dutch Frieze 80c portfolios for 


Japanese Village 60c $2.40 


Easter Posters 60c 
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Accept this Sensational 


10 Day Trial Offer 
FREE Moll seats for details 





Genuine Brand-NEW 


ROYAL 


PORTABLES 


For the first time, you may obtain a genuine, new, 
latest model Royai Portable on 10 days free trial. 


Lowest Prices and Monthly Terms 
Unusual new sales Ss age places amazing convenience 


of the Royal Portable easily within reach of readers 
of this magazine. Try a Royal Portable at no ex- 
pense to you. Even if you have never typed, you can 
use one instantly. If not pleased in every way, it 
may be returned without oe 


Royal's“ Simple System 
Learn Touch Typing of Touch Typewriting,” 


prepared by — instructors, will enable you fo 
acquire professional typing speed and facilit 
spare time at home.“ Astonishingly quick res ta 


FREE This is Your Opportunity 
Business and Professional Men 

Typing Course] and Women, Students, Teachers 
. CARRYING — Be ore to oe and mail 
the coupon, is entails no obli- 

CASE included gation. Remember — Royals are 
in This Offer | the finest of portables — made 
and fully guaranteed by the 
world’s lergest organization devoted exclusively to 
the production of typewriters. Smooth, rhythmic 
action of an office typewriter. Will last a lifetime. 
Act at once! Offer not guaranteed after March 15th 














Royal Typewriter Company , Inc., Dept. I-3 i 

2 Park Avenue, New York City ! 
Please send me complete = A concernin: | 
Royal's special new sales plan on latest mode 1 
Royal Portable ore ewriters aor details of ; 
10-DAY TRIAL OFFER FREE. 1 


NS ee ae ! 
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eee, | School 
) | Souvenirs 

A GIFT from 
Teacher to 

Pupil at Close 
of School. 

Send for free 
samples. 

Prices very low. 

f w 

“| Seibert Printing 

Company, 


ia ‘ ot Dept. 59, 
L Dover, Ohio. 

















<< E 8S. 
GOVERNMENT 


¥ JOBS! »* 





START 
$1260 to $2100 Year 
Steady Work fi? a> an ab = G2 GS an ae 
Short Hours Gopt- Ni4s, Rochester, N.Y. 
Many Spring z Sirs: Rush to me without charge 
Examinations © (1) 82 page book with list of U. 8. 
Expected J Government stendy Jobs. (2) Tel 
Teachers § me how to get one of these jobs. 
1810507 Name 
Mail Co a 


Sedag 0en | Adiress.._ 


FREE BARGAIN CATALOG 


25,000 books of 
y SF Old-time favorites 
—latest ‘best sellers."* na His- 
sil inganand inion orto, Bad | postcard 
new 1935 catalog, “Bargains in Books.” 


96 
THE ‘BOOK st SerPLy COMPAR, amt, Dest. 















PUNCTUALITY AWARD PINS 
—_ ~ like this See Spetiew. Attend- 
t. 

ar lain Gatch Bc. Safety Carch 400 
Lets of 12 or more 10 per cent less. 
CLASS RINGS AND PINS 
Cups and Trophies = A, 4 a 
Cc. “* 
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“Shrinking the World” by Radio 


In giving listeners a diversified 
schedule of cultural, educational, and 
entertainment programs in 1935 the 
Columbia Broadcasting System will 
figuratively “shrink the world” to a 
fraction of its present size. 

Morocco, Cairo, and possibly the 
African jungle will be visited, to 
bring to the United States portions 
of an unusual globe-trotting broad- 
cast series. Programs from England, 
Italy, Sweden, Russia, and Japan will 
constitute the first trans-oceanic se- 
ries devoted to typical radio enter- 
tainment of the countries where the 
programs originate. 

Arrangements are being made for 
one or more broadcasts from England 
similar to the “American Scene” pro- 
grams introduced late in 1934. 

On the more serious side, plans are 
being laid for international symposia 
on the economic question, and on 
the cause and cure of war. With co- 
operation of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation, there will be presented a 
series of talks by young statesmen of 
Great Britain who seem destined to 
become the nation’s future leaders. 

In the field of important music, 
the most notable new feature to be 
introduced in 1935 will be an exten- 
sive series of concerts by the Pro 
Arte String Quartet of Brussels, ar- 
ranged through the courtesy of the 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Founda- 
tion. 

The New York Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra will continue 
its Sunday concerts into the spring. 


A group of Saturday morning chil- - 


dren’s concerts by this great orchestra 
will be heard early in the year. 

The Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra will return to the CBS net- 
work in the Friday afternoon periods 
formerly filled by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. The Cleveland Quartet 
will play regular Sunday morning 
concerts. 





“Understanding Music,” the pro- 
gram presented with the co-operation 
of the Juilliard School of Music, will 
continue with Howard Barlow as 
conductor and commentator. Abram 
Chasins, Alex Semmler, and Carla 
Romano will maintain their usual 
schedules of piano concerts. 

The programs for children will be 
headed, as in previous years, by the 
American School of the Air. It will 
be augmented with a new “circus” 
program, bringing carefully devised 
entertainment and instruction to the 
children in a late afternoon period. 
“Let's Pretend” and * ‘Sunday Morn- 
ing at Aunt Susan’s,” two well-tested 
broadcasts for youngsters which have 
been heard for several seasons, will 
continue on their regular weekly 
schedules. On February 26 a Chil- 
dren’s Concert by the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra will be broadcast 
over a nation-wide network from 3 
to 4 p.m. It is one in the regular 
series presented for the school chil- 
dren of Detroit, attended by some 
300,000 children in twelve years. 

On March 4, second anniversary of 
President Roosevelt’s inauguration, a 
two-hour program (2:30 to 4:30 
p-m., E.S.T.) will provide a dramatic 
review of activities in Washington 
and a firsthand account of current 
problems facing all branches of the 
government. Utilizing a large num- 
ber of microphones, a score of an- 
nouncers, actors in New York, and 
government officials in Washington 
will co-operate in making radio his- 
tory—for this is the first time so am- 
bitious a program of this sort has 
been undertaken. Through U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education John W. 
Studebaker, school principals and su- 
perintendents are being contacted in 
an effort to give classes in civics and 
government an opportunity to listen 
in. On this date, the School of the 
Air will be omitted. 





Prizes Offered for Soap Sculptures 


Twenty-five hundred dollars in 
prizes will be awarded in the elev- 
enth Annual Competition for Small 
Sculptures in White Soap. The con- 
test, for which no entry fee is re- 
quired, will close May 1. All sculp- 
tures submitted will be exhibited at 
Rockefeller Center, New York, dur- 
ing the month of June. In charge of 
arrangements is the National Soap 
Sculpture Committee, 80 East 11th 
Street, New York. 

Nearly four thousand carvings 
were entered in last year’s competi- 
tion by amateur and professional 
sculptors of all ages. During the 
past ten years, not only artists and 
art students but children and others 
without special training have def- 
initely established soap sculpture as 
an important factor in the develop- 
ment of American art and artistic 
self-expression. 

As in previous years, prize winners 
in the contest will be selected by a 
jury of award composed of distin- 
guished sculptors, art critics, and 
educators. The prizes are offered 
by the Procter & Gamble Company. 





The Gorham Company of Providence 
will again choose a single sculpture 
from the entire competition for re- 
production in bronze, and Lenox In- 
corporated, of Trenton, will choose 
one for reproduction in pottery. 

A special prize of $100 and a 
plaque will be awarded to the public, 
private, or parochial school or class 
entering the best exhibit of soap 
sculpture in which a group has par- 
ticipated. This prize was awarded 
for the first time last year and went 
to the Peabody High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. The pieces in the exhibit 
are to be related and must make up a 
unit. (Examples: An Indian Village; 
A Farmyard; A Zoo.) 

In order to assure recognition for 
the work of young people as well as 
adults, amateurs as well as profes- 
sionals, the cash prizes will be offered 
in four classifications: Professional, 
Advanced Amateur, Senior, and Jun- 
ior. The Junior group is for those 
under 15 years of age—first prize, 
$100; second prize, $50; third prize, 
$25; fifty honorable mentions of $10 
each, 











“See what I Built 
with our FOX BLOX!” 


Proud, happy youngsters . .. really 
building ... accomplishing something! 
Motivation is easy with FOX BLOX. 
Children create practical projects 
. enjoy a sense of actual achieve. 
ment ... show astonishing progress, 
Parents are appreciative, teachers en- 
couraged. Endorsed by leading edu- 
cators; featured at Century of Prog- 
ress. Write today for 1935 catalog. 


FOX BLOCKS, INC. 


Pasadena, California 














SCHOOL FIELD EXCLUSIVELY 
SCHOOLS—High, Grade, Private, Colleges, etc. 
TEACHERS — By territory, subjects, grades, sex, 
salary, etc. 

STUDENTS—Freshman through senior, men or women, 
general, law, medical, engineering, etc. 

SCHOOL EXECUTIVES —P'pecidcoms, Principals, Su- 
perintendents, of Education, Administra- 
tors, etc. 


STUDENT SUPPLY STORES—College Co-op. Stores, 


etc. 
Envelopes addressed—entire mailing campaigns 
handled. 


Send for 1935 Bulletin Outlining Above Lists 
EDUCATIONAL LISTS CO., Inc., 
110 West 40th St., New York City. 
612 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A“MODEL-STORE” 
MAKES TEACHING EASIER. 


For 20 years teachers have said, ‘‘I do 
not know how I got along without it.” 


Pupils are keen to ‘‘play store’’ and 
this eager interest helps clear demon- 
strations of new ideas—the next step in 
Arithmetic, etc. A wonderful aid in 
Language... a practical help in many 
subjects. 

“Model-Store” Service includes new, empty boxes 
of real-store goods, Drill Books showing how to use 
the “Store” to gain time and save trouble, Toy 
Coins, Price Tags, etc. Useful from the start 
It grows in value. 

Write for Application Blank to 
EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS, Inc. 
3 HANSON PLACE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 






















DIVORCE EYE CRUTCHES! 





Get RID of the . 
Spectacle Handicap. The | 
NATURAL EYESIGHT 


/ SYSTEM makes Victory 
over Glasses Possible. 

Y the J —youre 
i dae ae toe 
Eyesight System goes on trial 
in your home for four months 
on our 100% MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE. 


Fall Information Mailed FREE 


Natural Eyesight Institute, Inc. 
Dept. 53-W, Los Angeles, Calit. 















LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Special Short Talks, Addresses, Club 
Papers, Articles, written for your own 
personal needs, $3.00 per thousand 
words. Special research, minimum 
charge $5.00. Debate outlines or dis- 
cussions. Address: 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, 
1429 Fifth Ave., S. E. Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
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Tue New Books 


The publishers of the books listed below will be glad to supply them to our readers at 
the prices quoted, or to furnish any additional information regarding them. 





THe GotpEN GoosE aND OTHER 
Fairy TALEs. Illustrated in Colors 
by Chester K. Van Nortwick. 
Boards. 6lpp. 10c. The Harter 
Publishing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

FEEDING A Famity at Low Cost. 
A Week’s Market Order for a 
Family of Five. Revised Edition. 
Paper. 16pp. Gratis. Evaporated 
Milk Association, Chicago. 

Famous PaINTINGs AND THEIR STo- 
pes. With Illustrations and Notes 
on Art through the Ages. By 
Marie Schubert. Cloth.  48pp. 
$1.00. Grosset & Dunlap, New 
York. 

THe Wortp ALMANAC AND Book 
or Facts For 1935. S0th Year of 
Issue. Edited by Robert Hunt 
Lyman. 940pp. Paper, 60c Post- 
paid; 70c West of Buffalo and 
Pittsburgh. Cloth, $1.10. New York 
World Telegram, New York. 

Wuo Pays? Facts on Accidents and 
a Presentation of Remedies. By 
Ernest Greenwood, Author of 
“Aladdin, U.S.A.,” Etc. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 317pp. $2.00. Doubleday, 
Doran & Company, Inc., Garden 
City, N.Y. 

You aND Macuines. A Pamphlet 
Presenting the Changes in Our So- 
cial and Economic Life Brought 
About through the Introduction of 
Machine Processes. By William F. 
Ogburn, Ph.D. Illustrations by 
Fred G. Cooper. Paper. S5pp. 
15c. American Council on Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 
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We have two mimeo graphed volumes of 
simple and effective plays: j }, Tyree, Duare san" 


jor high one une, is sizes bened op social ectanse 
iterature, f, Send ONE ONE DOLLAR for 
set to THE ASSEMBLY. 254, DANSVILLE, “T, 





“EXCELLOGRAPH” 
Rotary Stencil, Clay, and Film 
Daplicators $3.85 to $37.50. 
Prints anything Type- 
written, Penned, Drawn, 
Traced, Colors. 

Supplies, Repairs, 
for All Makes Du- 
plicating Machines, 
Typewriters, 
Folder Free, 
PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY 
COMPANY, Suite 521, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


activity 
problems 


ph thir ill 


Teaching today demands more activity pro- 
grams in Primary, Intermediate and Upper 
Grades. The past year has caused a-drain on 
Teachers’ mental reservoirs. Teachers cannot 
continually take ideas out of their minds without 
refilling with new ideas ; 

A new 492-page book contains 17 chapters 
of activity problems and how todo them. There 
are 388 pages of illustrations, 68 pages in color, 
80 pages of activity outlines. This compact volume 
is an everlasting reservoir of activity ideas, 
i Write your name and address on the margin of this 

advertisement for FREE illustrated folder, and mail to 


THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
473 PRINTERS BUILDING . WORCESTER, MASS. 
SO 
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THe Wettcome ResEarcH INstTI- 
TUTION AND THE AFFILIATED RE- 
SEARCH LABORATORIES AND Mu- 
SEUMS. Founded by Sir Henry 
Wellcome, LL.D., D.Sc. F.R.S. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 90pp. The 
Wellcome Foundation, Ltd., Lon- 
don, England. 

Wiwe-Awake Ruymes. A Book of 
Verse about Modetn Children’s 
Everyday Experiences. By Elder 
Roosevelt Herring. Illustrated by 
Gladys Carambella. Boards. 60pp. 
20c Postpaid; at Most Five- and 
Ten-Cent Stores at 10c a Copy. 
The Harter Publishing Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Man’s FicHt aGainst DisgasE. 33 
Sheets, Reproductions of Posters in 
the Hall of Health, United States 
National Museum, Washington, 
Portraying the Progress of Public 
Health from Early Days to the 
Present. In Envelope. Available to 
Administrators for High School 
Classrooms. School Health Bureau, 
Welfare Division, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, New York. 

Nature Cuats. Fifty-Two Essays, 
One for Each Week of the Year. 
Outlines for Practical Nature Ac- 
tivities during Each Season. By 
John Harvey Furbay, Ph.D., Direc- 
tor of Nature-Education, "College 
of Emporia. Forty-Eight Full- 
Page Illustrations by Wm. D. 
Vennard. Cloth. 25S5pp. $1.75 
Postpaid. The Science Press Print- 
ing Company, Lancaster, Pa. 


Bringing the School 
into the Home 


Preparing Youth for a New World 
is the general series subject of the 
weekly broadcasts on educational 
topics sponsored by the National 
Education Association and carried on 
a nation-wide network of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company Satur- 
day afternoons from 5:30 to 6:00, 
E.S.T. Forthcoming programs, under 
the general direction of Miss Florence 
Hale, include: 

February 16—“Giving Our Chil- 
dren a Chance in Life,” Katharine F. 
Lenroot, chief, Children’s Bureau, 
U.S. Department of Labor; “Have 
We Any Place for Youth?” Wm. 
John Cooper, professor of education, 
George Washington University. 

February 23—“Public Education 
Moves Forward,” Superintendent 
E. E. Oberholtzer, Houston, Texas, 


president, Department of Superin- 
tendence, N.E.A.; “Streamlining Ed- 
ucation,” Agnes Samuelson, Iowa 


state superintendent of public in- 
struction; “Colorado Calls You,” 
W. B. Mooney, secretary, Colorado 
Education Association. 

March 2—“Radio and Education,” 
H. V. Kaltenborn, news commen- 
tator and lecturer. 

March 9—“Education for the Busi- 
ness World,” Frank McKowne, pres- 
ident, Statler Hotel System. 








Any Child can make these 








Simple Instructions for 


4 different dolls — 


dolls, Any child can make them wi 
the simple step-by-step directions that 
Dennison sends you F ,and some color- 
al ison Crepe, obtainable at depart- 
ment, stationery and drug stores. Instruc- 
tions show how to make Black my (illustrated), 
Toto the Clown, Little Miss Muffet and Alice in 
Wonderland. Send the coupon now for free instruc- 
tion folder—and , for best results, insist 
on Dennison Crepe! 


LET US ALSO SEND YOU SOME 
OF THESE BOOKS PACKED 
WITH CRAFT IDEAS —10c EACH 


HOW TO MAKE 
CREPE PAPER COSTUMES 


An attractive new 82-page 
book, profusely illustrated 
with costumes appropriate 
for school plays, pageants 
and parties, An entirely 
new, simple, step-by-step in- 
struction method is used to 
make the costume of your 
choice.Send 10ewithcoupon. 


HOW TO MAKE 
CREPE PAPER FLOWERS 
A new improved 82-page 
edition!Contains patterns 
and instructions for mak- 
ing 23 kinds of flowers. 
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with the perfect life-like 
flowers they make. Only 
10c, See the coupon below. 





FUN FOR ALL: 
PARTY GAMES AND 
DECORATIONS 


A brand new 82-page 

idea book, packed wit 
gestionsforgames 
and decorations for all your 
school affairs. Sosimple the 
children will surely want 
to help! Only 10c, 


THE BOOK OF NEW 
DENNISON CRAFTS 
Contains directions and il- 








tions — only 10c. 
Se 


CLEVER CHARACTER Prticeie: 


REE @ 


They’ re fun to make and funny when 
they’re made—these clever character 







SCHOOL CRAFTS 
AND PROJECTS 


8 Big Books packed with 
272 new things for the 
i to make at 
1. So simple any 
childeanfollowthes 
by-step illustrated di. 
rections, Over 12,000 
teachers gladly paid 
$2.00 for the course 
now only $1.00! 





DENNISON’S, Dept. C-24, Framingham, Masa, 
Piease send me FREE instructions 
for making Dennison Character Dolls. 


WIRD cccccccccccs cocecncncceccecccocncceccosestes 
Maeneed Gee TF. Bid nccncocccce cocccescssncsesnass 
Also include the other Dennison Books 
checked below. I enclose proper emount, 


....How to Make Crepe Paper Flowers—i0c 
....Fun For All—Party Games and Decorations—10¢ j 








LEARN TO BE 


CHARMING 


A BOOKLET 
“The Smart 
Point of View’’ 
WITHOUT COST 


How much Charm heye 
yout Jost Jost —* una Sungonseien Sp 


podegoureay wilt with 

RA ah, y “pteresting el x 

— fee b: = 
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. you. The “Charm. 


others j 7 
Test,” with Hg Wilson's 
“The Smart Point of View,” will be sent to 
you wi ¢ cost or obligation. This offer is made to 
waint you with the effectiveness of Margery 
Wileon’s personalised training by corres; 





A Finishing School at Home 
In your own home, under the pathetic guidance of 
this distinguished 


ma the art of exquisite 
Ik, how to 


manpers, 
To receive the Booklet and the “Charm-Test” write to: 
MARGERY WILSON 


nq4s FIFTH AVENUE, :6C, NEW YORK 





NEVER TOOK A 
LESSON FROM 
A TEACHER 


—yet Bob is the envy 
“ei his music-loving 
friends 


You, too, can learn to play 
any t{nstrument t this amaz- 


see how 
come, 
only a few cents a day. 
New Easy Method 
You don’t have to be * ‘tal- 
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ented.” You can’t be too 
or too old. No LEARN TO PLAY 
teacher to =a = as BY NOTE 
yous. rse oroug’ 
rapid ingle as ABO. a Violin, 
rst you are wha 
= do—then a picture Brum. ee ano, 
you aoe oa Hawalten “Gultér, 
then you do it rself ° 
and hear it. In a short oiare, Bocuse 
time you become the envy In 
of your friends, the life of 














every party. 

DEMONSTRATION LESSON FREE! 
Send for free demonstration lonsone, together with bi 
free booklet which x eta ils he apd proof teat 
will astound you. obi ication. letter 
postcard toda vu. Musio, 
wick Bidg., New York < ony. _ 
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@FOR YOURSELF! 
@FOR YOUR CLASSES! 


THE BEST BOOKS 
now cost you 





eee. unabridged, Sandy edi- 
tions! The classics of yesterday and 
today, beautifully printed in clear 
type, bound in limp balloon cloth, 
with gold stamping. 










‘THis is only a par- 
tial list of the 
many splendid works 
available in the Mod- 
ern Library. Send 
for the ones you want 
—the coupon below 









will bring them to you for free examin- 
ation. Unless you are thoroughly satisfied, 
you will not be out of pocket a penny. 
Look through the list now—send coupon 


today! 


(If you do not see the books you 


are interested in below ask for a complete 


list, free.) 


2 The Good Earth—Peor! Buck 

3 Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini 
19 A Farewell to Arms—Ernest Hemingway 
30 Jungle Peace—W/illiam Beebe 

31 Drocula—Bram Stoker 

37 Anna Karenina—Leo Tolstoy 


39 The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin, etc. 


42 Arrowsmith—Sinclair Lewis 
49 Life of Michelangelo—John A. Symonds 
s of Henry W. Longfellow 
73 Best Ghost Stories 
79 Alice in Wonderland, Through the Looking 
Gloss, The Hunting of the Snark—Corro!! 
82 Best Tales—fdgar Allan Poe 
93 The Scarlet Letter—Nothanie! Hawthorne 
94 Eight Famous Elizabethan Ploys 
95 Napoleon—Emi!l Ludwig 
100 Gulliver’s Travels——Jonathan Swift 


101 Comprehensive Anthology of American Verse 


103 Samuel Pepys’ Diary 
104 Winesburg, Ohio—Sherwood Anderson 
105 Ancient Kon—H W. Van Loon 

110 David Copperfield—Charies Dickens 

113 Pinafore and other Plays—\W Gilbert 
114 The Philosophy of William Jomes 

119 Moby Dick—Herman Melville 

121 The Return of the Notive—Thomos Hardy 
131 Vanity Fair—William M. Thockera 

137 Selected Papers of Bertrond Russell 

139 Ben Hur—Lew Wallace 

140 The Life of Jesus—Ernest Renan 

143 The Three Musketeers—Alexandre Dumas 
144 Fourteen Great Detective Stories 

146 The Em 


mperor Jones, The Straw—Eugene O'Neil! 


150 my and Art (32 Repro. )—J. McNeill Whistler 


163 An Anthology of American Negro Literoture 
168 Great Modern Short Stories 

170 The Sun Also Rises—Ernest Hemingway 

176 Of Human Bondage—W. Somerset Maugham 
180 Point Counter Point—Aldous Huxley 

186 Lord Jim—Joseph Conrad _ 

190 Pornassus on Wheels—Christopher Morley 
191 Death Comes for the Archbishop—Cather 
193 Droli Stories—Bolzoac 

196 Travels of Marco Polo 

198 The Sex Problem in Modern Society 

211 Three Lives—Gertrude Stein 


MODERN LIBRARY GIANTS, $1.00 


A series of famous big classics, averaging over 1000 


pages each, 


library size, including such important 


titles as Poems and Plays of Robert Browning (G17), 
Eleven Famous Pieys of Henrik Ibsen (G18), Homer's 


lied and Odyssey (G19). 


SEND NO MONEY! 
Send for the books you 


want---Al OUR RISK ! 
S days’ approval 


To MODERN LIBRARY 


Dept. B, 20 East G7th Street, New York City 
©) Please send me the Modern Library books 
whose numbers I have written below. I will pay 
postman 95c for each regular title and $1 for 
each “Giant” title, plus a few cents postage, 
and if I am not completely satisfied, I may 
return any or ell of them within 5 fare and 
you will return what I have paid, in full. 





Name.. 
Address 
City and State.. 
Check here if : you wish . enclose yremittance 
with order and we wil — © charges. 
Same 5 days’ return a. B, app iy 


Please send me a complete list of Modern 
brary titles. 
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Send for a complete list. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


School Budgets and Teaching Films 


P. R. MEINHARD 


AST to be added—first to be 
dropped.” These eight words 
adequately describe the present rela- 
tion of teaching films to many school 
budgets. Is this situation justified, 
or does it deprive the schools of a 
tool that would be especially valuable 
at this time? 

As every educator knows, teaching 
films have had a hard road to travel. 
Although the motion picture, by its 
very nature, held promise as an un- 
usually powerful educational device, 
its possibilities were not generally 
appreciated for many years. Indeed, 
the movies came to be regarded as 
the exclusive property of the theater. 


Eventually, however, the persistent: 


work of a few pioneers affected the 
attitude of other educators, and more 
or less sporadically the schools began 
using classroom films. 

Many a school budget was gradu- 
ally being adjusted to accommodate 
them, and more and more often 
architects’ plans made provision for 
convenient and efficient projection. 
Then—just when the future of this 
visual education device looked bright 
—came the depression. When its 
impact was fully felt in the school 
world, instructional movies, often 
being situated at the bottom of the 
budget, were conveniently snipped 
off. 

This was a perfectly natural, and 
no doubt unavoidable, reaction to the 
pressure for reduced budgets. 
reductions extending even to the 
dropping of thousands of teachers, it 
was not to be expected that class- 
room films would escape the snipping 
operation. Yet no deletion, however 
strongly dictated by circumstances, 
could have been more unfortunate. 


VALUE OF Fitms PRovED 


Today, educators in general are 
convinced of the efficacy of motion 
pictures. It is evident that films will 
play an increasingly vital part in the 
education of the future, for their 
intrinsic pedagogic value has been 
proved again and again. Because of 
our slowness in adopting them, how- 
ever, we could not have advanced 
far in development of their uses, even 
if there had been no interruption; 
and the blow dealt them by the de- 
pression has caused an added retarda- 
tion that cannot be offset for years 
to come. 

In the face of this situation, what 
should be the attitude of schools to- 
ward classroom films? Should those 
that have not been able to acquire 
them forget them—at least for the 
present? 

In order to answer these questions 
intelligently it will be well, first of 
all, to reconsider the value of films in 
education. Admittedly they possess, 
to a marked degree, the power of 


imparting information. They stimu-. 


late pupils to do voluntary reading 
and engage in other worth-while 
extra-curricular activities. As is 
true of all motion pictures, the re- 
tention of ideas obtained from edu- 
cational films is remarkable. One 
experiment after another has demon- 
strated that they do actually improve 


With 





pupils’ standings, besides bestowing 
certain less tangible, but none the 
less important, benefits. 

All of these advantages are the 
common and accepted ones. There is, 
however, a certain plus value in class- 
room motion pictures that is partic- 
ularly significant at this time. Films 
not only help pupils to traverse the 
ever-growing field of knowledge, but 
to traverse it rapidly. It has been 
said that they cover in fifteen 
minutes what would otherwise re- 
quire hours of study and discussion. 
Assuming that pictures are correctly 
used, they aid in speeding up, vitaliz- 
ing, and making effective the brim- 
ful, complicated curricula of our 
up-to-date schools, and in so doing 
they substantially lighten the teach- 
er’s load. 


A GENUINE SHORT CUT 


Because of economic conditions, 
schools have tended to fall behind in 
their work, yet school registration 
has risen to a record point. At the 
very best it will be a long time before 
educators can catch up. Under such 
conditions the accelerative power of 
motion pictures takes on surpassing 
importance. For at this juncture 
the schools can certainly benefit by 
any genuine short cut. If the class- 
room film is such a short cut, then 
scientific management demands that 
it be adopted, in order to help carry 
out the appalling task which the 
schools have before them. If it defi- 
nitely provides a way out, neglect 
of such a powerful instrument would 
seem inexcusable. 

The commonest objection to mo- 
tion pictures as a teaching device is 
their “prohibitive cost.” To this 
there are several answers. Use of 
films naturally presupposes the avail- 
ability of some money for education. 
A number of cities found funds for 
securing films on a large scale as soon 
as they were available in suitable form 
and quantity—and at higher prices 
than now prevail. In the last two 
years the cost of silent classroom 
films—the type accepted by the 
majority of school authorities as the 
most flexible and in other ways most 
practical—has been considerably re- 
duced. 

But there is another and entirely 
different angle to this matter of 
cost. The insignificant percentage 
of school appropriations formerly de- 
voted to books has in some places 
been cut to the vanishing point. 
This, together with other major 
handicaps, has resulted in inadequate 
instruction, with a consequent in- 
crease in repeaters, who cost the 
schools about $100 each per year. 
The results of experiments show that 
films, like textbooks, reduce the 
number of repeaters. Indeed, they 
seem to eliminate those repeaters who 
fail to react to the older teaching de- 
vices. Thus a comparatively small 
expenditure per school helps lift po- 
tential repeaters over the final hur- 
dles—and this investment returns 
dividends, not for one year but for 
several. 

(Continued on page 9) 
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Under these conditions it would 
appear to be sound and farseeing 
economy to invest in films, and poor 
economy to dismiss them as just a 
new-fangled, costly device—paying 
through the years the greater price 
exacted by neglect of this instruc- 
tional medium. 
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progress. Despite the vast expendi- 
tures of pre-depression days, educa- 
tion has lagged behind scientific 
advances, and one of the points of 
lag has been visual education. Can 
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er place? If classroom movies are 
important, should not steps be taken 
to give them the place they deserve 
in school budgets? 
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which is still generally unfamiliar 
with the values that educators attach 
to films. Many people think of all 
motion pictures as entertainment 
pictures, and consider teaching films 
as foibles. When educational author- 
ities are convinced of the value of 
movies—as a necessity in a changing 
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School Budgets and 
Teaching Films 


(Continued from page 9) 


the publicity may be paralleled with 
certain preparations for the use of 
films. A survey should be made of 
the principal film sources and what 
they have to offer. The various 
makes of projectors should be investi- 
gated. Tentative techniques em- 
bodying the™ use of films should be 
formulated and studied, taking into 
account effective techniques already 
worked out in other schools or school 
systems. The classrooms of new 
schools should be equipped with 
electrical outlets for projectors, and 
with the opaque window shades 
necessary for good motion picture 
projection. 

School authorities who are con- 
vinced of the efficacy of films can 
convince the public of the need of 
using them. The public relies on 
their judgment. They can demon- 
strate that since movies are the most 
powerful of visual aids, doing with- 
out them (because of the initial in- 
vestment, or because of uninformed 
opposition) is to be woefully short- 
sighted. They can prove that ulti- 
mate economy, as well as immediate 
efficiency, is the basis for their whole- 
hearted advocacy of this modern 
educational medium. 


Talks on Government 


The outstanding problems to be 
considered by state legislatures are 
the subject of a series of You and 
Your Government broadcasts run- 
ning through June 11th. Federal of- 
ficials, congressmen, governors, and 
outstanding political scientists will 
give the results of their experience to 
the seven thousand state legislators 
who will be dealing directly with 
these problems, and to citizens who 
are, or should be, vitally interested 
in them. 

The 1935 series, “The 44 State 
Legislatures of 1935,” is the tenth 
under the general title You and Your 
Government. It is sponsored by the 
National Advisory Council on Radio 
in Education of the Committee on 
Civic Education by Radio, and by the 
American Political Science Associa- 
tion, in co-operation with the Na- 
tional Municipal League. The talks 
may be heard Tuesday evenings at 
7:30, Eastern Standard Time, over 
a nation-wide network of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. 

Liquor control, state and local tax- 
ation, the one-house legislature, mod- 
ernization of local government, crime 
and police protection, social insur- 
ance, public safety, and the organiza- 
tion and election of state legislatures 
will be some of the topics discussed. 
Among the speakers will be Federal 
Housing Administrator James A. 
Moffett, Governor Harold G. Hoff- 
man, New Jersey; Governor Philip F, 
LaFollette, Wisconsin; Governor 
H. Styles Bridges, New Hampshire; 
Edward P. Mulrooney, chairman, 
New York State Alcoholic Bev- 
erage Control Board; President 
Harold W. Dodds of Princeton Uni- 
versity, and Raymond Moley, editor 
of Today. 
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CONTINENTAL DIVIDE-Seen on Student Tours 


HE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, in the 
(Tents of the Rockies, offers you 

unsurpassed opportunities for com- 
bining summer study with recreation. 
Organized hikes and week-end outings; 
visits to glaciers; automobile excursions 
to Rocky Mountain National Park; moun- 
tainclimbing; mountain camp maintained 
forsummer students.Altitude ofonemile, 
within sight of perpetual snow, gives unex- 
celled climate & stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 13 to July 20 
(Intermission, July 1 to July 5) 


Second Term, July 22 to Aug.23 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law, Education, Home Economics, Busi- 
ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field 
courses in Geology and Biology. Maison 
Francaise. Casa Espafiola. University 
Theater with special instruction in Dra- 
matic Production. Nursery, Demonstra- 
tion and Training Schools. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and 
administrators. Special opportunities 
for graduate wea. recitals and 
public lectures. 


COMBINE N. E. A. AND 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Intermission makes this possible 
N. E. A. Denver, June 30 to July 6 
Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from East and South 


Universityof Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 
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SEND TODAY for Complete Information 

Dean of the SumMER QUARTER Yang’, tT) 

University of Colo Boulder, Colo. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: 





| Street and No. 
_ Cr and State. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


Queries can seldom be answered in the 
next issue after their receipt, and 
omissions are frequently necessary be- 
cause of limited space. A remittance 
of 15 cents with each question secures 
reply by private letter. Address all 
Queries to JoHN H. ARNOLD, 1429 FirtH 
Avenue, S.E., Crepar Rapips, Iowa. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance 
will be interested in Mr. Arnold’s an- 
nouncement in the front of this issue. 








What and where is Dalai Nor?— 
Indiana. 
This is a lake in Manchuria, source 


of the Argun River. It is sometimes 
called Kulun. 


How long did John Marshall serve 
as chief justice of the United States 
Supreme Court?—North Carolina. 

John Marshall was appointed chief 
justice January 31, 1801, and held 
this position until his death, July 6, 
1835. 

How long has the Bank of England 
been in operation?—T exas. 

The charter for the Bank of Eng- 
land was obtained July 27, 1694, and 
the bank opened January 1, 1695. It 
has been in continuous operation 
since that date. 

Do the gold coins of Great Britain 
contain as large a percentage of gold 
as the gold coins of the United States? 


_—New Jersey. 


The coins of the United States 
contain ninety per Cent of gold while 
those of Great Britain have almost 
ninety-two per cent. 


How did rubber get its name?— 
Minnesota. 

It is claimed that the name came 
from the first practical use that was 
made of the material. It was found 
to be excellent for erasing pencil 
marks; small pieces of the substance 
which were distributed for the pur- 
pose of rubbing out mistakes were 


called “rubbers.” 


How cold is absolute zero?—lIowa. 

Absolute zero is reckoned as 273 
degrees Centigrade below the freezing 
point of water, or 459 degrees below 
zero Fahrenheit. However, in actual 
experiments no gas has ever been 
cooled to so low a temperature. The 
freezing point of helium is within 
two degrees Centigrade of absolute 
zero. 


What is the literal meaning of 
“ibid.,” used in references?>—Ten- 
nessee. 

Ibid. is an abbreviated form of the 
Latin adverb “ibidem.” Its literal 
meaning is “in the same place.” In 
a series of references, the term is used 
to indicate that the reference is to be 
found in the same source as the pre- 
ceding. 

What was the “folkmote” of the 
American colonial period?—Colorado. 

The folkmote or folkmoot was the 
public meeting of individual freemen 
living in a town, or township, held 
for the purpose of discussing and de- 
ciding upon matters for the common 
good. The folkmote, which origi- 
nated in England in Anglo-Saxon 
days, was common in the New Eng- 
land colonies, but was seldom found 
in the middle and southern colonies. 
The present-day town meeting is the 
lineal descendant of the folkmote. 
(Continued on page 12) 







HEKTOGRAPH 
SEATWORK 


Vivid - Effective - Labor Saving - Economical 
Typical Sets 


SENTENCE AND PIC- 
TURE MATCHING. 10 
different sheets, x10 
inches, and 2 ote 

No. 


HERE’S no need for drudgery in preparing seatwork. No 
need, either, for spending more than a few cents per lesson. 
Your classes can have their share of this valuable seatwork 
instruction without hours of tedious preparation or heavy 
expense on your part. You can now obtain MASTER copies of 
the finest seatwork printed in Duplicating Ink. The material 
in this seatwork is prepared by prominent educators and ap- 
proved by the highest authorities. It is beautifully printed 
and illustrated. 


50—75 PERFECT COPIES 


Each master copy only costs a few cents and will make 50 to 
75 perfect copies on your Hektograph or Duplicator within a 
te Peorune. 13 a few ee. Each set of =a ae 
oe oes, SS es. comes packed in a strong envelope, ready 
— ee for use. Satisfaction is guaranteed. 
for coloring and use and Your money will be cheerfully refunded 
Fa” wy ptory on if you decide to return the material, Send 
Landing of Columbus to the coupon today. 
we t. No. 60H., 


SOCIAL STUDIES Pic- TRU-COPY HEKTOGRAPH 


be 2 12 master shects Low peieed and efficient. Meta! pan with litho- 
- ' grap cover. mplete with ink and sponge. 

and good citizenship Do OP TOR. 10x12 inches. $1.70 postpaid 

coloring. No. 61H., 75c. No. 121B. 10x15 inches. $1.95 ‘postpaid 


Mail the Coupon — Everything Sent Postpaid 


a ee So ee ee 
BECKLEY- CARDY CO., 1634 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 

Enclosed find Money Order for $............ Please send 
the Hektograph Seatwork checked below. I understand I 
may return material and have my money refunded, if 
not satisfied. 


C) Color GreBen BB, Whe, GE Whicrccceeccccccescccceed 50¢ school......... ; . 
LR, 4 Grades 1-3. No.62H...60 

Directions to Follow. Grades 1-8. No. 54H 75¢ 

Questions to Answer. Grades 1-3. No. 63 H .. . ” A 
lE Number Seatwork. No. 76 H ......+..--.:sssesseseeeeseess j | 
[5 Feterraternt No.6 — ry 


PICTURE, WORD AND 
oguon, Savoutme, 1% 
ereni x 
inches. Animals, _ birds 
and familiar objects, 
words in_ both ee and 
script. No. 75H., 765c. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 
IN PICTURE. 12 mas- 
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. 61 A 75¢ 
Ti Hektooraph. No, 101 B...$1.70. () No, 121 B...$1.95 | 
FREE TEACHERS’ CATALOG State 


BECKLEY - CARDY 


CHICAGO 

















na SUMMER 
SESSION 
at 
MINNESOTA 
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Invest wisely in yourself and in your 
earning power. Your summer session at 
the University of Minnesota pays abun- 
dant dividends in a ae for a bet- 
ter position—in a ie ened outlook and 
broader viewpoints—in health and hap- 
piness, too. For Minneapolis lies at the 
threshold of the famed Ten Thousand 
Lakes vacation land. It’s a city of re- 
markable beauty, cultural and recrea- 
tional advantages. 


ADULTS STUDY THEIR WORLD 


The University of Min- The University of 
nesota offers for the Minnesota offers you a 
first time a formal faculty of 250 selected 
course of training in educators, with 600 
Adult Education. Spe- courses leading to bac- 
cial coves in —_ calaureate or advanced 
ogy; ergency Educa- Y 
— oo we 
Public Health, Physical 
Education, Play Produc- 
tion, Home Economics, 
Music and many others 
of value in the adult sions. Fees and living 
education movement. expenses are moderate. 

Ask for special bulletin in your field, or 

write for complete bulletin to: Dept. B 

DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
236 Administration Building 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


To round out your 
summer session, there 
are special lectures, re- 
citals, plays and excur- 














Minneapolis Minnesota 
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Without $ 


Millions of mothers would be happier, more con- 
tent... if they knew what some school officials 
are doing to give children an education without 
sacrificing health. Mothers and fathers will 
wholeheartedly support the health programs of 
educators, especially that phase of it providing 
for posturally correct and eye-protection school 
seating for children. 


Parents will be grateful to school executives who 
install eye-protection desks to replace obsolete 
types which force the child to slump or stoop, 
cramping vital organs and injuring health. 


This new type desk not only makes it natural 
and comfortable to sit posturally correct... but 
provides, as well, a movable book support which 
minimizes eyestrain by enabling pupils to 
read or study with book at correct height, focal 
distance, and angle of vision. 


It will be interesting and well worth while to 
investigate reseating with “American” desks... 
to know the many types designed for specific 
needs and their outstanding, exclusive features. 








~amaue=| FREE Classroom Posture 
; Poster and Seating Booklets 


We will mail free to school officials and 
teachers, a classroom posture poster in 
colors, which encourages children to sit 
erect. It contains no advertising. With it, too, 
we will mail interesting posture and eye- 
protection booklets. Address Dept. N. I. 3. 




















AMERICAN SEATING 
COMPANY 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, 
Churches and Public Auditoriums on 


General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES IN ALL TRADE AREAS 
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Poppy Posters 


Thousand of American boys and 
girls will be drawing memorial poppy 
posters during the next few months 
in the American Legion Auxiliary’s 
annual Poppy Poster Contest. The 
posters wili be judged in local con- 
tests and be shown in communities 
before Poppy Day. The posters win- 
ning locally will be sent on to state 
and national contests to be held at 
the Auzxiliary’s state and national 
conventions during summer and fall. 
The contest will be conducted in two 





classes, one for pupils in sixth to 
ninth grades, inclusive, and the other 
for high school pupils. Local, state, 
and national prizes will be awarded 
in each class. 

The purpose of the contest is to 
bring American school children into 
direct contact with the symbolism of 
the scarlet poppy, the flower which 
gave the World War battlefields and 
cemeteries their one touch of beauty 
and life. 

Memorial poppies are made by dis- 
abled veterans, under the direction 
of the American Legion Auxiliary, in 





government hospitals and convales- 
cent workrooms in all parts of the 
country. The women of the Auxil- 
iary distribute them on the streets 
throughout the nation on Poppy 
Day, the Saturday before Memorial 
Day, to be worn in honor of the war 
dead. In return, the wearers make 
contributions to the Auxiliary for 
the welfare of the war’s living vic- 
tims—disabled veterans, widows, and 
fatherless children. 

Rules for the contest may be ob- 
tained from local units of the Ameri- 
can Legion Auxiliary. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 
(Continued from page 11) 





From what was the ancient food 
“puls” made?—Connecticut. 

In ancient Rome puls consisted of 
a thick gruel or porridge made from 
a grain called “spelta.” This grain 
is similar to wheat and is still growh 
to some extent, being known as spelt, 
Puls was used extensively in early 
Roman times as a substitute for 
bread. Our word pulse (for an arti- 
cle of food) is derived from puls. 


When did the federal government 
establish its policy of placing Indians 
on reservations?—Ohio. 

The first Indian reservation after 
the Revolutionary War was estab- 
lished by the United States Congress 
in 1786. Twenty-eight years before, 
the Colony of New Jersey, through 
the activity of Governor Bernard, 
had created a reservation for the 
New Jersey Indians, then numbering 
about two hundred. 


Are there more than seven stars in 
the group known as the Seven Sisters 
or Pleiades?—lowa. 

The Pleiades group of stars when 
viewed through a strong telescope 
seems to consist of more than seven 
stars, but photographs show that this 
is only a rather faint nebulosity fill- 
ing the region occupied by these 
stars. It is believed to be “rarefied 
matter made luminous by stimula- 
tion of the radiation of the hot stars 
comprised in it.” 

Who were the Molly Maguires?— 
New Jersey. 

The Molly Maguires were mem- 
bers of secret Irish associations in 
this country and in Ireland. The 
first association was formed in Ire- 
land about 1843 to intimidate law 
officers and prevent the service of 
legal writs on Irish tenants. In 1854 
a similar association was formed 
in the anthracite coal region of 
Pennsylvania to intimidate employers 
and officers of the law. The mem- 
bers of this latter organization even 
went so far as to murder persons 
obnoxious to them. The association 
was finally broken up in 1876 by 
criminal prosecution. Both in Ire- 
land and in America members dis- 
guised themselves as women, hence 
the name Molly Maguires. 


How many stamps does the United 
States government print in the special 
commemorative issues? — Connecti- 
cut, 

Usually the government does not 
print more than ten million to fifty 
million of any stamp in a special 
commemorative issue, although it 
did print one hundred million of the 
Mother’s Day stamps. In some in- 
stances only a few million stamps are 
printed of a certain kind, but ten 
million or less is considered a small 
edition. Some of the larger denomi- 
nations in the early commemorative 
issues were very limited in number 
It is reported that less than one hun- 
dred thousand each of the one-dollar 
and two-dollar stamps of the Trans- 
Mississippi Exposition were printed. 
These particular stamps are extreme- 
ly rare, good used copies selling for 
several times the face value. 
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HERE is something particularly exciting about planning the 

March issue of THE INsTRUCTOR each year. The sense that 

spring is on the way even though the landscape that meets 

the eye is cold and wintry, is one of those lovely things that 

most of us enjoy. To our readers who live in southern regions, the 

coming of spring may not be quite so exciting, but for anyone whose 

home is in that broad section of the land which feels the icy touch of 

the Frost Fairies, the thought of bud and blossom is indeed heartening. 
So, with this issue, we joyfully lift our voices and sing: 











Our 


GSditoria l 


Welcome, sweet springtime, we greet thee in song, 
Murmurs of gladness fall on the ear; 

Voices long hush’d now their full notes proiong 
Echoing far and near. 


Sunshine now wakes all the flow’rets from sleep, 
Joy-giving incense floats on the air; 
Snowdrop and primrose both timidly peep, 
Hail we the glad new year. 


Balmy and life-breathing breezes are blowing, 
Swiftly to nature new vigor bestowing; 

Ah! how my heart beats with rapture anew, 
As earth’s fairest beauties again meet my view. 


° } Sing then, ye birds, raise your voices on high, 


Sing then, ye birds, O sing! 


Flow’rets awake ye! burst into bloom! 
CL eC Springtime is come and sweet summer is nigh, 
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A abate the wind blowing a merry gale, 
and the kite of interest to all boys and 
some girls, one readily seizes upon a subject of such live interest and 
makes the most of it in the classroom. To help you along the way, we 
offer first the poster in color, which you will find on Plate I. It is a 
lovely picture if one wanted it only for schoolroom decoration, since 
its gay colors lend sparkle and joy anywhere. But it also has the decided 
advantage of providing suitable subject matter for the month. The 
combination of kites and Dutch figures is most appealing. The page 
of progressive drawings showing children walking in the wind will be 
invaluable in teaching drawing to first- and second-graders. “The 
March Wind” is a delightful play for middle- and upper-grade chil- 
dren, and there is an interesting illustrated handwork article for these 
same children entitled, “Making American and Dutch Windmills.” A 
charming primary song is “My Kite,” and seatwork, recitations, and a 
recreational activity center around the wind that blows in March. 


Sd 


| tee pages in the Picture Section feature Europe, while several 
reading pages are devoted to Holland. A land which produces so 
many bulbs and which is noted for its windmills can scarcely help being 
a focal point in the spring of the year. 
Elementary science topics for the spring months are given special 
emphasis, and can be found in the form of units of work, stories, 
blackboard and window decorations, songs, recitations, an informal 


dramatization, and brief arti- 
cles. With this material to help 
you, we hope that you will have « 
every reason to look forward 


to the first day of spring. Manacinc Eprroa 
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“THE OLD WINDMILL” —ErroreE CASER 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Instructor oF ArT, Tower Hitt ScHoor, WitmincTon, DELAWARE 


OW strong and sturdy this 
windmill looks, standing 
against the great clouds 

that move gently along! It is 
weather-tanned by sun and rain. 
How many busy days it has seen, 
when wheat was thrashed, or water 
was drawn up from the canal, by the 
force of its mighty arms spinning 
round and round! 

There is a kind of quiet busyness 
about the whole picture. As we look 
at the windmill, the arms seem to 
move slowly. In the wheat field that 
lies between the mill and the canal, 
men are probably at work. The cow 
stands still, wondering whether she 
will nibble some more grass or per- 
haps go down to get a drink of water. 
The trees and bushes, in full leaf, cast 
short shadows under the full sun of 
noonday. 

Notice the many long horizontal 
spaces the artist has used to give a 
feeling of ease to his picture. Only 


QUESTIONS 


In what country do you think the 
artist saw this windmill? Are there 
windmills where you live? 

What time of year do you think it 
is? Why do you think so? Are the 
clouds moving slowly or swiftly 
across the sky? 

What colors has the artist used to 
make this old windmill? What col- 


ors would you use to paint a windmill 
in sunshine? 

How did the artist tell us that the 
sun was shining on certain parts of 
the trees and not on other parts? 
Do you think that the cow helps in 
the design of the picture? 


THE PICTURE 


the height of the mill and the direc- 
tions of the mighty arms break the 
long, low lines. Even the clouds seem 
to move straight across the sky. 
How carefully the artist has repeated 
the lines of the mill in the billowy 
cloud that is sailing high above it. 

The directions of the arms give a 
pleasant design to the composition 
and bring all our attention to the 
thing the artist most wanted us to see 
—the windmill itself. The curved 
lines of the trees that peep into the 
picture at the top seem to make a 
frame. ‘There is a suggestion, too, of 
fragrance in this picture—new-cut 
wheat, warm sun, and green things 
growing. 

Have you ever seen any windmills 
like this one? Or have you read 
stories about them? They are almost 
always busy helping the farmer ex- 
tract oil from seeds, grind wheat into 
flour, thrash hemp, saw wood, or 
crush gravel. And most important 


THE ARTIST 


HE artist, Ettore Caser, who painted the 
cover of the month, was born in Venice, 
Italy, in 1880. Of his early life we know 
very little, except that as a student he worked 
with De Maria, and at the Academy, in 
Venice. It is not hard to imagine that the 
very color of the city, its romance and artistic 
history, taught him much and filled his heart 
with a desire to achieve something worth 
while in the field of painting. 

In 1908, Caser came to America, going first 
to Boston, and later opening a studio in Chi- 
cago. He is now an American citizen, resid- 
ing in New York, and is an associate member 
of the National Academy of Design. 

A critic, in writing of Caser’s work, has 
said: “ “The Old Windmill’ reveals his Vene- 
tian ancestry and predilections. There is a 
suggestion of the great Veronese in the rich- 
ness of his pigments and in his obvious de- 
light in suave colors in and for themselves.” 
This same critic has felt a kinship between 

(Continued on page 71) 


of all is the way they pump water 
from the small canals to the big ones, 
which carry it to the sea. 

Mr. Caser was born in the colorful 
city of Venice, Italy; and Venice, like 
the cities in Holland, has many canals. 
If we study the colors in this picture 
of Holland, we will notice that they 
give to it a warm sunny feeling. 
This makes us think of Italian skies. 
Earlier Venetian artists loved rich 
colors and the beauty of many tones 
of the same color. Notice the differ- 
ent greens and tans, and the rich, 
warm tones of Venetian red which 
are used in this picture. 

There is a happy contrast of warm 
and cool colors. The artist has put 
all his brightest and lightest colors 
just where they would help to make 
the windmill the important part of 
the picture. Even the cow helps to 
carry our attention into the picture, 
and at the same time gives an interest 
all her own. 


ACTIVITIES 


Imagine that this windmill be- 
longs to your father. Then make up 
a story or a poem telling some of the 
things that it does, or the good times 
you have had playing in its loft. 

Make a picture of this windmill on 
a windy day. Be sure to let us know 
how hard the arms are working. 

Read stories and poems or learn a 
song or a dance telling about the 
great windmills of Holland. 

See whether you can make some of 
the colors in the picture. Try mix- 
ing sunshiny tans and soft gray-blues. 
Mix just a little first and then test the 
color on a piece of paper. 
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FOR MARCH 


_. is a summary of primary school 
subjects treated in this section and in 
other current pages. 


> 


Arithmetic; Spelling— 

For arithmetic, see the unit on this page; 
seatwork, page 28; and articles, pages 18 and 
§2. Page 52 also has a spelling article. 


> 


Art Appreciation; Handcraft— 

The cover, the picture study on page 15, a 
story on page 30, and Plates I, II, and IV offer 
material for art appreciation. Handcraft is 
included in units on this page and on pages 17 
and 26; in seatwork, page 28; in articles, pages 
24 and 25; and in a play, page 22. See also 
articles on pages 18, 19, and 51; the sand table, 
page 20; the poster, page 29; and the window 
decoration and the blackboard decorations. 


2. 


Elementary Science; Nature Study; Hygiene— 

The cover, the picture study on page 15, a 
unit on page 17, and an article on page 24 
are concerned with Holland and the wind. A 
unit on page 26, a story on page 30, and a 
review on the Book Page suggest bird and ani- 
mal studies. The unit on this page, Plate IV, 
and a verse on page 23 offer material for food 
study. Various correlations are found in the 
following: songs and recitations on pages 22 
and 23; a story, page 30; the blackboard dec- 
orations, page 31; and two articles and the 
window decoration, pages 51 and §2. 


~ 


Language; Literature; Reading— 

Language material occurs on this page and on 
pages 17, 18, and 26. The unit on this page; 
an article, page 18; a play, page 22; and seat- 
work, page 28, relate to literature. For reading, 
see the unit, page 16; an article and a black- 
board quotation, page 18; seatwork, pages 21 
and 28; the poster, page 29; stories, page 30; 
and the Book Page. 


° 


Program Material; Music; Recreation— 

A play, five recitations, and an exercise are 
presented on pages 22 and 23. On pages 34 
and 35 are four additional recitations. Three 
songs occur on pages 22 and 23. For recre- 
ational suggestions see pages 18 and 19, and 
“For the Recess Period,” page 80. 


o> 
Social Studies; Character Education— 


Geography material is found in the cover; 
the picture study, page 15; units, pages 16, 17, 
and 26; an article, page 19; the sand table, 
page 20; seatwork, page 21; a play and recita- 
tion, page 22; the blackboard decorations, page 
31; an item, page 51; and Plates I and IV. 
History is involved in the unit on page 17. 
Character education is stressed in the unit on 
page 26; in the poster, page 29; in a story, page 
30; and in reviews on the Book Page of Good 
Manners and Etiquette in Daily Living. 


io 


Tests; Seatwork; Units of Work— 

Questions and activities occur in the picture 
study lesson, page 15. See pages 21 and 28 
for seatwork. A unit on sea food is given on 
this page; one on Holland on page 17; and one 
on bird life on page 26. 
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A Unit or StupYy—SEA Foop 


BESSIE B. EMANUEL 


INsTRUCTOR, STUDENT TEACHING, First Grape, Georce P. PHENIx TRAINING SCHOOL, 
Hampton INstiTUTE, HAMPrON, VIRGINIA 


I. Origin of unit. 

The children were encouraged to bring 
surprises to school. They were asked to 
do this in hopes that they would feel free 
to express themselves before the group. 
One morning a little girl brought a pic- 
ture to school which she showed during 
language class, saying, “Here is a picture. 
I brought it to school. The man is fish- 
ing. He is catching fish.” 

Through conversation it was found 
that the fathers of several of the chil- 
dren fish frequently, and that sea food is 
eaten every day by the children. There- 
fore, the fishing industry and what it 
contributes seemed a natural subject for 
the study. The next day the children 
were asked if they -would like to know 
more about fishing and more about sea 
food. Much enthusiasm prevailed. 

II. Objectives. 

A. To have the children become more 

interested in their environment. 

B. To select and arrange suitable sub- 

ject matter. 

C. To plan situations so that the class 

might learn from actual experiences. 
III. Procedure. 

The following list of questions and 
statements was the result of class discus- 
sions. 

Why do we eat fish so often? 

Why are so many people fishermen? 

Why are some fish hard to catch? 

How many ways can fish be caught? 

We want to know more about clams. 

We want to know more about oysters. 

We want to know more about crabs. 

In order to find out why so many of 
the fathers are fishermen, we had to 
study something about our location. 
From regional maps and other valuable 
material which we obtained about the 
fishing industry, we found that we are 
almost surrounded by water. We de- 
cided that a trip to the water front would 
help us. We went on the trip and saw 
many things. 

IV. Subject correlations. 

A. Reading. 

1. Mother Goose rhymes printed on 
charts formed the basis for the early 
reading lessons. Since available ma- 


terial at the children’s grade level 
was very scarce, it was necessary to 
get together as much information as 
possible and select the most impor- 
tant. This material was then put in- 
to story form and later made into 
three books, one for the advanced 
group, one for the middle group, 
and one for the slow group. Enough 
copies were made to supply each 
child with text suited to his reading 
ability. The stories were printed on 
separate sheets in the book. Where 
the children were to draw pictures, 
space was left for this work. The 
pages were bound together, and as a 
result each child had a little reading 
book with definite information con- 
cerning fish, crabs, oysters, and 
clams. Some sample pages follow. 


Wuere Fis Live 


Fish live in the water. 

They are shaped so they can go through 
the water easily. 

Fish have scales on them. 

They have no arms. 

They have no legs. 

They have fins to help them. 

Their fins help them the way our arms 
help us. 


Wuat FatHer Brincs Home 


Father brings home many things. 
He brings home fish. 

He brings home crabs. 

He brings home oysters. 


They are all good to eat. 
2. Throughout the books, by means 


of tests and seatwork directions, the 
children had a chance to read and 
draw as a check on comprehension. 
3. Reading charts based upon trips 
taken were also developed. 


Our Trip 


We went to see the fishing boats. 

We saw the water. 

The water is beautiful. 

We saw men fishing. 

We saw little boats and big boats. 

We live near the water. 

Fish are good for food. 

That is why we eat so many fish. 
(Continued on page 62) 
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EWING GALLOWAY 
Tue Peace Parace at THE Hacue 


A UNIT on HOLLAND 


ELIZABETH H. TABB 


PrincipaL, DarE-GRAFTON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, Dare, VIRGINIA 


I. Story of unit. 

As outgrowths of units on the Indians 
and the Pilgrims, the children became in- 
tensely interested in homes of other lands. 
One pupil pointed out that the caps of 
Pilgrim and Dutch girls were alike. This 
led to a group discussion of the Dutch 
who bought land from the Indians. Ques- 
tions arose as to how and why the Pil- 
grims used Dutch customs, and so our 
Dutch unit was initiated. 

Each child made a suitcase, dressed a 
doll to represent himself, prepared a pass- 
port, and pretended to set sail on the 
“Holland.” ‘The route had been selected, 
and the voyage was planned to last ten 
days. During the voyage, the children 


made an intensive study of the big steam- 
ship, and read and discussed many stories 
of the places they intended to visit in 
Holland. ‘The unit lasted eight weeks, 
and proved a truly educative experience. 





EWING GALLOWAY 
THe Famous CHEESE MARKET, ALKMAAR 


II. Aspects of our study of Holland. 
A. How people in countries markedly 
different from ours: 
1. Provide themselves with food, 
clothing, and shelter. 
2. Enjoy themselves. 
3. Express their artistic and reli- 
gious impulses. 
4. Educate their children. 
5. Provide us with goods we cannot 
produce. 
B. How transportation and commu- 
nication are affected by physical envi- 
ronment. 
III. Integrating activities. 
A. Collecting pictures and stories re- 
lating to Dutch life. 
B. Reading stories about Dutch life 
and customs. 
C. Planning trip to Holland. 
D. Visiting in Holland. 
1. Amsterdam—to see canals, Zuider 
Zee, museums, palaces, and dikes. 
2. Island of Marken—to see the 
homes, dress, and fishing vessels. 
3. Volendam—to see the quaint 
dress and fishing vessels. 
4. Edam and Alkmaar—to see dairy 
farms and the cheese market. 
5. Haarlem—to see tulip fields and 
windmills. 
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6. The Hague—to see the Peace Pal- 
ace, and the storks, and to visit the 
North Sea Beach. 
7. Rotterdam—to see the many ships 
in the harbor flying Dutch flags. 
8. Delft—to see the blue dishes. 
_E. Investigating while visiting in Hol- 
land. 
1. Location. 
2. People. 
3. Homes. 
4. Occupations. 
5. Amusements. 
6. Exports. 
F, Planning a newspaper, the Dutch 
News, to tell of our study and tour of 
Holland. 
1. Electing editors, printers, report- 
ers, and so on. 
2. Composing group stories about 


the visit to each city. 
(Continued on page 66) 
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FOR MARCH 


ELOW is a summary of primary school 
subjects treated in this section and in 
other current pages. 


~ 


Arithmetic; Spelling 

For arithmetic, see the unit on this page; 
seatwork, page 28; and articles, pages 18 and 
§2. Page 52 also has a spelling article. 


~ 


{rt Appreciation; Handcrajt 

Thg cover, the picture study on page 15, a 
story on page 30, and Plates I, Il, and 1V offes 
material for art appreciation. Handcraft is 
included in units on this page and on pages 17 
and 26; in seatwork, page 28; in articles, pages 
24 and 25; and in a play, page 22. See also 
articles on pages 18, 19, and 51; the sand table, 
page 20; the poster, page 29; and the window 
decoration and the blackboard decorations. 


= 


Elementary Science; Nature Study; Hygiene 

The cover, the picture study on page 15, a 
unit on page 17, and an article on page 24 
ure concerned with Holland and the wind. A 
unit on page 26, a story on page 30, and a 
review on the Book Page suggest bird and ani- 
mal studies. The unit on this page, Plate IV, 
und 2 verse on page 23 offer material for food 
study. Various correlations are found in the 
following: songs and recitations on pages 22 
and 23; a story, page 30; the blackboard dec 
orations, page 31; and two articles and the 
window decoration, pages 51 and §2. 


wy 


Language; Literature; Reading 

Language material occurs on this page and on 
pages 17, 18, and 26. The unit on this page; 
in article, page 18; a play, page 22; and seat 
work, page 28, relate to literature. For reading, 
see the unit, page 16; an article and a black 
board quotation, page 18; seatwork, pages 21 
and 28; the poster, page 29; stories, page 30; 
and the Book Page. 


” 


Program Material; Music; Recreation 

A play, five recitations, and an exercise are 
presented on pages 22 and 23. On pages 34 
and 35 are four additional recitations. Three 
songs occur on pages 22 and 23. For recre 
itional suggestions see pages 18 and 19, and 
“For the Recess Period,” page 80. 


oe 


Social Studies; Character Education 
Geography material is found in the cover; 
the picture study, page 15; units, pages 16, 17, 
and 26; an article, page 19; the sand table, 
page 20; seatwork, page 21; a play and recita 
tion, page 22; the blackboard decorations, page 
31; an item, page 51; and Plates I and IV. 
History is involved in the unit on page 17. 
Character education is stressed in the unit on 
page 26; in the poster, page 29; in a story, page 
30; and in reviews on the Book Page of Good 
Manners and Etiquette in Daily Living. 


Tests; Seatwork; Units of Work- 

estions and activities occur in the picture 
study lesson, page 15. See pages 21 and 28 
for seatwork. A unit on sea food is given on 
this page; one on Holland on page 17; and one 
on bird life on page 26. 
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A UNIT or StupDy—SEA Foop 


BESSIE B. EMANUEL 


INsTRUCTOR, STUDENT TEACHING, First Grave, Georce P. PHentx Tratninc ScHooL, 
Hampton InstiTuTE, HAMPrON, VIRGINIA 


I. Origin of unit. 

The children were encouraged to bring 
surprises to school. They were asked to 
do this in hopes that they would feel free 
to express themselves before the group. 
One morning a little girl brought a pic- 
ture to school which she showed during 
language class, saying, “Here is a picture. 
I brought it to school. The man is fish- 
ing. He is catching fish.” 

Through conversation it was found 
that the fathers of several of the chil- 
dren fish frequently, and that sea food is 
eaten every day by the children. There- 
fore, the fishing industry and what it 
contributes seemed a natural subject for 
the study. The next day the children 
were asked if they would like to know 
more about fishing and more about sea 
food. Much enthusiasm prevailed. 

II. Objectives. 

A. To have the children become more 

interested in their environment. 

B. To select and arrange suitable sub- 

ject matter. 

C. To plan situations so that the class 

might learn from actual experiences. 
Ill. Procedure. 

The following list of questions and 
statements was the result of class discus- 
sions. 

Why do we eat fish so often? 

Why are so many people fishermen? 

Why are some fish hard to catch? 

How many ways can fish be caught? 

We want to know more about clams. 

We want to know more about oysters. 

We want to know more about crabs. 

In order to find out why so many of 
the fathers are fishermen, we had to 
study something about our location. 
From regional maps and other valuable 
material which we obtained about the 
fishing industry, we found that we are 
almost surrounded by water. We de- 
cided that a trip to the water front would 
help us. We went on the trip and saw 
many things. 

IV. Subject correlations. 

A. Reading. 

1. Mother Goose rhymes printed on 
charts formed the basis for the early 
reading lessons. Since available ma- 


terial at the children’s grade level 
was very scarce, it was necessary to 
get together as much information as 
possible and select the most impor- 
tant. This material was then put in- 
to story form and later made into 
three books, one for the advanced 
group, one for the middle group, 
and one for the slow group. Enough 
copies were made to supply each 
child with text suited to his reading 
ability. The stories were printed on 
separate sheets in the book. Where 
i children were to draw pictures, 
space was left for this work. The 
pages were bound together, and as a 
result each child had a little reading 
book with definite information con- 
cerning fish, crabs, oysters, and 
clams. Some sample pages follow. 
Where Fist Live 
Fish live in the water. 
They are shaped so they can go through 
the water easily. 
Fish have scales on them. 
They have no arms. 
They have no legs. 
They have fins to help them. 
Their fins help them the way our arms 
help us. 


War Faruer Barncs Home 


Father brings home many things. 
He brings home fish. 

He brings home crabs. 

He brings home oysters. 


They are all good to eat. 


2. Throughout the books, by means 

of tests and seatwork directions, the 
children had a chance to read and 
draw as a check on comprehension. 
3. Reading charts based upom trips 
taken were also developed. 


Our Trip 
We went to see the fishing boats. 


We saw the water. 

The water is beautiful. 

We saw men fishing. 

We saw little boats and big boats. 

We live near the water. 

Fish are good for food, 

That is why we eat so many fish, 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Twewe O41. ower P 7” 
Tre Peace Parace at Tre Hacer 


A UNIT oN HOoLLanpD 


Parncipat, Dane-Gaarron ELEMENTARY Scwoot, Daan, Vincinia 


I. Story of unit. 

As outgrowths of units on the Indians 
and the Pilgrims, the children became in- 
tensely interested in homes of other lands. 
One pupil pointed out that the caps of 
Pilgrim and Dutch girls were alike. This 
led to a group discussion of the Dutch 
who bought land from the Indians. Ques- 
tions arose as to how and why the Pil- 
grims used Dutch customs, and so our 
Dutch unit was initiated. 

Each child made a suitcase, dressed a 
doll to represent himself, prepared a pass- 
port, and pretended to set sail on the 
“Holland.” The route had been selected, 
and the voyage was planned to last ten 
days. During the voyage, the children 
made an intensive study of the big steam- 
ship, and read and discussed many stories 
of the places they intended to visit in 
Holland. The unit lasted eight weeks, 
and proved a truly educative experience, 





RING GALLOWAY 


THe Famous CHesse Maaket, ALKMAAR 


II. Aspects of our study of Holland. 
A. How people in countries markedly 
different from ours: 
1. Provide themselves with food, 
clothing, and shelter. 
2. Enjoy themselves. 
3. Express their artistic and reli- 
gious impulses. 
4. Educate their children. 
S$. Provide us with goods we cannot 
produce. 
B. How transportation and commu- 
nication are affected by physical envi- 
ronment. 
III. Integrating activities. 
A. Collecting pictures and stories re- 
lating to Dutch life. 
B. Reading stories about Dutch life 
and customs, 
C. Planning trip to Holland. 
D. Visiting in Holland. 
1. Amsterdam—to see canals, Zuider 
Zee, museums, palaces, and dikes. 
2. Island of Marken—to see the 
homes, dress, and fishing vessels. 
3. Volendam—to see the quaint 
dress and fishing vessels. 
4. Edam and Alkmaar—to see dairy 
farms and the cheese market. 
§. Haarlem—to see tulip fields and 
windmills. 








6. The Hague—to see the Peace Pal- 

ace, and the storks, and to visit the 

North Sea Beach. 

7.. Rotterdam—to see the many ships 

in the harbor flying Dutch flags. 

&. Delft—to see the blue dishes. 
E. Investigating while visiting in Hol- 
land. 

1, Location. 

2. People. 

3. Homes. 

4. Occupations. 

5. Amusements. 

6. Exports. 
F. Planning a newspaper, the Duich 
News, to tell of our study and tour of 
Holland. 

1. Electing editors, printers, report- 

ers, and so on. 

2. Composing group stories about 

the visit to each city. 

(Continued on page 66) 
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_ is a summary of primary school 
subjects treated in this ‘section and in 
other current pages. 


oe 


Arithmetic; Spelling— 

For arithmetic, see the unit on this page; 
seatwork, page 28; and articles, pages 18 and 
§2. Page 52 also has a spelling article. 


> 


Art Appreciation; Handcraft— 

The cover, the picture study on page 15, a 
story on page 30, and Plates I, II, and IV offer 
material for art appreciation. Handcraft is 
included in units on this page and on pages 17 
and 26; in seatwork, page 28; in articles, pages 
24 and 25; and in a play, page 22. See also 
articles on pages 18, 19, and 51; the sand table, 
page 20; the poster, page 29; and the window 
decoration and the blackboard decorations. 


Elementary Science; Nature Study; Hygiene— 

The cover, the picture study on page 15, a 
unit on page 17, and an article on page 24 
are concerned with Holland and the wind. A 
unit on page 26, a story on page 30, and a 
review on the Book Page suggest bird and ani- 
mal studies. The unit on this page, Plate IV, 
and a verse on page 23 offer material for food 
study. Various correlations are found in the 
following: songs and recitations on pages 22 
and 23; a story, page 30; the blackboard dec- 
orations, page 31; and two articles and the 
window decoration, pages 51 and §2. 


> 


Language; Literature; Reading— 

Language material occurs on this page and on 
pages 17, 18, and 26. The unit on this page; 
an article, page 18; a play, page 22; and seat- 
work, page 28, relate to literature. For reading, 
see the unit, page 16; an article and a black- 
board quotation, page 18; seatwork, pages 21 
and 28; the poster, page 29; stories, page 30; 
and the Book Page. 


Program Material; Music; Recreation— 

A play, five recitations, and an exercise are 
presented on pages 22 and 23. On pages 34 
and 35 are four additional recitations. Three 
songs occur on pages 22 and 23. For recre- 
ational suggestions see pages 18 and 19, and 
“For the Recess Period,” page 80. 


° 


Social Studies; Character Education— 
Geography material is found in the cover; 
the picture study, page 15; units, pages 16, 17, 
and 26; an article, page 19; the sand table, 
page 20; seatwork, page 21; a play and recita- 
tion, page 22; the blackboard decorations, page 
31; an item, page 51; and Plates I and IV. 
History is involved in the unit on page 17. 
Character education is stressed in the unit on 
page 26; in the poster, page 29; in a story, page 
30; and in reviews on the Book Page of Good 
Manners and Etiquette in Daily Living. 


ab 


Tests; Seatwork; Units of Work— 

Questions and activities occur in the picture 
study lesson, page 15. See pages 21 and 28 
for seatwork. A unit on sea food is given on 
this page; one on Holland on page 17; and one 
on bird life on page 26. 
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A UNit oF StuDY—SEA Foop 


BESSIE B. EMANUEL 


INsTRUCTOR, STUDENT TEACHING, First Grave, GeorcE P. PHENIx TRAINING SCHOOL, 
Hampton INsTITUTE, HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 


I. Origin of unit. 

The children were encouraged to bring 
surprises to school. They were asked to 
do this in hopes that they would feel free 
to express themselves before the group. 
One morning a little girl brought a pic- 
ture to school which she showed during 
language class, saying, “Here is a picture. 
I brought it to school. The man is fish- 
ing. He is catching fish.” 

Through conversation it was found 
that the fathers of several of the chil- 
dren fish frequently, and that sea food is 
eaten every day by the children. There- 
fore, the fishing industry and what it 
contributes seemed a natural subject for 
the study. The next day the children 
were asked if they would like to know 
more about fishing and more about sea 
food. Much enthusiasm prevailed. 

II. Objectives. 

A. To have the children become more 

interested in their environment. 

B. To select and arrange suitable sub- 

ject matter. 

C. To plan situations so that the class 

might learn from actual experiences. 
III. Procedure. 

The following list of questions and 
statements was the result of class discus- 
sions. 

Why do we eat fish so often? 

Why are so many people fishermen? 

Why are some fish hard to catch? 

How many ways can fish be caught? 

We want to know more about clams. 

We want to know more about oysters. 

We want to know more about crabs. 

In order to find out why so many of 
the fathers are fishermen, we had to 
study something about our location. 
From regional maps and other valuable 
material which we obtained about the 
fishing industry, we found that we are 
almost surrounded by water. We de- 
cided that a trip to the water front would 
help us. We went on the trip and saw 
many things. 

IV. Subject correlations. 

A. Reading. 

1. Mother Goose rhymes printed on 
charts formed the basis for the early 
reading lessons. Since available ma- 


terial at the children’s grade level 
was very scarce, it was necessary to 
get together as much information as 
possible and select the most impor- 
tant. This material was then put in- 
to story form and later made into 
three books, one for the advanced 
group, one for the middle group, 
and one for the slow group. Enough 
copies were made to supply each 
child with text suited to his reading 
ability. The stories were printed on 
separate sheets in the book. Where 
the children were to draw pictures, 
space was left for this work. The 
pages were bound together, and as a 
result each child had a little reading 
book with definite information con- 
cerning fish, crabs, oysters, and 
clams. Some sample pages follow. 


Were Fis Live 


Fish live in the water. 

They are shaped so they can go through 
the water easily. 

Fish have scales on them. 

They have no arms. 

They have no legs. 

They have fins to help them. 

Their fins help them the way our arms 
help us. 


Wuat FatHer Brincs Home 


Father brings home many things. 
He brings home fish. 

He brings home crabs. 

He brings home oysters. 

They are all good to eat. 


2. Throughout the books, by means 
of tests and seatwork directions, the 
children had a chance to read and 
draw as a check on comprehension. 
3. Reading charts based upon trips 
taken were also developed. 


Our Trip 


We went to see the fishing boats. 

We saw the water. 

The water is beautiful. 

We saw men fishing. 

We saw little boats and big boats. 

We live near the water. 

Fish are good for food. 

That is why we eat so many fish. 
(Continued on page 62) 
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EWING GALLOWAY 
Tue Peace Parace at THE Hacuve 


A Unit on HOLLAND 


PrincipaL, DarE-GRAFTON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, Dare, VIRGINIA 


I. Story of unit. 

As outgrowths of units on the Indians 
and the Pilgrims, the children became in- 
tensely interested in homes of other lands. 
One pupil pointed out that the caps of 
Pilgrim and Dutch girls were alike. This 
led to a group discussion of the Dutch 
who bought land from the Indians. Ques- 
tions arose as to how and why the Pil- 
grims used Dutch customs, and so our 
Dutch unit was initiated. 

Each child made a suitcase, dressed a 
doll to represent himself, prepared a pass- 
port, and pretended to set sail on the 
“Holland.” ‘The route had been selected, 
and the voyage was planned to last ten 
days. During the voyage, the children 
made an intensive study of the big steam- 
ship, and read and discussed many stories 
of the places they intended to visit in 
Holland. The unit lasted eight weeks, 
and proved a truly educative experience. 





EWING GALLOWAY 
THe Famous CHEESE MARKET, ALKMAAR 


II. Aspects of our study of Holland. 
A. How people in countries markedly 
different from ours: 
1. Provide themselves with food, 
clothing, and shelter. 
2. Enjoy themselves. 
3. Express their artistic and reli- 
gious impulses. 
4. Educate their children. 
5. Provide us with goods we cannot 
produce. 
B. How transportation and commu- 
nication are affected by physical envi- 
ronment. 
III. Integrating activities. 
A. Collecting pictures and stories re- 
lating to Dutch life. 
B. Reading stories about Dutch life 
and customs. 
C. Planning trip to Holland. 
D. Visiting in Holland. 
1. Amsterdam—to see canals, Zuider 
Zee, museums, palaces, and dikes. 
2. Island of Marken—to see the 
homes, dress, and fishing vessels. 
3. Volendam—to see the quaint 
dress and fishing vessels. 
4. Edam and Alkmaar—to see dairy 
farms and the cheese market. 
§. Haarlem—to see tulip fields and 
windmills. 
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6. The Hague—to see the Peace Pal- 
ace, and the storks, and to visit the 
North Sea Beach. 
7. Rotterdam—to see the many ships 
in the harbor flying Dutch flags. 
8. Delft—to-see the blue dishes. 
_E. Investigating while visiting in Hol- 
land. 
1, Location. 
2. People. 
3. Homes. 
4. Occupations. 
5. Amusements. 
6. Exports. 
F. Planning a newspaper, the Dutch 
News, to tell of our study and tour of 
Holland. 
1. Electing editors, printers, report- 
ers, and so on. 
2. Composing group stories about 
the visit to each city. 
(Continued on page 66) 
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A Third-Grade Library 
Evalyn Caldwell 


Teacuer, Tump Grave, Mitrorp Grave SCHOOL, 
Mixrorp, ILiLrNots 


yr reongiabetcd after the opening of school 

*\ last year, the idea came to me of 
cataloguing a library in our room. The 
underlying purpose, of course, was to in- 
terest the children in reading so that they 
would read more accurately and with 
more understanding. We had about 
eighty books belonging to our room, 
varying in subject matter and in diffi- 
culty, but all within the range of interests 
and abilities of my pupils. 

The librarian for the first month was 
one of the best readers in the class, and 
one most able to follow directions. A dif- 
ferent librarian was chosen each month. 
With the assistance of three other good 
readers, the librarian made a card for 
every book. On one side of the card the 
title of the book and its author were writ- 
ten, and in the upper right-hand corner 
were placed the letter for classification, 
as S$ for Stories, and a number standing 
for the first letter in the title. On the 
other side of the card small squares were 
made, so that a child borrowing a book 
could have his own number placed there, 
to be checked when the book was re- 
turned. 

The card was clipped to the first page 
of the book, and the books were then ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order by titles on 
a low shelf under the window. Soon the 
children began to bring their own books, 
and these were catalogued with the others, 
the owner’s name being placed on the 
card. Our shelf contained about one 
hundred books most of the year. 

In addition to these books, we brought 
books from the public library, dealing 
with subjects in which we were inter- 
ested. A slip of paper, to mark the place, 
was kept in each book so that we could 
tell when any were in use. The librarian 
was responsible for the return of these 
books to the public library. 

The girls and boys were permitted to 
do extra reading only when the assigned 


lessons had been finished. When a child 
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The little birds fly over 
And oh, how sweet they sing! 
To tell the happy children 
That once again °tis spring. 


—Celia Thaxter 
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had completed a book, he brought it to 
the teacher so that its title could be added 
to his reading list. A class list was kept 
on the blackboard. The children’s read- 
ing was checked, to a certain extent, by 
asking them questions concerning the 
story and by having them read aloud por- 
tions of the book. They also had prac- 
tice in making bibliographies on subjects 
about which we wanted more informa- 
tion than could be found in one textbook. 


Our Playhouse 
Agnes Bunnell 


Primary TEACHER, ELwoop ScHOOL, 
E.woop, New Jersey 


& A result of our activity work, my 
beginners Have built a playhouse, 
seven by nine feet.\ The sides are covered 
with plaster board. » It has a shingled roof 
which the children helped to nail on. 
They stained the shingles. 

The children brought orange crates 
from home, and from them made chairs 
and atable. Two orange crates were used 
for the table, which has shelves under- 
neath for books. The table is painted 
bright yellow. The chairs are covered 
with bright cretonne, and each one has a 
soft cushion. 

The walls of the house are covered with 
pretty wallpaper, and there is a cretonne 
curtain, with a drawstring, across the 
open front of the house. 

The children go into the house to look 
at picture books or play with toys. They 
keep the house clean. 
The photograph on this 
page shows how happy 
they are with their toys 
and the beautiful dog 
that came to see them. 

The daily activities of 
the children are being 
used for reading charts. 
They find much joy in 
their own experiences. 
As a result of the dog’s 
visit, a very interesting 
reading lesson was com- 
posed by the children. 
Another told about hav- 
ing the picture taken. 


Difficult Combinations 


Marie Seaton 
Prmary TEACHER, Harirax, Nova Scotia 


Have the combinations to be taught 
in a prominent place on the black- 
board. For example: 8+4=12; 9+3 
=12; 7+5=12; 6+6=12. Select one 
row of children to play the game, “Lon- 
don Bridge,” using the rhyme given be- 
low. The two tallest children form the 
bridge. If space allows, have two or three 
groups playing at the same time. The 
whole class sings, and the game is repeated 
until all of the children marching under 
the bridge have been led to their places. 


Eight and four are twelve, you know; 
Twelve, you know; twelve, you know; 
Eight and four are twelve, you know; 
My fair young lady, oh! 
(or “My dear young laddie, oh!”) 


(The child is led to her seat while the next 


four lines are sung.) 


Nine and three are twelve, you see; 
Twelve, you see; twelve, you see; 

Nine and three are twelve, you see; 
Farewell, my lady, oh! 


(The leaders bow to the child and return 


to resume the game.) 


Seven and five are twelve, they say; 
Twelve, they say; twelve, they say; 

Seven and five are twelve, they say; 
My fair young lady, oh! 


Six and six we learned last year; 
Learned last year; learned last year; 

Six and six we learned last year; 
Farewell, my lady, oh! 


Sing to the tune of “Jingle Bells” 
these combinations: 5 +712; 5+8=13; 
5+9=14; 5+10=—15; 6+6—12; 6+7 
=13; 6+8=14; 6+9=15. 


Oh, five and seven are twelve, 
And five and eight, thirteen; 
And five and nine, you know, 
Will always make fourteen; 


Now, six and six are twelve, 
And six and seven, thirteen; 

But who can learn that six and eight 
Will always be fourteen? 


Oh, five and ten, you learned, 
And six and nine, you’ve seen, 

When added with much care 
Will always make fifteen. 


lingle bells, jingle tells, 
Jingle all the way; 

We know our combinations well 
For we sing them every day. 
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Making a Dutch Farm 
Leonora Sill Ashton 


TEACHER, THE Rectory SCHOOL, 
GREENVILLE, DELAWARE 


|g Rete the February holidays and 
Easter we busied ourselves in our 
kindergarten making a Dutch farm. The 
windmills were made from cereal boxes, 
with pin wheels at the sides and pointed 
roofs on top. Two of the windmills, one 
large and one small, were set on low boxes 
covered with brown paper. 

The dikes were built of small stones 
and filled in with clayey soil, which caked 
and made a very good wall. Between the 
dikes, strips of glass were used to give the 
impression of water. On these strips were 
placed paper boats, each having a sail 
—a piece of red paper on a stick. 

The farmhouse was made of a card- 
board box in good proportion to the 
windmills. ‘The entire box including the 


open part was covered with brown paper, . 


and in the front a door and two windows 
were cut. The casements of the door and 
windows were outlined with brown cray- 
ons. Window boxes drawn under the 
windows were filled with cutout plants 
having tiny green leaves and colored blos- 
soms. ‘The stems were pasted on the in- 
side of the brown paper, to resemble real 
plants growing in the boxes. 

The house had a roof of red construc- 
tion paper, and a chimney made of four 
small pieces of construction paper pasted 
together and marked to represent bricks. 
Beside the chimney was a stork’s nest 
made of the straw of an old hat. Dry 
grass would do just as well for material 
for the nest. 

In front of the house were two patches 
of green construction paper, and on these 
were set rows of small paper tulips, red, 
orange, and yellow. At one side of the 
house was a good-sized piece of construc- 
tion paper, brown in color. This repre- 
sented the cabbage patch. The cabbages 
were made by crumpling small pieces of 
bright green tissue paper over two sizes 
of thumbtacks. The under edges of the 
paper were caught by the tack, which 
kept the “cabbage” in place when the 
tack was stuck into the table. 

The Holland children, traced from pic- 
tures in The Dutch Twins, by Perkins 
(Houghton Mifflin), were mounted on 
stiff cardboard and pasted on small stiff 
standards of the same material. 

The barns, low brown buildings, were 
also made from cardboard boxes, and were 
covered with brown wrapping paper. 
Windows and doors were cut out. A 


small brown watering trough stood near 
the barn. This was made from clay. 

There were animals on the farm. Some 
chickens and two cows were bought at 
the ten-cent store. The children brought 
from home several tiny glass and china 
pigs to add to the collection. 

When work was being done that was 
beyond some of the very smallest chil- 
dren, they grouped themselves around the 
table and made clay windmills, and paper 
pin wheels which they attached to long 
pencils. 

Besides the handmade things, the chil- 
dren brought many little objects from 
doll houses; a set of white curtains for 
the farmhouse windows; and tiny bas- 
kets which stood by the door, with a doz- 
en barley seeds in one to imitate eggs, and 
in another basket a handful of whole 
chicory to represent potatoes. 


Wallpaper Quilt Blocks 


Josephine Bristol 


TEACHER, GraDEs 2A AND 3B, BARNUM SCHOOL, 
BIRMINGHAM, MICHIGAN 


| gprs that many of my second- 
graders were perhaps sleeping under 
patchwork quilts, I had them study a 
few of the simplest patterns, such as 
the Double Square, Eight-Pointed Star, 
Grandmother’s Fan, and the Dresden 
Plate. 

Each child was given a pattern of a 
quilt block, and he cut from an old wall- 
paper sample book the pieces he needed to 
form the block. He pasted his block on 
either ceiling wall paper or plain wrap- 
ping paper. The Dresden Plate blocks 
made a pretty border for our schoolroom. 

This study could be carried out in any 
grade, the older children studying the 
difficult patterns. The activity involves 


no cost, since the wallpaper and quilt 
patterns can be had for the asking. 





An “Eicut-Porntep Star” Quitt PaTTeRN 
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To Primary Teachers 


This month THe Instructor offers you a 
wealth of material for the primary grades 
on Holland, the wind, and nature study. 
Listed below are the pages on which these 
subjects appear, so that you will know’ just 
where to look for any one of them that in- 
terests you. (On page 16 the contents are 
classified by school subjects.) 


2 


Material on HoLianp will be found on the 
cover, Plate I, and pages 14, 15, 17, 19, 20, 
21, 22, 27, and 31. 


° 


Material on Winn, Kites, anD WINDMILLS 
is given on the cover, Plate I, and pages 14, 
15, 19, 21, 22, 23, 24, 27, and 31. 


° 


Pages correlating with Sprinc Nature 
Srupy are 16, 18, 22, 23, 26, 30, 31, 34, 51, 
$2, and 58. 
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A Play Story for Children 
Elizabeth Sharp 


TEACHER OF PuysicaL EDUCATION 
BrookLaNnpb-Cayce HicH ScHoot, 
Cayce, SouTH CAROLINA 


LAY stories have a definite place in 
our educational curriculum. ‘They 
inspire the child with the spirit of health- 
ful play. There is a pleasure in the story 
itself and even more pleasure in the mo- 
tion and the feeling of rhythm. Little 
story plays are potent factors in stimulat- 
ing healthful physical and intellectual 
growth. Here is one for March. 


Mr. WIND 


Oh, see the wind blowing. (All stand 
on tiptoe and look at the wind.) Before 
we play in the wind, let us be the wind 
and blow. (All blow like the wind, mak- 
ing a whistling sound.) That is fine. Now 
let us be little leaves sailing in the wind. 
(All stretch arms and sail around the 
room.) Let us skip about now. (All 
skip around the room.) 

Now we will be windmills turning in 
the wind. (All raise arms and are wind- 
mills.) I£ two of you stand back to back, 
you can make better windmills. When 
number one’s left arm comes up, number 
two’s left arm goes down. Ali ready. 
(All are windmills now, with partners.) 
Let us be trees swaying in the wind. (All 
sway in the wind from side to side.) 

This is a fine day to fly kites. Run to 
the house and get your kites. (All run.) 
Now toss them into the air and run back 
a few steps, pulling your string as you go. 
(All sail kites.) See how the wind carries 
them into the air. I see some of the kites 
falling. Maybe we had better run again. 
(All run with the kites.) Look at those 
clouds. I believe it will soon rain. Wind 
your kites in. Now let us run out of the 
rain. (All run.) 
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IN THE LAND OF WINDMILLS 


LOUISE GEDDINGS CARSON 


TEACHER, First Grape, BEAUFORT ELEMENTARY ‘ : / \ 
MANA, : ScHOOL, BEAUFORT, SOUTH CAROLINA » a) ’ Wie. 
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Dikes 


Holland is low and flat. 

The sea is higher than the 
land. 

The people have built dikes to 
keep out the sea. 

A dike is a high, strong wall. 

It is made of earth and stone. 

Sometimes roads are built on 
top of the dikes. 

Sometimes houses and wind- 
mills are built there too. 

Dutch children like to play 
on the dikes. 


Seatwork 


Ask the children to select the cor- 
rect ending for each sentence, and 
underline it. 


The country of Holland is 
high and hilly 
low and flat 
covered with water 


The Dutch people build dikes 
for their boats 
for their roads 
to keep out the sea 


A dike is made 
of brick 
of earth and stone 
of trees and houses 


A dike is 
low 
narrow 


high 
A dike is 


strong 
weak 
small 


Children go on the dikes 
to work 
to play 
to skate 





Windmills 
The Dutch people have used 


windmills for many years. 

They are a great help. 

They pump water. 

They grind corn and wheat. 

They saw wood. 

They have other uses too. 

Some windmills are made of 
brick or stone. 

Some are of wood. 

Most of them have four arms. 

The arms are fastened to a bar 
of wood or iron. 

The bar goes inside the mill. 

Wind makes the arms go. | 

The arms turn the bar. 

The bar turns the big mill- 
stones, or drives a pump or 
a saw. 

Windmills are two stories 
high, or more. 

Sometimes people live in the 
lower story. 


Seatwork 


Write T if the sentence is true. 
Write F if it is false. 


1. Windmills have been used 
for many years. 
2. They are useful tothe Dutch 
people. 
3. They are all made of brick. 
4. Windmills are all alike. 
§. Most Dutch windmills have 
four arms. 
6. Water makes the arms go. 
7. Dutch people like to have 
windmills. 
8. Windmills help the farmer. 
9. People sometimes live in 
windmills. 
10. A windmill is always one 
story high. 





Dutch Clothes 


Annetke is a little Dutch 
girl. 
Piet is a little Dutch boy. 

They do not dress as you do. 
In Holland the children and 
the grown people dress 

very much alike. 
Piet wears baggy trousers. 
He wears a short jacket with 
big brass buttons. 
He wears a little round cap. 
Annetke wears many skirts. 
She wears many waists too. 
She wears a big apron over her 
dress. 
She wears a pretty cap. 

Piet and Annetke both wear 
wooden shoes outdoors. 
When they go into a house or 
a store or a school, they 
leave their wooden shoes 

outside. 
They wear leather shoes to 
church. 
All Dutch people do not dress 
alike. 
Each part of Holland has its 
own way of dressing. 


Seatwork 


Provide each pupil with hecto- 
graphed pictures of a Dutch girl 
and boy. Write on the blackboard 
the directions for coloring. 


Color Annetke’s skirt blue. 

Color her waist orange. 

Color her apron and her cap white. 
Color Piet’s trousers brown. 
Color his jacket green. 

Color his cap black. 

Color their wooden shoes brown. 
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Opentnc Scene or “Peter AND THE Dike” 


Peter and the Dike 


A Dutcu Puppet Pray 


Mary Octavia Davis 
and LaVelle Stubblefield 


[| Suggestions for making puppets, stage, 
and scenerv will be found at the end of 
the play. } 


CHARACTERS 
MOTHER HILDA 
PETER FATHER 
THE Play 

(Mother, Peter, and Hilda are walking 
along a dike in Holland. Peter carries 
tulips.) 

MOTHER—Children, I can walk no 
farther. The butter must be churned 
and the cheese made. Hilda, bring back 
the basket when your father has finished 
his lunch. Peter, carry the tulips to 
Grandmother. (Mother kisses Hilda and 
Peter good-by, and exits.) 

PETER AND HILDA—Good-by, Mother! 

MOTHER (calling off stage)—Good- 
by! 

PETER—It is early. Let’s play awhile, 
Hilda. 

HILDA—What shall we play? 

PETER—Let’s play windmills. 

(Puppets raise and lower arms and 
turn in time to song sung by children in 
the class. This may be “Lauterbach 
Song,” or any song about windmills.) 

HILDA—We must hurry now, Peter. 

PETER (listening with hand to ear)— 
Do you hear water trickling? 

HILDA—No. Come, Peter. 

PETER—I do. I will look. Tell Mother 
I will spend the night with Grandmother 
after all. 

HiLDA—I will tell her. Good-by, 
Peter. (Exits.) 

PETER—I’m sure I hear water trick- 
ling. (Puts tulips on the dike and jumps 

(Continued on page 74) 
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The Race 
Winifred Catherine Marshall 


I ran a race with the wind today; 
He snatched my cap and whirled away 


N THESE two pages and 

on two pages in the In- 
termediate and Upper Grades 
Section is a variety of delight- 
ful material for early spring 
programs. See the three songs 


Uphill and down, as fast as he could, 
Till he reached the place where a tall oak 
stood; 





He hung my cap on the topmost bough— 
That’s why I’m climbing the oak tree 
now. 


Flying 
Josephine van Dolzen Pease 


In early days, 

Greta A joyous sight, 
; High and higher, 
Doris [. Bateman Flew the kite. 
Small Greta lives beside a dike. 

Her dress is always prim and neat— 
Embroidered apron, stiff-starched cap, 

And heavy &lompen* on her feet. 


And next was seen, 
So free and fair, 
The round balloon 
Upon the air. 
She helps her father with the cows, 
And in the dairy makes the cheese 
That Brother takes to busy wharves, 
And sends to countries overseas. 
*klompen—wooden shoes 


But now like mighty birds 
That fly, 

The wingéd airplane 
Soars the sky! 


A REAL KITTEN 


WorDs AND Music By HILDRED TOPE 





Fluf-fy lic-tle Pus-sy Wil - low With your soft warm 





fur, I see that you can climb a tree; Tell me, can you purr? 


SURE SIGNS 


Worvs anno Music By J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 





Win-ter must be go-ing, Rob-ins are sing-ing at ear -ly 


Spring will soon be com-ing, Kites are a-float in the wind - y 





dawn. Ma-ple buds are show - ing, Cro ~ cus - es bud on the lawn. 


sky. . Roll- er skates are hum - ming,- Bi - cy - cles hur=ry= ing ~by:— 
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PROGRAM MATERIAL 





and the recitations for seasonal 
offerings; “A Dutch Puppet 
Play” for a correlation with a 
study of the Netherlands; and 
‘A Springtime Exercise” for a 
group dramatization. 
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Rainy Days 
Lucretia Penny 


With crayons and sewing 
And modeling clay, 

I can have fun 
On the rainiest day. 


I like it outdoors 

When the sky is blue, 
But just the same 

I like rainy days, too. 


Why is it, I wonder, 

That when skies are gray, 
No one is saying, 

“Tt’s lovely-today:”” 


A Little Boy’s Garden 


Elaine V. Emans 
RECITATION FOR A Boy 


Of course I’d like to plant a sack 
Of jelly beans, and crackerjack, 


Some chewing gum, and chocolate drops, 
Stick candy, ice-cream lollipops, 


And all-day suckers, long and thick— 
But Dad says I'd be very sick 


If I'd a gardenful of these! 
So I'll plant radishes and peas, 


A row of corn, and fine tomatoes, 
Beans, and quite a few potatoes! 


I won’t forget an onion bed, 
Crisp lettuce, and a cabbage head, 


And, just to see if it will grow, 
Pll plant some spinach in a row. 


With all these vegetables, you see, 
How very healthy I shall be! 


My KITE 


WorDs AND Music By HELEN EMILY SNYDER 


Moderato- Gaily vet. 










| blow! Blow, wi blow! 


A ae 


See my kite; it is red and 


mf 





the sky. Blow, wind 





Sail my kite, Sail it high or low. 
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Boy StripING across STAGE IN Exercist BELow 


A Springtime Exercise 
Gladys Hosmer Crocker 


For TwELve orn More CHILDREN 


The following exercise may be used as 
a separate program number, or as an in- 
terlude between acts of a play. The chil- 
dren may be grouped half on each side of 
auditorium at rear, come skipping up 
outer aisles to strains of opening music— 
“Skip No. 5” from Festivals and Plays of 
Children, by Arnold (Willis) —and take 
their places on stage. 

As soon as children arrive on stage, a 
little girl at right continues to skip across 
stage to left and back to center. There 
she recites the following lines: 


Shall we show you how the spring 
Helps the summer days to bring? 


March with slow and giant steppings, 
‘April with her pools of rain, 


May with sunshine bright and flowers, 
Make the summer come again. 


Music is repeated as girl skips left and 
takes a small boy’s hand, skips with him 
to center, leaves him, and continues on to 
group at right. Boy recites as follows: 


March comes with a stride 
That is mountains wide, 
With slow and giant steppings. 


He chases the snow 
And the cold, you know, 
With his slow and giant steppings. 


He is making a way 
For the flowers of May 
With those slow and giant steppings. 


As he backs to left he beckons to a boy 
at right who comes across the stage with 
long slow strides in time to the music— 
“Giants” from Rhythms for Children, by 
Shafer and Mosher (Barnes). He is larg- 
er than the other children and he imitates 

(Continued on page 76) 
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PICTURES OF CHILDREN IN A MaArcH WIND 





O YOU like wind? Wind 
makes windmills go. When 
the ground is too wet for 
seeds, the wind helps to dry 

it. Wind makes sailboats go. Have you 
ever been on an iceboat? How the wind 
stings your face as you glide along. 

When you draw pictures of the wind, 
you can use all your own ideas. 

Perhaps someone would like to draw a 
sandstorm on the desert. I knew a boy 
once who drew a wonderful snowstorm. 
It looked like a real blizzard. He drew 
black horses lost in the-blizzard. You 
could see only part of the horses, for they 
were almost covered with snow. 


Se 


JESSIE TODD 


SuPERVIsoR OF ArT, UNIVERSITY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


One rule you can follow when you 
draw windy pictures is to make things 
bending instead of standing straight. 

Below are suggestions to help you draw 
the pictures on this page. 

To draw the girl— 

Draw a circle for the head. Draw the 
hair and the ribbon. Draw two little 
knobs at the top for a bow. 

Draw a wavy line for the hair that is 
blowing. Erase the part of the circle 
where the face belongs, and draw a line to 


















































indicate forehead and cheek. Make an 
eye, and two lines for the neck. 
Connect these lines, and extend to 
the right the line joining them. From 
the back of the neck, draw a line straight 
down. Join it to the line at the right by 
a curved line. This makes the dress blow- 
ing in the wind. 

Draw the two sleeves, and both legs 
and feet. 

Draw the arms and hands. Then add 
the slippers and socks. 

To draw the boy— 

Draw a circle for the head. Draw a 
slanting line through, and extending a 
little beyond, the circle. This shows the 
edge and peak of the cap. 

Draw the hair and ear. Indicate fore- 
head and cheek as you did for the girl. 
Make a dot for an eye. 

Draw a slanting line for the boy’s back, 
to make him bend. Draw another slant- 
ing line for the front of his body. Con- 
nect them with two lines, to form his 
belt. Draw the front trouser leg. 

Draw the front lower leg and foot. 
Draw the back trouser leg, lower leg, and 
foot. Draw his hand at his cap. (A 
circle will do for the hand.) 

Draw his arms. Make his other hand. 
Make his scarf. Add his shoes. 

To use these figures in scenes similar to 
those shown here— 

Look at the picture of the girl in the 
wind. Make a picture like it, but draw a 
different design on the girl’s dress. Draw 
the sun, and trees and flowers blowing in 
the wind, but arrange your trees and 
flowers in a different way. 

Look at the picture of the boy in the 
wind. Make a picture like it, but draw 
the trees and flowers differently. 
Suggestions for other pictures— 

Some children on the beach in summer. 
A wind comes up. They are running 
along the beach to get to shelter. 

Some ladies in a garden which is deco- 
rated for a garden party. A wind is 
blowing the Japanese lanterns. It is 
blowing the tablecloths off the tables. 

Seven or eight children on their way to 
school on a windy day. 

People sitting in their automobile by 
the lake. They are watching the big waves 
that the wind is making on the lake. 

A man’s hat blowing away. He is run- 
ning after it. 

People sitting on the top of a bus. The 
wind has come up suddenly. Some are 
holding their hats on. 

Sailboats going fast. 

Clothes blowing on a line. 
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A Sprinc HANDworK SuBjEcT IN CuT PAPER 


GRETCHEN WAHL : 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLIC SCHOOLS, CHISHOLM, MINNESOTA 
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REED from heavy coats, and with 
the spring wind in their hair, 
children are ready for all sorts of 
lively activities. Especially do 

they enjoy skipping rope, and like to try 
hopping, “salt and pepper,” and any 
number of other tricks. 

This eager interest, directed toward 
creative expression in art class, may pro- 
duce some worth-while results. Here are 
illustrated two freehand cuttings in sil- 
houette on the subject, “My Skipping 
Rope,” the problem assigned to one sec- 
ond grade. 

It may be advisable to have the chil- 
dren draw, first, different activities with 
a rope; and then, after they have the dif- 
ferent positions of the rope well in mind, 
practice cutting their figures. These cut- 
outs, attractively mounted, make an in- 
teresting border for the classroom. 





CHILDREN RIDING BICYCLES 


ETTA HARLAN 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLic ScHooLts, DaLias, Texas 


AST spring there was a great revival of bicycling in our 
city. Almost overnight there sprang up a new business 
enterprise that flourished for a time—that of renting 
bicycles to those who were inclined to renew their ac- 

tivities with the wheel or to learn to ride for the first time. 
Bicycle-renting stands were dotted over the city and the coun- 
try. It seemed that the people were suddenly aware of the 
desirability of this particular kind of exercise. 

Among the children in school there developed, naturally, 
many expressions of this new interest. The lower grades drew 
picture after picture of themselves and their friends at the fas- 
cinating sport. The children of the Trinity Heights School were 
fortunate in that the wide paved streets in their neighborhood 
—far enough removed from the city to be comparatively free 
of the hazards of congested traffiic—afforded ample space for in- 
dulgence in the popular pastime. Bicycling then was the cur- 
rent theme for the drawing lessons. Children were encouraged 
to tell their experiences with drawing paper and crayons. 

The accompanying illustration was made by a second-grade 
pupil in Trinity Heights School, Miss Marzee Carter, teacher. 
Miss Carter’s purpose, primarily, was to have the children tell 
their stories freely and joyfully; feel again the pleasure they 
had had; and tell their experiences, through drawing, to others. 
At the same time, without pressure, and by frequent compar- 
isons and class criticisms, she reminded them of the value of 
good placing, good proportion, and the balancing of light and 
dark areas. 

Later on in the term these children used the figures from the 
illustrations as repeat motifs for border and surface designs. 
The design lessons were planned to give experience in arrange- 
ment of spaces as to size and shape, light and dark, and color. 


In the upper grades there was manifested an interest in the 
bicycle as a vehicle of transportation as well as a means of pleas- 
urable exercise. Some of the classes took “The Evolution of the 
Bicycle” as a theme for research, and greatly enjoyed looking 
for the necessary material. 

They found pictures and descriptions of earlier models and 
in some cases were able to procure old-fashioned bicycles. 
These children made descriptive books illustrated with lino- 
leum block prints of the bicycle in different stages of develop- 
ment. For these prints it was also necessary to find out about 
the styles of dress prevalent at different periods. The under- 
taking proved to be of great value in historical interest as well 
as furnishing a problem in applied design and construction. 


ONE OF THE Bicycle Drawincs | 
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THE PROJECT AS A SOCIAL FORCE 


MARJORIE A. POTWIN 


SUPERINTENDENT, CHESNEE MILLs SCHOOL, SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 


HE project method depends for 
its success upon the teacher’s 
administrative ability, resource- 
fulness, and common sense, as 

do few other kinds of subject presenta- 
tion. Under the direction of different 
teachers the same project may be convert- 
ed into a constructive force, embodying 
in its main thesis many other principles— 
accuracy, neatness, taste, economy; or it 
may be diverted into a destructive waste 
of valuable time, talent, and material. 
The project method has seldom justified 
itself where it has been made an end in 
itself, rather than the means to an end. 
In such a case, after a teacher has trans- 
lated into terms of Holland, Japan, or the 
Neolithic Age the work of two, four, or 
six months, the ultimate result may not 
be of much greater value to the pupils 
than would have been a stereopticon lec- 
ture, a motion picture, a descriptive story, 
or a classroom discussion on those subjects, 
at a far less expenditure of time, money, 
and energy. If, in such instances, the 
project method creates prejudice against 
itself, the fault lies in the misuse of the 
method, rather than the method itself. 
Used intelligently and as the means to 
an end, the project can serve a social 
need most effectively. To illustrate, we 
describe the following project, neither 
perfect nor complete, but behind the 
formal abstract of which there is the story 
of a vital educational experience that 
permeated a whole community and trans- 
formed one aspect of its social conduct. 
An epidemic of slingshots was in full 
force in a semirural community, where 
the combination of trees and birds and 
boys and the rubber from old automo- 
bile tires was lightly regarded as a matter 
of nature’s taking its course. One of the 





primary teachers set out to create a com- 
munity sentiment in behalf of the pres- 
ervation of native bird life. 

In a project that contains a corrective 
factor, the initial presentation is often as 
difficult as it is important to the final suc- 
cess. In launching this project, to deplore 
at once the destruction of bird life would 
have been to give a distasteful discipli- 
nary savor to the work, while merely to 
introduce bird study as a timely subject 
would hardly have held the active atten- 
tion of the young marksmen in the class. 
Therefore, it was decided to build the 
project on the simple need for color and 
decoration in the schoolroom. 

Beginning with a gay blackboard bor- 
der of birds, cut freehand from construc- 
tion paper, it was logical to extend the 
motif into many other pieces of work, ap- 
parently to carry out a decorative idea, 
but actually to stimulate and develop an 
appreciation of the beauty of the birds. 
Gradually the aesthetic factor was supple- 
mented with informative and social expe- 
riences, that is, when birds had been 
made on clothespins and carefully posed 
in a bush, this naturally brought up the 
subject of a bush with berries such as birds 
feed on; thence the making of feeding 
stations; thence the subject of shelter, the 
building of bird houses, and the study of 
nests of the preceding year. 

When the project had developed to this 
point, the children felt the desire to show 
what they had made. Therefore, they 
decided to invite the other grades to an 
exhibit of a great many kinds of work 
that they had done in connection with 
bird life. Thus zest was given to the sub- 
sequent correlations with spelling, arith- 
metic, writing, and language. 

(Continued on page 72) 
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The Project Outlined 


Objectives— 


1. The stimulation, development, arid 
direction of the child’s appreciation and 
preservation of bird life. 


2. A 


modification of the child’s so- 


cial conduct. 
3. Participation in citizenship. 


Criteria for choosing the project— 


1. It was of social value. 
2. It was practical under working 
conditions. 


3. It 
scribed 


was easily adaptable to the pre- 
course of study. 


4. The necessary background to en- 
rich the project was available. 

§: It held a potential appeal for the 
group as a whole. ' 


6. It 


called. out the mental, emotional, 


and physical activities and reactions of 
all the children. 
Time and place— 

1. Time: 


4) 
b) 


c) 


d) 


4) 
b) 
©) 
d) 


Two early spring months, before 
all the birds had arrived. 
All the daily activity periods 
of those months. 

Daily correlations with formal 
subjects, depending upon the 
progress that had been made in 
the project. 

The general assembly period 
which concluded the project. 


2. Place: 


The schoolroom. 

Two orientation trips. 
The auditorium. 

The village store. 


A pplication— 
1. Extra-school activities: 


4) 


b) 


e) 
d) 


One field trip to park to ob- 
serve water birds before paint- 
ing ducks and arranging them 
in aquarium. 

One field trip to woods to study 
last year’s. nests. 

Bringing objects for the bird 
museum from home. 

Enlisting interest of the pa- 
trons of the school. 


2. Intra-school activities: 


a) 


b) 


Correlations with language, 
reading, arithmetic, spelling, 
writing, music, physical educa- 
tion, fine arts (drawing, paint- 
ing, poster work, illustration 
of booklets), manual arts 
(constructive paper work, mak- 
ing bird houses, feeders, and 
bird bath), dramatic arts (play, 
songs, dances, dramatization). 
Exhibition and entertainment, 
other grades participating. 
Display of the exhibit in vil- 
lage store to create sentiment 
in behalf of the preservation 
of bird life. 
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= PRIMARY SEATWORK EXERCISES 


oy JUANITA CUNNINGHAM 


Prmary TEACHER, WHITESIDE SCHOOL, WHITESIDE, MissouR! 











Write Yes or No after each question. 


1. Did Boy Blue lose his sheep? 

2. Did Jill fall down and break her crown? 

3. Did the Old Woman Who Lived in the 
Shoe have any children? 

4. Did Jack jump over the moon? 

§. Did Pussy Cat go to London? 





Select the correct word within parenthesis at the 
end of each of the sentences, and write it in the 


blank. 


1. The Hare and the Tortoise a race. 
(run, ran) 

2. Jack Horner __..._ a Christmas pie. 
(eat, ate) 

3. The wolf had _... the grandmother. 
(ate, eaten) 

4. Little Boy Blue has ___ his_ horn. 
(blew, blow, blown) 

§. Jack Horner .. .. in a corner. (set, 
sat) 


Write the correct answer to each question after 
the number of the question. Select your an- 
swers from the list. 


1.. Who met a wolf as she went to visit her 
grandmother? 

2. Who fell fast asleep in the Three Bears’ 
house? 

3. Who sold a cow for only a handful of 
beans? 

4. Who ran a race with the Hare? 

§. Who visited the Three Little Pigs? 

6. Who found a sixpence when she swept the 
floor? 

7. Who ate the Gingerbread Boy? 

8. Who found a grain of wheat? 


An Old Woman The Little Red Hen 
Goldilocks The tortoise 

Red Ridinghood The wolf 

The fox Jack 











Draw a picture for the word that belongs in each 


blank. 


1. Little Bopeep has lost her 
2. Boy Blue blew his 
3. Little Miss Muffett was Stahosnal by a 


4. Jack Horner was eating a Christmas 


$. Old Mother Hubbard went to the cup- 
board to get her poor _ a bone. 

6. The cow jumped over the 

7. The dish ran away with the 





Fill the blanks with the correct numbers. 


1. If Bopeep had ten sheep and could find 


only six of them, _.. of Bopeep’s sheep were 
lost. 

2. If the Old Woman Who Lived i in the Shoe 
had five boys and six girls, she had ______ chil- 
dren. 

3. If Jack Horner’s pie was cut in six pieces 
and he ate two pieces, _ pieces of his pie 
were left. 


4. If Jill had carried two pails of water and 
Jack had carried three pails of water, together 
Jack and Jill would have carried _______ pails of 
water. 

5. If Boy Blue found three red cows and six 
black cows in the cornfield, he found __.___. 
cows in the cornfield. 
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THe Busy WEEK—AN Activity PosTER 


BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


This is the way we scrub our floor, 
Scrub our floor, scrub our floor, 
This is the way we scrub our floor, 
All of a Thursday morning. 
Tr poster above will be useful in connection with a play- furnishings and sharing the housekeeping duties Some of the 
house activity, one which boys as well as girls enjoy. class may like to try writing original verses about these duties. 


Whether they decide to have a doll house, or a playhouse large An activity poster similar to the one above, which is fourth in 
enough to enter, the children will take delight in making the the series of seven, will appear in each issue through June. 











The Three Painters 


Carroll Schell Voss 


NE blustery March day, 

Mother Nature looked out of 

her window. There was not 

a bright color anywhere. 
“The earth needs to be decorated,” she 
decided. 

Mother Nature summoned her three 
little painters from Color Land—Robby 
Red, Billy Blue, and Johnny Yellow. 

“My earth is very dingy,” began 
Mother Nature. “You three painters are 
my primary colors, and 1d like you to 
start decorating tomorrow.” 

“T shall be the first one at work in the 
morning,” bragged Robby Red. 

It was still dark when he started to 
work. “I shall paint the whole sky,” he 
thought. He began to put strokes of red 
in the east. When it was almost time for 
the sun to rise, he felt so sleepy that he 
decided to take a nap. 

By that time Billy Blue was ready for 
work. “Look at Robby Red—asleep,” he 
exclaimed. “I suppose I shall have to 
finish the sky for him.” So he worked 
very fast until he had painted the whole 
sky a delicate shade of blue. 

Just then Johnny Yellow came out, and 
Billy Blue said, “Let’s work together.” 

For several days Billy Blue and Johnny 
Yellow worked together, and as they 
painted, the meadows, lawns, and fields 
became a beautiful bright green. 

Then Billy Blue said, “I must leave you 
now for a while. The streams and lakes 
are still dingy from the-winter snows and 
ice. I must paint them the color of the 
sky.” 

“Very well,” replied Johnny Yellow. 
“T shall see what I can do by myself.” 
So during April he worked painting daf- 
fodils, dandelions, and buttercups. 
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SHORT STORIES FOR MARCH 





All. this time Robby Red had been 
asleep. One June day he awoke. When 
he saw the blue sky and water, the green 
meadows and trees, and all the flowers in 
bloom, he felt very much ashamed. 

Swiftly he darted to his work. Soon 
hundreds of red and pink roses bright- 
ened the earth. He dotted the floor of the 
woods with luscious red strawberries, and 
on the branches of many trees in the or- 
chards he hung large red cherries. 

Billy Blue was delighted with Robby 
Red’s work. “Come and help me,” he 
said. 

Billy Blue and Robby Red, working to- 
gether, found that they could make a rich 
purple. That summer and fall they 
painted purple wistaria and alfalfa blos- 
soms, and in the gardens they put purple 
asters and clusters of grapes. 

Johnny Yellow worked too. He hung 
yellow peaches and pears on many of the 
trees and painted. goldenrod along the 
roadside. Later he decided to paint some 
of the leaves on the trees a golden color. 

Robby Red also painted the sumacs 
and some of the maples, but since he did 
not like to work alone, he asked Johnny 
Yellow to help him with the leaves. As 
they worked, the leaves and the pump- 
kins in the cornfields became a brilliant 
orange color. 

“We still have a few days left. Let us 
all work together,” suggested Billy Blue. 
They decided to paint something just 
above the hilltops, so that everyone might 
see what they had done. When the work 
was finished, a thick black cloud hung 
over the hills. 

“Who would have thought that the 
three of us working together would make 
black? It is terrible,” sobbed Johnny 
Yellow. 

“Let us try again and make something 
beautiful,” persisted Billy Blue. 

When the three had again taken their 
places in the sky, it began to rain. They 
were just about ready to give up their 
plans, when the sun came out and smiled 
at them, so they set to work again. 





OR their free-reading peri- 

od, here are two nature 
stories that primary children 
will enjoy. 





+ 





This time they did not mix their colors, 
but placed all the colors that they knew 
how to make side by side in the shape. of 
an arch. When they finished, there was a 
beautiful rainbow. 

Mother Nature was so pleased with the 
work of her painters that she gave a party 
for them. Each chose his party costume 
with great care. Robby Red wore green; 
Billy Blue, orange; and Johnny Yellow, 
purple. 

“Splendid,” said Mother Nature. “I 
see that each is wearing his complemen- 
tary color, the one that completes him.” 

How happy the little painters were as 
they looked at the beautiful world they 
had decorated. 

“We shall do it again each year,” they 
told Mother Nature. 

True to their promise, each spring they 
begin painting. -If- you will look very 
closely, you may still see Robby Red, Billy 
Blue, and Johnny Yellow at work. 


Welcome Your Bird Friends 
Rebecca Deming Moore 


AROL liked her new home very 
much. It had a big yard with 
plenty of room for playing. 
There were ever so many trees in 

the yard. By and by there would be 
flowers in the garden, and vegetables. 

Yes, Carol liked it all very much, ex- 
cept for one thing. Her new house was 
far from any neighbors. She had no play- 
mates at all. 

Roger missed his friends too. One day 
he came home from school with a little 
wooden house. It had doors and win- 
dows, several compartments, and a stout 
porch. - Roger set it up on a high pole. 

“We'll-hang out a To Let sign,” said he. 
“Perhaps some nice birds will see it.” 

Carol clapped her hands. “What fun it 
will be to have some bird friends!” she 
cried. 

Before long a pair of purple martins 
moved in. Mr. Purple Martin wore a 
coat of glossy bluish-black feathers and 
Mrs. Purple Martin’s coat was a dull 
brown. Soon other martins moved into 
the house. Carol was happy when the 
baby martins began to try their wings. 

Roger told her that these bird friends 
would help their garden grow, for the 
birds liked to eat the beetles and worms 
that might harm the plants. 
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BLACKBOARD DECORATIONS FOR MARCH 


RALPH AVERY 
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Welcome Your 
Bird Friends 














































































































Signs of spring will abound in your schoolroom with the use of these decorations—the pussy-willow calendar, as significant as March 21 itself; 
the drawing of the return of the birds (correlating with Miss Moore’s story opposite) ; and the two seasonal borders, one with a design in repeat 
motifs. To enlarge these drawings on the blackboard; mark them in squares and then copy, square by square. 
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FOR MARCH 


N THE paragraphs below are summarized 
the school subjects found in this section 
and elsewhere in the current issue. 


a 


Art Appreciation; Handwork— 

The cover, picture study lesson, Plates I, II, 
and IV, and the unit on this page offer art ap- 
preciation material. For a wide selection of 
handcraft ideas, see an item on page 19; page 
20; the suggestions for a puppet play, page 22; 
the drawings, pages 24 and 31; the unit on this 
page; items on pages 46, 47, and 51-52; and a 
book review, Fun with Flutes, on page 58. 


> 


Elementary Science; Nature Study— 

For elementary science and nature study, 
use the cover; an item on page 47; the song, 
the play, and four recitations in this section; 
the articles on pages 36 and 46; an item, page 
$1; and Plate IV. Other helpful ideas are 
presented in a unit, page 26; a story and post- 
er, pages 30 and 31, respectively; the window 
decoration, page 52; and a review on the Book 
Page. 


®@ 


Language; Literature; Reading— 

The unit on this page; an item on page 52; 
and a book review, Grammar Can Be Fun, are 
useful for language. The play on page 22 and 
Plate II have to do with literature. Ideas for 
reading are to be found on this page, in an 
item on page 47, and in a book review on 
page 58. 


> 


Program Material; Music; Recreation— 

The seasonal play and recitations, pages 34— 
35, together with a Dutch puppet play, and a 
recitation, pages 22-23, may supply your pro- 
gram needs. To these add the songs on pages 
23 and 34-35. The review of Fun with Flutes 
will interest teachers of music. The book con- 
tains recreation suggestions, as do the unit on 
this page and “For the Recess Period.” 


> 


Social Studies; Character Education— 

Visual aids for geography are the cover 
(with the picture study lesson); the illustra- 
tions, pages 17 and 54-55; and the Picture 
Section (except Plate Il). For other material, 
see pages 32, 36, 45, 46, 50, and 54-55. Use 
in history class the calendar and the suggestion 
on page 52. Page 50 and an item on page 51 
apply to civics. Two book reviews, page 58; 
a unit, page 26; and verses, pages 23 and 47, 
offer material for character education. 


> 


Spelling; Penmanship; Arithmetic— 

Do not miss the spelling article on page 33, 
and read also a spelling item on page 52. Turn 
to page 48 for what to do about penmanship, 
and, for valuable arithmetic aids, to pages 46 
and §2, 


o 


Tests; Units; Lesson Material— 

Current test material will be found in the 
questions and activities accompanying the 
picture study lesson; in an item on page 47; 
and in articles on pages 36 and 4§. Units of 
work include the one on page 26 and on this 
page. See the article on page 36 for valuable 
planned lesson material. 
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A Dutcu Projecr 


JOSEPHINE McCONNELL 


TeacHer, THIRD AND FourtH Grapes, Mount Union ConsouipaTep ScHoot, Mount Union, Iowa 


HE purpose of our fourth-grade 

Dutch project was to give the 

pupils an accurate picture of 

the Netherlands—how the sur- 

face of the land determines the way in 

which the Dutch people make a living, 

and how it has brought out certain char- 

acteristics in these people. A secondary 

purpose of the project was to further the 

development of skills involved in the va- 
rious school subjects. 

The project was begun when the pupils 
were ready to start the study of the 
Netherlands in geography. An informal 
discussion was held, in which the children 
told the things they knew about the 
Dutch people. (They had had some 
study of Holland in previous years.) 
Geography and citizenship— 

The material in the geography text was 
used as a basis for acquiring a knowledge 
of the Netherlands. There were other 
books available for supplementary read- 
ing. (See bibliography.) 

During this study it was shown how the 
physical characteristics of the Nether- 
lands brought about the different ways of 
making a living found there. The low, 
level land and regular coast line were con- 
trasted with the mountainous coast line 
of Norway, which had been previously 
studied. This helped the pupils under- 
stand the difference in means of liveli- 
hood found in the two countries. There 
was much opportunity for the emphasis 
of admirable citizenship traits found in 
the Dutch people, such as pluckiness and 
courage in their fight against the sea, their 
industry, cleanliness, and so on. 

Visual aids— 

Soon after we had begun the work, the 
children suggested that we make a sand- 
table scene of Holland. As a sand table 
was not available at the time, we con- 
structed the scene on our reading table, 
using picture cutouts of a Dutch village. 
The work of coloring, cutting, and con- 
struction was done in art class. We cov- 
ered the table with green crépe paper, and 
the scene was gradually constructed as 
our study suggested things which might 
be shown. When the scene was complet- 
ed, there were several houses; a windmill, 
dike, canal, and bridge; and men, women, 


and children doing various kinds of work, 
such as caring for the cows, taking cheeses 
to market, selling milk, selling flowers, 
driving geese, knitting, and scrubbing. 
There were also housewives enjoying a 
chat on the way to market, children play- 
ing, and a Dutch boy marching with a 
Dutch flag. 

Reading and history— 

As I taught all subjects in the grades 
except music, I found it easy to correlate 
our Dutch project with the curriculum. 
Appropriate stories and poems in the 
readers were read. The pupils memorized 
a poem which gave a description of Hol- 
land and its people. They read one story 
which told how the Dutch had had a part 
in the early history of our country. 
Spelling— 

We made a list of words which the pu- 
pils thought they should know how to 
spell. This list included such words as 
Holland, Netherlands, Rotterdam, dike, 
polder, and canal. 

Language— 

For composition, the children wrote 
stories, pretending they were Dutch girls 
or boys. Pictures of Dutch girls and boys 
at work and play which had been put up 
in the room gave suggestions for the sto- 
ries. The pupils then selected the most 
interesting stories and discussed what 
made them so. 

I read the book, The Dutch Twins, to 
the children, and one of the pupils sug- 
gested that it would be fun to act out 
some of the adventures of Kit and Kat. 
We carried out this suggestion in the lan- 
guage work. We talked about the parts 
which would be best to dramatize. Two 
scenes were chosen and a list of charac- 
ters was made. A cast of characters was 
chosen for each scene so that as many 
children as possible would have an oppor- 
tunity to take part. Stage settings and 
costumes were worked out. 

Arithmetic and art— 

As a part of the arithmetic work, the 
pupils learned to measure fractional parts 
of an inch. This knowledge was utilized 
in.the construction of boxes folded from 
paper for the head, body, and feet of a 
Dutch doll, made in art class. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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THE SPELLING PROGRAM TODAY~—I 





NE of the questions most 
often asked the writer as he 
has been speaking at teach- 
ers’ meetings is “What shall 

we do about spelling?” This is the first 
of two articles in which the following 
five questions will be discussed in an at- 
tempt to answer the query. 

1. What is the purpose of teaching 
spelling? 

2. What words should be mastered? 

3. In what grades should these words 
be taught? 

4, What method of teaching should be 
used? 

§. Should there be a regular daily pe- 
riod for spelling? 


SPELLING OBJECTIVES 


The three main objectives of the spell- 
ing program, in order of importance, are 
(a) to develop a spelling conscience (the 
desire to spell correctly) ; (b) to develop 
a technique by means of which the spell- 
ing of words can be mastered; and (c) to 
master a basic spelling vocabulary. 

Inasmuch as the schools, as a whole, 
teach the children to spell only about 
four thousand words, it is very important 
that a strong spelling conscience and the 
technique of word mastery should be de- 
veloped. If this is done, the student will 
help himself master any words that he 
needs to use and will thus increase his 
vocabulary to somewhere near the ten- 
thousand-word level needed by adults. 


TuHeE Basic SPELLING VOCABULARY 


As yet research has not given us a sure 
answer to the question of what words 
should be mastered. A summary of the 
words adults use in their writing has given 
us Horn’s list of 10,000 words (found in 
his Basic Writing Vocabulary). Studies 


AuTHor’s Note: Before writing this article the 
author reviewed the research material having to do 
with spelling, as well as all the recent texts and work- 
books. He wishes to thank Eleanor Berryman and 
Helen Wilson for suggestions. 
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of children’s letters and themes resulted 
in Breed’s list of 7,000 words. Compar- 
ing the writing of adults and children, 
Breed obtained a list, common to both, of 
4,600 words. He later cut this list to the 
3,500 words which he considered most 
common (given in his How to Teach 
Spelling, pp. 107-160). Coleman made 
a list of the 3,000 words which he felt 
were used most often by children and 
adults in their reading and writing (given 
in his Critique of Spelling Vocabulary 
Investigation, Chapter 6). Any one of 
these studies furnishes a fairly satisfactory 
list of words to be mastered.' 


GRADE PLACEMENT 


When one undertakes to tell in which 
grade words should be taught, there is 
not much valid research to give him 
authority. Such spelling scales as the 
Buckingham Extension of the Ayres 
Spelling Scale or The lowa Spelling Scales 
tell us what words children can spell in 
the different grades as a result of our 
teaching; but they do not tell us what 
words children might be able to spell un- 
der different conditions. In fact, there 
are no studies which tell us what words 
children are mentally able to spell at the 
different age levels. 

Asa result of the new curriculum, chil- 
dren are spelling words which they never 
had occasion to use before. Certainly, 
interest and need, as well as level of diffi- 
culty, should be considered in making 
grade placement. 

In order to determine need we must 
know what content experiences children 
will have in the different grades. At 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 

1The writer feels that the question concerning 
which of these lists to use is not vitally important as 


long as the words from the chosen list are not 
taught until the children’s need for them arises. 





a group of workers made an analysis of 

seven thousand units of work (given in 

Carey, Hanna, and Meriam’s Cafalog: 

Units of Work, Activities, Projects, 
etc.) to find just what themes furnish the 
content for the work of the elementary 
school. These themes suggest the words 
that children might need to use. It seems 
to be the consensus of opinion that the 
experiences of children in the new-type 
school tend to stimulate them to use a 
larger vocabulary. 

One reason for this is that they are 
more interested in the writing that they 
do. They try harder to write well and 
they need a wider range of words to ex- 
press their ideas. In connection with 
their unit work they are finding, every 
day, a definite need for written expres- 
sion. They compose stories, write letters, 
keep a daily log, and so on.” They find 
that they need to learn how to spell cer- 
tain words. Such words will furnish the 
material for the grade list. As mentioned 
above, words which children see that they 
need they will try harder to learn to spell 
than ones which the teacher dictates from 
a text. 

Until more studies are made, perhaps 
the three most practical ways to solve 
this problem of grade placement are as 
follows: 

A. In schools where new methods are 
encouraged, the teacher or curriculum 
committee should prepare an alphabetical 
list of words which 50 per cent of the 
children in the third grade can spell, as 
shown by some good scale. The Iowa 
Spelling Scales can be used, but should be 
checked by Breed’s or Coleman’s list to 
make sure that all of the common words 
are included. The words on this primary 
list should be marked with a small figure 


to indicate in which grade they are most 
(Continued on page 69) 


2Refer to THE INSTRUCTOR, March 1934, page 28, for 
a description of story-building in primary grades; 
also to the May 1934 issue, page 14, for a discussion 
of written-expression activities. 
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Heren, ANN, Jack, anp Marcu Winp—Scene I 


Skipping Rope 
Doris I. Bateman 


Upon the walk, with bouncing toes 
And arms spread wide, 
| make a circle of my rope, 


With Me inside. 


I hop and skip until I’ve lost 
My breath, and then 

I start right in with circling rope 
To skip again. 


A Playmate 
Eunice Cassidy Hendryx 


Today I heard a redbird cry 

As plain as could be, “Here am I!” 
And though I looked I couldn’t see 
Where he was perched up in the tree. 


He kept still for a moment; then 

He seemed to call, “Look! Look again!” 
I wonder if he thought that he 

Was playing hide-and-seek with me? 


Airy Presents 
Frances Gorman Risser 


(Three pupils speak stanzas in turn.) 


The wind is giving presents 
To all his friends today. 
He gives the lake some ripples 

Of lacy silver spray; 


He gives the trees a rustle 
To play with all day long; 
And every little chimney nook 
Receives a jolly song; 


He’s building castles in the clouds, 
Much to the sun’s delight; 

Perhaps he'll give the moon a wreath 
Of clouds to wear all night! 
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VARIOUS ENTERTAINMENT 


90050508 


The March Wind 


Leonora Sill Ashton 


A Pray ror Earry SPRING 


CHARACTERS 
HELEN FATHER 
ANN MOTHER 
JACK SNOWFLAKES 


MARCH WIND SUN 


The child chosen for March Wind must 
have an ear for music and a good imita- 
tive voice; for the wailing of the wind is 
sometimes a hum, and sometimes a louder 
sound, composed of the notes of the chro- 
matic scale sounded down and up one oc- 
tave as long as is desired. This should be 
well practiced before rehearsals. 


ScENE I 


(Interior of alighted room. The three 
children sit on a rug before fire. Furnish- 
ings should be as simple as possible. The 
chief object in room is a frame or opening 
in backdrop to represent fireplace, in 
which are logs crossed over a red electric 
light bulb. A door is seen at one side, 
and a screen stands near it. March Wind 
is heard howling before, and as, curtain 
rises. ) 

HELEN—Listen to that March wind. 

ANN—lI wish it would stop. 

yacK—TI don’t. I like the noise it 
makes. Listen. 

(March Wind sounds loudly outside. 
Suddenly the door is blown open; papers 





geese in the program 
material on these two pages 
are numerous recitations, a 
spring song with an imitation 
of a bird call, and a play, “The 
March Wind,” in which the 
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fly from rable and are swept across room. 
A vacuum cleaner or fire bellows may be 
used for the wind. The children jump to 
their feet. March Wind slips in unseen 
and hides behind screen.) 

ANN (excitedly)—Oh, the door! 

yack (hurries over and pushes against 
door with all his might) —My, that wind 
is strong. 

HELEN— Wait; and I'll come and help. 
(Runs across room and together they get 
door shut. Helen goes to fire to warm 
her hands; Jack begins to pick up papers. 
March Wind, dressed in gray from head 
to foot, with long gray fingers, and a tall 
peaked hat, comes from behind screen 
and joins Jack.) 

jJAcK—Who are you? 

MARCH WIND—I’m the March Wind. 
I came in just a minute ago through that 


door. Who are y-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-u? 
(Sounds chromatic scale one octave 
down.) 


jacK—My name’s Jack. (March Wind 
picks up some papers and gives them to 
Jack who places them on the table.) 
Thank you for helping pick these up. 


SPRING’S HERALD 


Moderato 








“There is a 





cot - tage on 








first 


It’s nic-er than an old 


“I’ve hur - ried fast as a bird -ie can,”Cries True Blue-bird a - wing. 
a pole,That’s built for us by some boy; 


all the feath-ered clan To tell you 


~~, 


” 





it is spring. 


tree hole, My mate will sing for joy.” 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR MARCH 





leading part would appeal to a 
boy. The primary section also 
has two pages of program fea- 
tures adaptable for use either 
in middle and upper grades or 
in one-room schools. 
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MARCH WIND—I didn’t really mean 
any harm. (Both go over to the fire.) 

jackK—This is my sister Helen, and this 
is my sister Ann. 

MARCH WIND (shaking hands with 
cach) —I’m glad to meet y-0-0-0-0-0-u. 
And (an octave higher) y-o-0-0-0-u. 

ANN—Come and sit down by the fire, 
March Wind. You must be cold. 

HELEN—Ann! Don’t be silly. March 
Wind is always cold. 

MARCH WIND (sitting down on the 
rug)—But I like to be warm too. 

HELEN—Please tell about some of the 
things you do, won’t you? 

MARCH WIND—Oh, I do all sorts of 
things, but come outdoors and play. I 
can show you better than tell you. 

HELEN (looking at clock)—It’s nearly 
half past eight, and when the clock 
strikes we have to go to bed. 

ANN (ftimidly)—What time do you 
go to bed, March Wind? 

MARCH WIND—I don’t go to bed at all. 
I’m going to blow around here all night. 
Tomorrow’s Saturday, so you come out 
as early as you want to. I'll show you 


MAUDE WOOD HENRY 
i a 


WorRDS BY 





Tru -al-ly, tru-al-ly, hear 


mp 


him 


spring. Tru - al - ly, tru - al - ly, hear him sing, Chil - dren dear, it’s spring. 


some of the things I do, and we can have 
a lot of fun. 

CHILDREN (fogether)—Fine. 

(Door opens suddenly and Father and 
Mother come in. Father's collar is turned 
up and Mother wears a heavy coat. 
March Wind darts behind screen and 
then out of the door.) 

FATHER—Whew! It’s a March night. 

MOTHER (shivering)—Do shut the 
door quickly, Father. 

(Father shuts door, but before it closes, 
a parting blast sends papers blowing across 
room again.) 

MARCH WIND (lustily, outside) —O-o- 
0-0-0-0-0-0-0! 

MOTHER (going up to fire)—Listen to 
that wind. Now, off to bed, children. 
I'll be up in a minute to get some extra 
blankets. (Children kiss their father and 
mother and run off.) 


ScENE II 


(Background of brown paper on 
which are crayoned gray sky and bare 
trees bent by the wind; or branches may 
be brought from the woods and stood in 
the background. If the latter are decid- 
ed upon, they should be flexible willow 
branches if possible, and bellows or the 
blast of a vacuum cleaner may be turned 
upon them to keep them moving.) 

(Enter Jack, Helen, and Ann, in warm 
winter clothes. Some artificial snow is 
sprinkled down from overbead.) 


(Continued on page 78) 


Music py MARIE HOBSON 








sing, Chil-dren dear, it’s spring, it’s 
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DANCE OF THE SNOWFLAKES—SCENE II 


The Sugar Call 
Norman C. Schlichter 


Exercise FoR Pupms Dressep as Birps 


Now flickers call, and robins call, 
And bluebirds in the wood, 
“Oh, hurry, hurry, hurry! 
Here’s sugar that is good. 


“Oh, hurry, hurry, hurry! 

Bring buckets, spouts, and spoons, 
The maple sap is running free 

In March’s sunny noons. 


“Hepaticas are peeping through 
‘The dead leaves in the wood. 

Oh, hurry, hurry, hurry! 
Sugaring time is good. 


“Oh, hurry, hurry, hurry! 
The snow is melting fast. 

The time to gather sugar 
Will soon be quickly past.” 


My Tulip 
Elaine V. Emans 


I have one scarlet tulip 

In a little brown jar. 

I suppose that in Holland, 
Where a million tulips are, 


Nobody would notice it, 
Nobody would say: 
“What a lovely tulip! 
And isn’t it gay!” 


But from the window sill 
Its bright, bright bloom 
Seems to lend enchantment 
To the whole room, 


And folks passing by 
Turn to look at it 

As if they loved it too, 
And smile a little bit! 
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A LESSON SHEET FOR 
STUDYING WorLD WINDS 


RUSSELL L. CONNELLEY 


TEACHER, MARBLE CorNER SCHOOL, RipLEy County, INDIANA 


I. Outline for study. 
A. Causes of winds. 
1. World winds. 
4) Heating of air in region of 
equator. 
b) Rotation of the earth. 
. Periodic winds. 
a) Sea breeze and land breeze. 
More rapid heating of the land 
than of the surrounding water 
during the day, and more rapid 
cooling during the night. 
b) Monsoon winds. 
(1) Change direction with the 
season. 
(2) Caused by the land’s being 
cooler in winter and warmer in 
summer than the surrounding 
waters. 
B. Causes illustrated by movements in 
small bodies of air, as: 
1. Draft from a colder to a warmer 
room. 
2. Air currents produced by a bon- 
fire, stove, or lighted lamp. 
C. General wind belts. 
1. Equatorial calms, or doldrums. 
a) No prevailing winds. 
b) Their extent, in latitude. 
c) Shifting of belt with seasons. 
d) Heavy rainfall. 
2. The northeast trade winds. 
a) Their extent, in latitude. 
b) Their influence on rainfall in 
Hawaii, southwestern Asia, north- 
ern Africa, the West Indies, 
Mexico, and Central America. 
3. The southeast trade winds. 
a) Their extent, in latitude. 
b) Their influence on the rainfall 
of South America, Australia, and 
South Africa. 
4. The horse latitudes. 
a) Belt of calms. 
b) Its extent, in latitude. 
§. Westerly winds of the North 
Temperate Region. 
a) Countries that they cross. 
b) ‘Their effect on the rainfall of 
North America, Europe, and Asia. 
c) Influence of land and high 
mountains on these winds. 
d) Cyclonic storms of the North 
Temperate Region. 
6. Westerly winds of the South 
Temperate Region. 


ho 


a) Parts of the earth crossed by 
these winds. 
b) Effect of these winds on the 
rainfall of southern Argentina 
and Chile. 
c) Less interrupted by cyclonic 
storms than the westerlies of the 
Northern Hemisphere. 
D. The wind as man’s helper. 
E. Destruction brought about by 
winds. 
II. Suggested activities. 
A. On an outline map of the world, 
indicate by arrows the general direc- 
tion of the various belts of winds. 
B. Find poems about the wind to read 
or memorize. 
C. Make a model of a windmill and 
discuss the importance of the windmill 
to Holland. [See article in this issue, 
“Making American and Dutch Wind- 
mills.”’] 
D. Write a discussion explaining the 
cause of the heavy rainfall in the equa- 
torial belt of calms. 
E. Make a record of wind directions 
for a period of several weeks. Take 
observations twice daily, at same hour 
each day. Study results. 
F. Find pictures illustrating the ways 
in which the wind works for man. 
G. Find pictures illustrating destruc- 
tion caused by winds. 
H. Write a paragraph explaining the 
cause of monsoon winds, and discuss 
their effect upon rainfall. 


TEstTs 


I. Write T after a sentence if it is true. 
Write F if it is false. 

1. Winds generally blow from a cooler 
to a warmer region. 

2. The somewhat westward direction 
of the trade winds is because of the rota- 
tion of the earth on its axis. 
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To the Teacher 


Before giving pupils the study 
outline (mimeographed or on the 
blackboard), discuss with them 
the purpose of the lesson, and the 
reference material available. 

The aims may be stated briefly 
as follows. 

1. To find out what causes 
wind. 

2. To study the general direc- 
tion of winds in the various parts 
of the earth. 

3. To find out how winds are 
useful to man. 

4. To find out how winds are 
harmful to man. 





3. On the shores of a lake or other 
body of water a sea breeze usually blows 
at night. 

4. The winds of the South Temperate 
Region are steadier than those of the 
northern latitudes. 

5. Most of the United States is in the 
belt of the northeast trade winds. 

6. The trade winds produce heavy 
rainfall in northern Africa. 

7. The rainfall is always heaviest on 
the windward side of mountains. 

8. Whirling storms or cyclones are 
much more prevalent in the North than 
in the South Temperate Zone. 

9. Rainfall is plentiful in the dol- 
drums or belt of equatorial calms. 

10. The greater part of South America 
lies in the belt of the westerlies. 


Il. Fill each blank with the word or 
group of words that completes the sen- 
tence correctly. 

1. Winds which blow one direction in 
winter and the _ direction in sum- 
mer are called _ 

2. Between the two trade-wind belts 


is the region of _____.._ or - 

3. The are often “called the 
“brave west winds.” 

aah eat is the only continent that 


reaches far enough south to be in the path 
of the westerlies of the southern hemi- 
sphere. 

5. When the air of the antitrades 
reaches the north and south limit of the 
trades, it descends to the earth in calm 
belts known as the __...___.. 


Kry To TEsts 


Bu TF 4. T Ss 10. F 
Rh 5. F ie 4 
3. F 6. F 9. T 

II. 1. monsoons 


1 
2. equatorial calms; doldrums 
3. prevailing westerlies 

4. South America 
§. horse latitudes 
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HOWARD PYLE 


pee aty admired as artist and author, Howard Pyle loved 
to portray colonial days, the age of chivalry, and the life of 
The Merry Adventures of Robin 
Hood, Otto of the Silver Hand, Jack Ballister’s Fortunes, and 
The Wonder Clock, to mention a few which he wrote and 


seafarers and adventurers. 


illustrated, have delighted several generations of readers. 
Howard Pyle was born March 5, 1853, in Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, and studied in New York and Philadelphia. For many 
years he contributed illustrations to Harper’s Monthly, and his 
teaching influenced many younger American artists. 
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THE UNITED STATES | 
Coast GUARD 


PHOTOGRAPHS, COURTESY. U S. COAST GUARD 











A Cadet Corps on the Parade Grounds, Coast Guard Academy, Coming Ashore from a Stranded Vessel, 
New London, Connecticut in a Breeches Buoy - 








The U.S. Coast Guard Cutter “Mojave” on International Ice Patrol, in the North Atlantic 
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PicruURE LOG OF A LTEACHER’S TRAVELS 
ee | Countries of 


Europe 


Here we are in the “Land of Fiords,” 
with all Europe before us! The ham- 
‘let of Utviken on Nordfiord is typi- 
cal of small Norwegian settlements. 





At Bergen, Norway, the so-called 
German Quay recalls the fact that 
in the Middle Ages this city be- 
longed in the Hanseatic League, a 
powerful commercial association 
which originated in Germany. 


One suspects that the architects who 
provide disappearing beds for Amer- 
ican modernistic apartments have 
taken their cue from Old World liv- 
ing and sleeping rooms—such as this 
delightful Swedish farmhouse in- 
terior in Leksand, Dalecarlia. 





The harbor of Malmo, Skane, across 
the Sound from Copenhagen, is one 
of the most important anywhere on 
the long coast of Sweden. 





Denmark’s capital, Copenhagen, is 
not only on the sea, but virtually in 
it, being built on two islands. It 
even has a Maritime Church (shown 
here), which does its share in justi- 
fying the nickname “City of Spires.” 





The Republic of Finland has set the 
world an example by keeping its 
own financial house in order. Amer- 
icans who visit the country return 
enthusiastic. The House of Parlia- 
ment at Helsinki (Helsingfors) is a 
noble structure, planned for the 
most efficient conduct of govern- 
ment. H. IFFLAND 


The Kremlin was the citadel of Mos- 
cow during the days of the Russian 
Empire, and now it is the seat of the 
Soviet Government—a city within a 
city, boasting buildings of many 
kinds, full of curious niches and 


corners. 
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In the development of modern 
drama, Moscow has been an influ- 
ence felt throughout Europe and 
America. This is the Bolshoi 
Theater. 
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Among the provincial cities of Eng- 
land none is more interesting histor- 
ically than Chester. Surrounded by 
ancient walls, two of its streets rock- 
hewn by the Romans, it offers a 
unique array of Elizabethan build- 
ings. St. Werburgh Street, where the 
“bobby” directs traffic, commemo- 
rates an abbey that for six centuries 
was one of the richest in England. 


London! So much that must not be 
overlooked—one almost gives up in 
despair. Modern office and govern- 
ment buildings claim a share of the 
visitor's attention, along with such 
anticipated sights as the Houses of 
Parliament and the Thames. 


On “The Royal Mile” in Edinburgh 
—between the Castle and Holyrood 
Palace—are many places notable in 
Scottish history, among them the 
house of that great religious leader, 
John Knox. PUBLISHERS PHOTO SERVICE 


The Killarney Lakes are Ireland's 
pride—a region abounding in lovely 
scenes such as this of Brecken 
Bridge, with Torc Mountain in the 


distance. PUBLISHERS PHOTO SERVICE 


In the days when town walls were 
needed, they were built to stand for 
centuries. Such are the walls of 
Tenby, Wales, a port and seaside re- 
sort on Carmarthen Bay. 


PUBLISHERS PHOTO SERVICE 


At the center of the financial dis- 
trict in Brussels is the Stock Ex- 
change. Of more appeal to most 
travelers are the fine old buildings 
of the Belgian capital; largest and 
handsomest is the Hotel de Ville, 
whose soaring Gothic belfry shows 
in the photograph. 


PUBLISHERS PHOTO SERVICE 


The history of France centered 
largely in Versailles for two centu- 
ries after this amazing palace was 
built by the “Grand Monarch,” 
Louis XIV. In more recent years it 
has been the scene of important 
gatherings. Parisians like to spend 
a holiday in the unrivaled formal 


gardens of Versailles. 


If one leaves the beaten track in 

rance, and journeys into Alsace- 
Lorraine, such storybook villages as 
Wissembourg will be found tucked 
snugly among the hills. 


EUGENE MULLER, STRASBOURG 
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The courtyard of Heidelberg Castle 
is reminiscent of many an episode 
in German history. On its wooded 
height, far above the Neckar River, 
the castle—partly in ruins—looks 
down on a town famous for its uni- 
versity, and by most travelers associ- 


ated with “The Student Prince.” 


Could you imagine any connection 
between the tip of South America 
and a quiet little community on the 
Zuider Zee? Yet Cape Horn, first 
rounded by the Dutch navigator 
Schouten, was named by him for his 
Netherlands birthplace Hoorn; and 


here is Hoorn’s placid harbor. 


In making a study ef castle architec- 
ture in the Middle Ages, one would 
find striking examples in the Re- 
public of Czechoslovakia (the one- 
time Kingdom of Bohemia)—and 
perhaps more of them than in any 
similar area. This is Castle Stram- 


berk. 


The “storied Rhine” is pictured at 
the point where Burg Gutenfels on 
the hill (once a medieval knight's 
stronghold), the Pfalz (an island 
fortress), and a_ vineyard-covered 
slope combine to delight the eye. 


The fact that no end of beautiful 
and unusual things may be bought 
abroad, cheaply, is a magnet that 
draws thousands every year across 
the Atlantic. Exquisite needlework 
is found in embroideries from 
Mezokovesd, sold on the streets of 
Budapest. PUBLISHERS PHOTO SERVICE 


Buda and Pest, the two cities that 
were united to form the Hungarian 
capital, are not at all alike, although 
only the Danube separates them. 
Buda contains government offices 
and the old aristocratic residences. 
Pest is a great commercial and in- 
dustrial center.  pus.isners proto senvice 


Austria is fond of “suspension” rail- 
ways. This one, running to the Rax 
Plateau (6,000 feet elevation), is 
only two hours distant from Vienna. 
It saves a lot of climbing! 


Have you a mountain at your door? 
The people of Innsbruck have—not 
one but many, for Innsbruck is in 
the very heart of the Austrian Alps. 
This picturesque city is the capital 
of the Tirol, world famed for its 
scenery. 
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PicTURE LOG OF A [EACHER’S TRAVELS 
ountries of 


Europe 


The story of William Tell and the 
apple is a favorite of every school- 
boy. Because it exemplifies the he- 
roic and freedom-loving spirit of the 
Swiss, who minds if the historians 
do call it a legend? At Altdorf, on 
Lake Lucerne, scene of the incident, 
is a great monument showing Tell 
and his son. WEHRL!, KILCHBERG-ZURICH 


Youngsters in Switzerland are good 
mountaineers. These three are on 
the Promenade Persenn-Strela above 
Davos, which is a favorite health 
resort and winter-sports center. 


—. MEERKAMPER 


In Italy the grape is more than a 
fruit, it is an institution. No won- 
der that the picking season is 
marked by a festival at Calenzano. 


San Sebastian Gate is placed where 
the ancient Appian Way enters 
Rome. This most famous of Roman 
highways was only -fifteen feet wide 
—but then, it was used by chariots, 
not by motor trucks and buses. Its 
pavement, in places, has lasted 
through two thousand years. 





Standing in the Propylaea at Athens, 
one finds it easy to re-create the 
days when the Acropolis, of which 
this was the monumental gateway, 
was the center of Greek religion and 


culture. PUBLISHERS PHOTO SERVICE 


Piraeus, the seaport for Athens, is a 
busy place indeed, for Greece has a 
very large merchant marine, and this 
is the home port for thousands of 
ships. EWING GALLOWAY 


The old Madison Square Garden in 
New York, an architectural master- 
piece, had a tower which was an 
adaptation of the Giralda, at Seville, 
Spain. The Garden tower, built in 
1890, is gone, but the Giralda, con- 
structed in the twelfth century as 
the minaret of a Moorish mosque, 
still stands, with its Renaissance 


belfry added in 1568. 


BURTON HOLMES, FROM EWING GALLOWAY 


The Generalife, in Granada, Spain, 
was once a royal villa of the Moors. 
From its entrancing gardens one 
looks down upon the fortress and 
palace of the Alhambra, finest ex- 
ample of Moorish art. 


PUBLISHERS PHOTO SERVICE 
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A TEST ON EUROPE 
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EDNA MAE BOGH 


TEACHER, Moose IsLaND RuraL ScHOOL, HERMAN, MINNESOTA 


1. Classify each of the names below under 
the proper heading: mountains or hills, 
bays or gulfs, seas, peninsulas. 


Iberian Alps Vosges 
Carpathian Biscay Kola 
Pyrenees Caspian Valdai 
Mediterranean _ Black North 
Apennines Ionian Marmara 
Scandinavian Kjélen Ural 
Sierra Nevada _‘ Pennines Riga 
Adriatic Caucasus  Pindus 
Jutland Bothnia Azov 
Cantabrian 


Il. In the list following the phrases find 
the name of each waterway described, and 
write it after the number of the phrase. 
1. One of the great ship-building cen- 
ters of the world 
2. The largest lake in Europe 
3. The river on which London is 
located 
4. Great fishing grounds 
5. Connects the Baltic and North Seas 
6. Most picturesque river in Europe 
7. The canal that crosses southern 
Sweden 
8. The longest river of Europe 
9. Has a famous winter resort on its 
shores 
10. A river of Italy 
11. Entrance to the Mediterranean Sea 
12. Irish lakes famous for their beauty 


Thames Rhine 

Kiel Canal Géta 
Mediterranean Sea Volga 
Strait of Gibraltar North Sea 
Killarney Clyde River 
Ladoga Po 


Ill. Fill each blank with the word or 
words making the statement true. 


By wnaslictis is the northernmost city of 
Europe. 
| ree is the name given to the 


northern part of Norway, Sweden, and 
Finland. 
3. One of the chief exports of Greece 


5. The Germans were the leaders in 
making ____ _... from coal tar. 

6. A lowland country in which the 
land is below sea level is 


7. __...... is known as the Emerald 
Isle. 
ee ranks the highest in Europe 


as a manufacturing country. 


9, The city of - _ in is 
the meeting place of the League of Na- 
tions. 

Oe Re as farmers owe their pros- 
perity largely to their methods of co- 
operation. 

11. Florence, Italy, is a great 
center. 

12. Butter is one of the chief exports of 


Mountains separate 


Europe from Asia. 

14, is the greatest center of 
printing and publishing in all Europe. 
15. The official name of Russia is 
16. The capital of Greece, once the 
center of ancient Greek civilization, is 
‘17. The country of _______. has recently 
been recognized by the United States 
Government. 


IV. In the list following the phrases find 
the name of each manufacturing city or 
country described, and write it after the 
number of the phrase. 

1. Location of the Krupp iron and 
steel plants 

2. Famous for its laces 

3. Linen center 

4. Famous silk-manufacturing center 
in France 

5. Noted for the making of watches 
and clocks 

6. Cutlery center 

7. Makes Bohemian glassware 

8. Center for the manufacture of kid 
gloves 

9. Manufactures attar of roses perfume 











10. Manufactures 
gunny sacks 

11. Makes safety matches 

12. Famous for Haviland china 

13. Center in Italy for railroad cars and 
automobiles 

14. Diamond-cutting center 


twine, rope, and 


Grenoble Czechoslovakia 
Sweden Brussels 
Shefheld Switzerland 
Bulgaria Limoges 

Essen Turin 

Belfast Amsterdam 
Lyons Dundee 


V. Draw a line under the correct answer. 
1. Six countries that gained their in- 
dependence after the World War are: 


Finland Wales 

Italy Czechoslovakia 
France Latvia 
Yugoslavia Germany 
Lithuania Poland 


2. Four countries that have no sea- 
coasts are: 


Switzerland Czechoslovakia 
Rumania Latvia 
Hungary Austria 


3. Three languages derived from the 
old Latin language are: 


Spanish Portuguese 
German Russian 
Norwegian Italian 


4. Three European countries using 
much hydroelectric power are: 


Sweden France 
Portugal Switzerland 
Scotland Norway 


VI. In the list following the phrases find 
the name of each seaport described, and 
write it after the number of the phrase. 
1. Chief iron-manufacturing center in 
Spain 
. Leading seaport of Sweden 
Free port used by Poland 
Ocean gateway of the Rhine River 
Birthplace of Columbus 
Great fishing center of Norway 
First European port for vessels 
crossing the Atlantic 
8. Busy seaport on the northern coast 
of the Aegean Sea 
9. Seaport on the North Sea 
10. Wheat-exporting port of Russia 
11. Mediterranean center for soap and 
olive oil 
12. Portuguese port 
13. Rumanian oil port on the Black Sea 
14. Wine-exporting port of France 
15. Coal-exporting city of Wales 


Na vay 


Bergen Setubal 
Bordeaux Cardiff 
Marseilles Rotterdam 
Genoa Salonika 
Odessa Goteborg 
Danzig Southampton 
Bilbao Constanta 
Hamburg 


(Continued on page 59) 
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MAKING AMERICAN AND DuTCcH WINDMILLS 


ASSISTANT PrRoressorn OF ELEMENTARY SCIENCE, SCHOOL OF EpuCATION, WESTERN RESERV! 





Mopets or AMERICAN WINDMILLS 


E DO not know when raan 
first began to use the wind 
to help him do his work, 
but it was very early. He 

learned first to sail a boat. Later he dis- 
covered how to make a wheel that the 
wind would turn. With it he could 
pump water and grind grain. He had 
harnessed the wind and made it his serv- 
ant. 

Today windmills can be seen on many 
American farms. They are usually used 
to pump water for the cattle. Anyone 
who has helped pump water for the horses 
and cows on a farm knows how much 
work the windmill saves for the farmer. 

Windmills of the American type are 
usually made of steel, but a model can be 
made of wood. From the thin boards 


ELLIS C. PERSING 


found in store boxes, saw long pieces 
about one-fourth inch square, and use 
them to make the tower. For units in 
school science work, the tower might be 
two feet high, nine inches square at the 
base, and four inches square at the top. 
Fasten with small brads, adding cross- 
pieces to make the tower look like wind- 
mills you have seen. 

Next find a circular piece of wood 
about one inch in diameter. (A spool can 
be used.) Mark the end off into five or 
six equal spaces, as shown in Diagram A. 
Saw at each place to a depth of about one- 
fourth inch. The saw cut should be at an 
angle of about 45 degrees to the edge of 
the spool. This will serve as the hub for 
the wheel. 

From pieces of board about one-eighth 
inch thick cut the vanes. They should be 
about four inches long by one inch wide, 
tapered to one-half inch at one end. (See 
Diagram B.) Insert the narrow end of 
each vane in a slit in the hub and fasten 
with glue or small brads. 

Next obtain a piece of wood about 
seven eighths of an inch square and nine 
inches long. At one end saw aslit. In it, 
with brads or glue, fasten a wooden tail- 
piece about seven inches long, three inch- 
es wide, and one-fourth inch thick, with 
one end cut so that it will be narrower, as 
shown in Diagram C. Be sure the tail is 
in a vertical position. To the other end 
fasten the wheel, with a nail or screw, so 
that it turns freely. 

In the piece to which the wheel and the 
tail are fastened, find the place where 
they about balance. Bore a hole at. this 
point and fasten the piece to the top of 
the tower with a nail or screw so that it 
will be free to rotate. A good plan is to 
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A Minrature DutcH WIinDMILL 


put a spool between the top of the tower 
and the piece holding the wheel and tail. 
A long stove bolt can be used instead of a 
nail. Pupils often like to make the wheel 
of balsa wood. because it is easy to work. 

The whole windmill may be painted 
gray, and then it is ready to try out in the 
wind. 

In Holland one finds windmills with 
great canvas sails. The people use them 
to pump the water from the low lands in- 
to the canals. 

To make a Dutch windmill, secure a 
store box about one foot square and six or 
eight inches high. On this, place a cylin- 
drical cooky or cracker can about eight 
inches in diameter. Make a rotating top 


by fastening another lid on top of the can 
(Continued on page 72) 
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Stories about Trees—I 
' Mary E. Frost 


TEACHER, First Grape, DuNDEE SCHOOL, 
McMann, OKLAHOMA 


Evelyn L. Mayberry 


leaCHER, SECOND Grapr, HEALDTON City SCHOOL, 
HEALDTON, OKLAHOMA 


7 REES are useful in many ways. We 
plant them for the shade they give 
in the summer, the fruit and flowers they 
bear, and the wood they produce. When 
we want shade near our homes or in 
parks, we plant trees with spreading 
branches, large leaves, or leaves that grow 
close together. 


THE Brack WALNUT 


The black walnut tree is a good shade 
tree. It grows fairly fast and has a great 
many leaves. The top of the tree spreads 
out, so that its shade is wide and deep. 

There are other reasons why the black 
walnut is a good tree to plant. It pro- 
duces edible nuts. The nuts have green 
hulls that look: like the peel of an unripe 
orange. They are gathered in the fall. 

Black walnuts have rough and hard 
shells. When the nut is dry, it can be 
cracked by ‘hitting it with a hammer. 
The meat inside the nut has a fine fla- 
vor. 

The wood of the black walnut tree is 
used for the interior finish of houses, 
for furniture, and for other articles. 


A Test 


Write Yes or No after each statement. 

1. The black walnut tree is good for 
shade. 

2. It has only a few leaves. 

3. Black walnuts have hulls. 

4. The hulls are black all summer. 

§. The nut shells are very soft. 

6. The wood of the black walnut tree 


is used for furniture. 
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To Teachers of Middle 
and Upper Grades 


Holland, the wind, and nature study are 
appropriate March topics, and will add in- 
terest to almost all subjects of the curricu- 
ulum. Listed below are pages in this issue 
of particular value to middle and upper 
grades studying these three topics. (See 
page 32 for a summary of the issue accord- 
ing to school subjects.) 

o 

For material on HoLiaNnp, turn to the 
cover, Plate 1, and pages 14, 15, 17, 20, 22, 
27, 31, 32, and 46. 

Se 

For studying Wrnp anp Wnuart Ir Does, 
the cover, Plate I, and pages 14, 15, 22, 24, 
27, 31, 34, 36, 46, 47, and 49 offer correla- 
tions. 

> 

Spainc Nature Stupy may be developed 
in connection with material on pages 23, 26, 
31, 35, 47, $1, and §2. 
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Whichever way the wind doth 


blow, 
Some heart is glad to have it 
. 803 
And blow it east or blow it 
west, 


The wind that blows. 
wind is best. 

—Caroline H. Mason 
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Some Inexpensive Materials 
Nettie B. Wright 


Criric TEACHER, FourTH AND FirtH Grapes, 
BiuEFiecp STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
BLUEFIELD, WEsT VIRGINIA 


TS following list suggests articles 
which can be made from materials 


that are available in every community. 


The articles are useful in teaching fourth- 
and fifth-grade subjects. We do not 
consider this list complete or any of the 
articles unusually ingenious or attractive, 
but we think it shows that any teacher 
can find in her surroundings materials 
which can be made into helpful devices. 
A bibliography is appended for the use 
of the teacher who desires to inspire more 
creative work in her pupils. 
Scrap crépe paper: flowers, sachet enve- 
lopes, blossoms for trees. 
Sealing wax: decorations for pickle and 
mustard jars, beads for necklaces. 
Cigar boxes and kindling wood: tooth- 
brush holder, tie rack, picture frames, 
models of colonial furniture, airplanes, 
motor boats, ships, etc. 
Baking-powder boxes: container for trin- 
kets. 
Pictures from magazines: posters, picture 
study subjects, hygiene scrapbook, vege- 
tables, dolls, beads. 
Newspaper: Indian projects, dolls, bowls. 
Oatmeal boxes: decorated containers for 
small objects. 
Soap: carved animals, flowers, insects. 
Pasteboard boxes: houses, laths, colonial 
rooms. 
Clothespins: Pilgrim dolls. 
Burlap sacks: pillow: covers, doorstops, 
book bags, improvised bulletin boards. 
Flour and salt: maps, ornaments, houses. 
Crayons: designs for pillow tops, scarfs, 
curtains, costumes. 
Old silk hose and lingerie: rag rugs. 
Old oilcloth and clean felt hats: 
mats, pot holders. 
Tree branches: flower stands, stools. 
Scrap drawing paper: Christmas tree dec- 
orations, holly wreaths. 


table 





Ice-cream boxes: decorated containers for 
thumbtacks, pins, etc. 

Dress boxes and waxed paper: 
shades. 

Woolen yarn: hair for dolls, flowers. 
English walnut shells: party favors. 
Cellophane from w rap pings: belts, neck- 
laces, hat bands. 


lamp 
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Creative Youth (Dou- 


A Sandpaper Drawing 


Ludie Smitherman 


TEACHER OF ART AND PENMANSHIP, 
Junior HicH ScHooL, Huco, OxLaAHoMa 


A VERY simple, inexpensive, and ef- 
fective way of promoting interest 
in art in junior high school is by means of 
a sandpaper drawing such as the one 
shown on this page. 

The materials needed are No. 1 sand- 
paper; colored chalk (pastel colors are 
the least expensive); and charcoal or a 
soft lead pencil. 

Each pupil lightly sketches a design, 
freehand, on sandpaper with a pencil. 
Then he colors the sketch, blending the 
chalk into the grain of the sandpaper with 
his finger tips. He goes over the outline 


with charcoal or a soft lead pencil, and 
also uses one of these mediums for shadow 
and other effects. 
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CREATING INTEREST IN PENMANSHIP 
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KATHERINE L. 





JULIAN 


TEACHER or Social ScieNce, CENTRAL ScHooL, Wi_MeTTE, ILLINOIS 


NABLING the pupil to acquire a 
mastery of that important tool 
subject, penmanship, in the short- 
est possible time, has long been 

one of the major aims of elementary edu- 
cation. If the child’s interest ‘as been 
aroused, so that he is eager to gain perfec- 
tion in handwriting, the desired results 
will be obtained. Our purpose here is to 
present a method of teaching the subject 
which will arouse the pupil’s interest and 
use his time to the best advantage. 

From the fourth through the sixth 
grade, daily practice periods of fifteen 
minutes each are advisable. Neither im- 
mediate nor uniform perfection should 
be expected. The grade standard in rate 
and. quality, as determined by the Ayres 
Measuring Scale for Handwriting or the 
system of handwriting adopted by the 
school, should be the goal set for the pu- 
pil. Individualized group instruction has 
proved most satisfactory. 


GROUPING THE PUPILS 


By means of a monthly test, which will 
be discussed later, the class should be di- 
vided into three groups: Group One, 
children who are excused; Group Two, 
those who are independent workers; and 
Group Three, those who need remedial 
help. 

Group One is composed of pupils who 
have tested up to grade standard in both 
rate and quality. These children must 
keep to that high standard in all their 
written work. If they do, they are not 
required to practice writing during pen- 
manship time. They may use the five pe- 
riods each week somewhat as follows: 
two periods working on anything in 
which they are behind, or on remedial 
work in some subject which is difficult for 
them; two periods doing extra work, such 
as history reading, preparing special re- 
ports to give the class in geography, or 
working out a project in some phase of 
social science or literature that interests 
them; one period doing anything pertain- 
ing to school activities that they like— 
possibly even reading a good book. 

This time may prove very valuable to 
the pupils, but must be carefully super- 
vised by the teacher. A quick and effec- 
tive way of supervision is by means of 
individual conferences between child and 
instructor. The teacher can then outline 
the activities of the.week, suggesting to 


the child the subjects in which he needs 
drill, special reports to be made, or proj- 
ects that can be worked on, but allowing 
him to make the final decision about his 
use of the period during three of the five 
days. At the close of a penmanship peri- 
od, each excused pupil puts a note on the 
teacher’s desk stating how he has used the 
time. It is important for the teacher to 
see that all reports are given, that special 
work is noticed, and progress in low sub- 
jects recognized. This group is usually so 
attractive to the class that everyone will 
strive to get into it. 

Group Two is composed of independ- 
ent workers. These are children who 
have tested up to grade standard in qual- 
ity, but who need practice for speed. 
Each of them is given a pamphlet with 
sample writing in it, and they are told to 
copy a poem or a story, write a letter, or 
copy from the pamphlet, as the teacher 
sees fit. During the last five minutes of 
the period, the teacher should look at the 
work of this group, giving quick com- 
ments as to positions of hand or pen or 
formation of letters as she passes the desk 
of each child. A chart of sample writing 
of average class work should be posted 
somewhere in the room so that pupils of 
this group may compare their work with 
that on the chart at any time. 

This leaves the greatest amount of the 
teacher’s time for Group Three, the reme- 
dial group. Here movement exercises and 
drill work should be carried on by the in- 
structor. The group can be left with a 
definite problem during the last five min- 
utes while the teacher glances at the work 
being done by the independent group. 


Month 


Rate 


40 $0 35 60 
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Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
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These groups are constantly changing, 
cf course. If a child’s writing deterio- 
rates, his group should be changed imme- 
diately; if it improves, the amount of 
progress is determined by the test given 


* co the class as a whole once a month, after 


which the groups are rearranged. 


THE MoNnTHLY TEsT 


Any good sentence may be used for the 
test. “The quick brown fox jumps over 
the lazy dog” is especially good because it 
includes all the letters in the alphabet. 
This sentence should be placed on the 
blackboard and the children told to be- 
come thoroughly familiar with it so that 
no one will waste time in copying it word 
for word. Yet it is there to refer to, 
should anyone forget. 

When paper, pen, and ink have been 
provided, have pupils write their names 
and the date. Then give them the follow- 
ing instructions. “‘We are to have a test 
to see how well you can write. You 
should write rapidly and at the same time 
make the writing look well. You are to 
write the sentence which is on the black- 
board. When I say, ‘Begin,’ start to 
write, and stop when I say ‘Stop.’ Be 
sure to keep on writing all the time until 
[ say ‘Stop.’ When you finish the sen- 
tence write it over again as many times as 
you can. Remember to write well and 
rapidly, both.” 

The teacher should have a watch with 
a second hand, or a stop watch, ready to 
use. When each child is in position, the 
command “Begin” is given. The class 
should be watched to see that everyone 
keeps on writing. At the end of two min- 
utes the command “Stop” is given, and 
everyone must stop even though he is in 
the middle of a letter. 

The speed or rate is determined by 
counting the number of letters the child 
has written and dividing by two. This 
gives the number of letters written in one 
minute. .(It is better to allow two min- 
utes’ writing time because some children 
are able to accomplish almost nothing in 


one minute.) 
(Contisued on page 65) 
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A SixtH-Grapve Purpi’s CHart 


The dotted Jines.indicate the.standard for the.grade: 


Rate, 70;, Quality, 55. 
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OF INTEREST IN MARCH 





March 1—William Dean Howells was born, 1837. 


March 2—Texas Independence Day. Texas declared herself independent 
from Mexico, 1836. 


March 3—Alexander Graham Bell was born, 1847. 
March 5—Howard Pyle was born, 1853. 1 
March 6—Elizabeth Barrett Browning was born, 1806. 


March 7—Arbor Day in California, which occurs on the birthday of 
Luther Burbank, born 1849. _ 


March 17—Evacuation Day. On this day, in 1776, the British soldiers, 
under Howe, left Boston. 
Jean Ingelow was born, 1820. 
St. Patrick’s Day. 


March 20—Charles W. Eliot was born, 1834. 
March 21—Spring begins, 8:18 a.M., 1935. 
March 22—Rosa Bonheur was born, 1822. 
March 26—Robert Frost was born, 1875. 
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Our Coast GUARD 


WILLIAM DOW BOUTWELL 


Eprror-tn-Curer, U.S. Orrice or EpucaTion 


UST past midnight on April 15, 

1912, a new luxury liner, the largest 

ship afloat, sped through a North 

Atlantic fog toward New York. 

In her ballroom, passengers in eve- 

ning dress waltzed, confident that 
they traveled on an unsinkable ship. Did 
she not have innumerable watertight 
compartments? Had not her builders 
made her proof against all hazards of the 
sea? 

Suddenly there was a shock, and the 
call “To the lifeboats!” echoed through 
the ship. Over the waves sped the mes- 
sage, “SOS. ‘Titanic’ sinking. $OS.” 
Searchlights picked out the giant iceberg 
that sank the “unsinkable” liner. In that 
greatest marine disaster on record 1,517 
men, women, and children perished. 

These spring months, twenty-three 
years after the sinking of the “Titanic,” 
a trim white vessel flying a flag with six- 
teen perpendicular stripes of alternate 
red and white wil! be sailing slowly up 
and down in the waters where the “Ti- 
tanic” went down. If you have learned 
your flags, you know that this red and 
white striped flag, with dark blue arms on 
a white union, marks a vessel of the 
United States Coast Guard. Every spring 
when the icebergs come down from the 
north, Coast Guard vessels now stand 
iceberg guard in the North Atlantic. 

Following the sinking of the “Titanic,” 
representatives of the chief shipping 
nations decided to establish an Inter- 
national Ice Observation and Ice Patrol 
Service to prevent the repetition of such 
a disaster. The task was turned over to 
the United States Coast Guard. 

In the North Atlantic is Highway 
Number 1 of the seven seas. Like modern 
land boulevards, it has two lanes—a south 
one for European-bound ships; a north 
lane for westbound ships. The lanes lie 
sixty miles apart. Any vessel off its lane 
can be reported for traffic violation. This 
ocean highway also lies near the line of 
demarcation between the warm Gulf 
Stream, which flows northeastward, and 
the cold Labrador Current, the “cold 
wall,” flowing south. Sometimes the 
Coast Guard men enjoy a swim in water 
that is 60 degrees F, at the stern of their 
vessel, while the water at the prow reg- 
isters only 8 degrees F. -One end of the 
ship is in the Gulf Stream; the other, in 
the Labrador Current. 

March finds a scattering of giant ice- 
bergs, spawned by Greenland glaciers, 
sailing majestically down the Labrador 
Current. Sometimes their glistening 





O SUPPLEMENT the in- 
formation given in this 
article about the service of the 
United States. Coast Guard, 
turn to The Instructor Picture 
Section, Plate III. 
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white sides rise above the waves as high as 
a fifteen-story building. In the cold Lab- 
rador Current they ride safely. Once 
across the cold wall, they melt like a snow- 
man in a spring rain, huge icebergs dis- 
appearing in forty-eight hours. How- 
ever, while they float in the shipping 
lanes they are an ever-present danger. 
One of the tasks of the Coast Guard is to 
keep track of all icebergs that may en- 
danger shipping—to “ride herd” on them, 
as it were, like a seagoing “cowboy.” 

By radio, the Coast Guard vessel on 
duty sends out a regular “ice report” to 
transatlantic vessels. “Where’s the ice?” 
radios the “Europa.” The Coast Guard 
answers. Since the establishment of the 
International Ice Patrol, not a single ship 
has been lost through collision with an 
iceberg. 

Do not think that standing iceberg 
guard in the Atlantic is the only duty of 
the United States Coast Guard. That is 
merely one of the most recent tasks given 
the Coast Guard. “A Coast Guard vessel 
was standing by.” How often you. read 
that in the newspaper when some ship has 
gone on a reef or suffered some other mis- 


‘hap. The Coast Guard is our national 


seagoing safety and police service. 

The First Congress saw the need for 
such a service and established, as early as 
1790, what was then called the Revenue 
Cutter Service. Its first duty was to help 
the Secretary of the Treasury prevent 
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smuggling. For nearly seven years, in the 
early days of the nation, the Revenue 
Cutter Service was our only navy. 

Even teday the Coast Guard is subject 
to war duty. Upon declaration of war, 
it becomes a Navy service instead of a 
Treasury Department service. If you 
visit Arlington National Cemetery you 
will see a noble monument to the 112 men 
of the Coast Guard vessel “Tampa,” 
which was torpedoed and sunk, with all 
hands lost, while on World War convoy 
duty. 

In 1915 the Coast Guard Service in its 
present form was created by a merger of 
the old Revenue Cutter Service with the 
Life-saving Service. This gave to one 
organization the double duty of protect- 
ing life and property along the shore and 
at sea. 

If, next summer, you should happen to 
go either to the seacoast or to the Great 
Lakes, look for the Coast Guard station. 
Usually the stations are easy to find. Ask 
the men in charge when they expect to 
have a training drill. Drills are very in- 
teresting to watch. Men in the Coast 
Guard constantly practice to attain skill 
in meeting emergencies. It is a man’s job 
to run a surfboat into the raging breakers 
and keep it afloat. 

Perhaps you saw pictures of officials 
going back and forth to the “Morro 
Castle” in a breeches buoy. This device 
provides what is probably the most un- 
dignified method of transportation ever 
invented, but saving life is more impor- 
tant than saving dignity. Therefore the 
Coast Guard has developed skill in shoot- 
ing lines to stranded vessels and bringing 
off ship-wrecked people in breeches buoys. 

In addition to 277 lifesaving stations 
the Coast Guard maintains a fleet includ- 
ing 37 cutters and a large number of 
small patrol boats. It also has an air 
service of 17 seaplanes. To watch over 
people’s safety at the shore and on the 
sea, the Coast Guard employs 8,600 men 
and 600 officers. 

Not many people. are aware that the 
Coast Guard maintains its own training 


academy. The Coast Guard’s Annapolis 
(Continued on page 71) 
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TEACHERS’ HELP-ONE-ANOTHER CLUB 





Pussy-Willow Rabbits 
Hannah L. Aldrich 


(C A piece of colored construction 
paper, six by nine inches (blue, 
yellow, or dark green preferred), my 
pupils traced a rabbit pattern. Pussy 
willows were picked from their stems, the 
brown coat of each pussy being removed, 
except one which was used for the eye. 
The pupils filled inside the outline of the 
rabbit with pussy willows, pasting them 
on the paper. As soon as the rabbit was 
completed, it was pressed under a heavy 
book, with a piece of paper or a blotter 
between the book and the rabbit to absorb 


the moisture. 


A Clothing Activity 
Joy Key 


to THE study of clothing in third- 
grade geography an interesting ac- 
tivity may be worked out. Have the 
pupils make a cardboard man. They will 
enjoy dressing him in the various ma- 
terials about which they are studying. 
He may wear a cotton shirt, woolen 
trousers, silk tie, fur cap, leather shoes, 
and rayon socks; have a linen handker- 
chief; and carry a rubber raincoat on his 
arm. If desired, each pupil may make 
and dress a cardboard boy or girl. 

In this activity the pupils read much 
supplementary material. They may re- 
port orally or by writing a story. This 
work also gives training in art, arithmetic 
(measuring and estimating cost of ma- 
terials), spelling, history, and sewing. 


Our Birthday Parties 
Rhoda Bergert 


M* PUPILS are very interested in the 

parties that we have for their birth- 
days. They are held the last hour and a 
half of the afternoon session. 

The honored pupil is seated with his 
eyes closed, while his schoolmates sing a 
birthday-greeting song, march around 
him, and put something, such as an apple, 
an orange, or a piece of candy on his desk. 
Then he suggests games, contests, or 
whatever he wishes for entertainment. 

At the conclusion of the party, the 
honored pupil takes a “candle,” which is 
a stick of candy, from our large paper 
birthday cake that we have mounted on 
heavy wrapping paper. In place of the 
candy candle, he inserts one made of pa- 


per, with the daté and -his name-on it. -. 


Pots of Flowers 
Lucy A. Lewis 


oo STIMULATE interest in garden- 
ing, my first- and second-grade pu- 
pils were encouraged to bring from home 
empty coffee cans, or cans of similar 
shape. Holes were punched in the bot- 
tom of each can. Small amounts of 
various colored paints transformed the 
cans into pretty flowerpots. Plain colors 
with contrasting bands were used. 

The pupils brought sifted earth from 
home, and filled the pots. Each pupil 
planted seven nasturtium seeds in his 
flowerpot. 

The children’s names were printed on 
oak tag and fastened to the pots by means 
of matches slit at one end. Each child 
cared for his own pot of flowers. 

This activity gives the children experi- 
ence with growing things, makes interest- 
ing decorations for the schoolroom, and 
furnishes flowers to be transplanted later 
in their gardens at home. It also affords 
opportunity to develop oral and written 
language lessons. 





To CLus CONTRIBUTORS 
W HAT are you doing in your class- 


room that would interest other 
teachers? It may be an experiment in ele- 
mentary science or a lesson in civics, a 
spelling device or an effective plan for 
health or safety teaching. No matter what 
the school subject, if your idea has proved 
workable for you, it will be equally helpful 
to other teachers, whether they be on the 
East coast or West, in the United States or 
among our many subscribers in other coun- 
tries. We pay, upon publication, one dollar 
for every afticle that we can use in this 


department. 


+ 


In preparing such articles, it will help 
us greatly if you will observe the following 
points. 

No article should exceed 300 words. 

Put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of each 
manuscript. (A married woman should give 
her Christian name, not her husband’s. ) 

Typewrite your article, if possible, using 
double spacing; otherwise write plainly, on 
one side of the sheet only, and leave space 
between the lines. 


+ 


Unavailable articles for the Help-One- 
Another Club are not returned. Mail for 
this department should be addressed to 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 514- 
$16 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 


Making Civics Easier 
J. O. Ward 


HAVE found that the following 

method of teaching civics usually 
brings good results. 

Have the first assignment on each 
chapter deal only with the words that the 
pupils are not familiar with. They may 
use the dictionary and the word list in the 
back of the book to learn the meanings of 
the new words. 

Make a second assignment on the same 
chapter dealing with the study of each 
topic separately. Having each pupil ask 
in class a question about each topic will 
help to create a greater interest. 


Tops for Springtime 
Alice Crowell Hoffman 


INCE spring is top time, a primary 
teacher asked the children to bring 
empty thread spools to school for making 
tops. These were easily fashioned by the 
children. They inserted rounded sticks, 
pointed at one end, into the spools so that 
they extended a little at both sides. The 
sticks fitted tightly. By putting the 
pointed end on the floor and twirling the 
stick at the top of the spool, it spins 
merrily. A better top can be made if the 
spool is whittled to a point from the top 
rim to the pointed stick at the base. 


A Reading and Sand Table 
Ella Richard 
A TABLE made at our school proved 


useful as a sand table or a reading 
table. First, we made of matched lumber 
a box three by four feet, having sides, 
ends, and bottom, but no top. Instead of 
nailing the sides and ends on to the bot- 
tom, we fastened them on with strap 
hinges, so that they could be let down 
like table leaves. We placed hooks on the 
corners of the sides and ends, so that the 
box could become a sand table. 

With two-by-sixes a frame, to which 
the legs were to be attached, was made 
the size of the bottom of the box and 
nailed on securely. Legs of two-by- 
fours, two feet and two inches long, were 
placed at the inner corners of the frame. 

Oilcloth was used as a lining, prevent- 
ing the sand from sifting out, and it 
could be quickly washed and used for a 
reading table cover when we let down the 
sides of the table for that purpose. The 
entire cost was about three dollars. 
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When Pupils Drill 
Rose E. Weigel 


S INCE children usually take more in- 
terest in drills when they themselves 
do the drilling, I have found the follow- 
ing device useful in reviewing the multi- 
plication tables. 

The table upon which the children are 
to be drilled is placed on the blackboard. 
A child is asked to stand before the class 
with his back to the blackboard. The 
other members of the class ask him ques- 
tions rapidly, reading them from the 
table. Each child in the class is examined 
in the same way. 

The device can be used as a game bv 
dividing the class into groups and letting 
one group examine another. The group 
which makes the fewest mistakes wins. 
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Interest in English 
Emma Teresa Schrage 


DEVICE which has been most useful 

in keeping the children of my sixth 
grade interested in their English lessons is 
a question box. The children make it and 
decorate it in colors appropriate to the 
month. 
' I ask each pupil to put into the box 
five questions pertaining to the work in 
English that we have covered for the last 
several weeks. The next day I ask a pupil 
to take out a question, read it, and call 
on any pupil for an answer. If the pupil 
answers correctly, he may ask the next 
question; if he fails, the first pupil may 
call on a second, and the one that failed 
must be seated. To keep up interest, we 
use the question box only once a week. 





room window a springlike appearance. 
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WINDOW DECORATION—CROCUSES 


BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


THESE crocuses, cut from yellow, blue, purple, or white paper, will give the school- 

Have the flowers all one color, or use several 

harmonizing colors for the group. The leaves may be cut from green paper, and 
the anthers from bright yellow paper. 
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Determining Spelling Grades 
Harry H. Helminiak 
i & FIND the pupils’ spelling grades 


for a six weeks’ period, I have de- 
vised the following system. The pupils’ 
names are written on a large sheet of pa- 
per with thirty spaces after each pupil’s 
name. 

The pupils write their spelling, ex- 
change papers, and correct them. The 
number of misspelled words is written at 
the top of the paper. A pupil is appoint- 
ed bookkeeper for one week. He collects 
the spelling papers from the class and re- 
cords the number of misspelled words in 
the space after the names. At the end of 
six weeks, the teacher determines grades 
by subtracting one point from one hun- 
dred for each word misspelled. ‘Thus a 
pupil who has ten misspelled words dur- 
ing the period would receive a grade of 
ninety. 

The spelling chart can be posted on a 
bulletin board, so that each pupil can see 
his progress in spelling from day to day. 


Pencil Economy 


Josephine Stewart 
I USE this method for saving pencils. 


Every month when new pencils are 
distributed, I gather all the old ones, to be 
given out when others are lost. The girl 
or boy having the longest pencil at the 
end of the month, may keep it, and get a 
new one besides. I hardly ever find a 
pencil more than half used at the end of 
the month, and they are very seldom lost. 


Today’s History Book 
Lenore K. Dolan 


M* pupils arranged an interesting 
book of events concerning present- 
day governmental changes, inventions, 
explorations, and items of general interest 
and importance. On the front cover of a 
large scrapbook they pasted an attractive 
historical picture from a magazine. News- 
paper or magazine articles and pictures 
of historical interest were saved by the 
pupils, and each Friday a group selected 
clippings from the collection and pasted 
them in the scrapbook. 

Items concerning changes in the presi- 
dent’s cabinet, explorations of Admiral 
Byrd, advancements in the study of vari- 
ous sciences, and articles concerning the 
development of television are examples of 
the news items that were selected. 

At the end of a few months, we had a 
present-day history book that was often 
a source of needed information, and was 
frequently referred to during history and 
civics discussions. Moreover, the children 
developed ability to pick out worth-while 
articles from their reading material and 
to discuss present-day activities intelli- 
gently and in an interesting manner. 
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CLus ExCHANGE 





IN THESE columns are published notices from teachers who wish to have their pupils exchange correspondence with children in 
other schools. We cannot guarantee that letters will be answered, but we assume that teachers who send in notices will make an 
effort to have their pupils acknowledge all letters received. Notices must be signed by teachers themselves, and should be addressed 
to: THE Instructor, Club Exchange, 514 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 


Alabama.—My fifth-grade pupils wish to ex- 
change correspondence with pupils in any part 
of the United States, its possessions, and: foreign 
countries. Address: Mrs. Mamie S. Fletcher, 
Girard, Alabama. 


Arkansas.—My pupils in the sixth grade 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, prod- 
ucts, and souvenirs with pupils in the United 
States and foreign countries. We are in the 
center of the “Rice Belt.” Address: Miss Sara 
Hon, Stuttgart, Arkansas. 


California—The pupils of my rural school, 
grades four, six, and eight, would like to ex- 
change letters, products, and pictures with 
other pupils in all parts of the United States, its 
possessions, and especially foreign countries. 
We are situated in a farming district on the 
Sacramento River, where barley, sugar beets, 
rice, and beans are raised. We will answer 
promptly. Address: Miss Wilma Roberts, 
Salem School, Grimes, California. 


Georgia.—The third-grade geography class 
of the Cross Roads School wishes to exchange 
letters, products, and souvenirs with schools in 
all parts of the United States. Address: Miss 
Myrtle Dawkins, Dublin, Georgia. 


Georgia.—My pupils and I would like to ex- 
change letters, pictures, products, and souve- 
nirs with teachers and pupils of other schools 
in any part of the United States, its possessions, 
and foreign countries. I teach seventh grade. 
Address: Miss Mary Alfriend, Alexander II 
School, 836 College Street, Macon, Georgia. 


Illinois—My first, second, third, fourth, 
fifth, and seventh grades would like to ex- 
change letters, pictures, products, and souvenirs 
with pupils in any part of the United States, its 
possessions, and foreign countries. We promise 
to answer all letters. Address: Miss Carmen 
Williams, Luken School, Bunker Hill, Illinois. 


lowa.—My pupils and I, of Coal Valley School, 
would like to exchange letters and other mate- 
rial with pupils and teachers in all parts of the 
United States and foreign countries. We prom- 
ise to reply. Address: Miss Mary Ailene 
Howard, Rural Route No. 3, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


Kansas.—The teacher and pupils of the Cam- 
bridge Junior High School, grades seven and 
eight, would like to exchange letters, pictures, 
and products with other schools in any part of 
the United States, its possessions, and foreign 
countries. Address: Miss Gladys Kuykendall, 
Cambridge, Kansas. 


Michigan.—My second-grade pupils and I 
would like to exchange maps, pictures, prod- 
ucts, and letters with other teachers and pupils 
in the United States and foreign countries. 
We promise to answer all letters. Address 
Miss Carolyn Taylor Sullivan, Climax, Michigan. 


Minnesota.—My pupils, grades two to six, in- 
clusive, and I would like to exchange letters, 
pictures, souvenirs, and products with teachers 
and pupils of any English-speaking schools in 
the United States or its possessions. We promise 
to answer all letters. Address: Miss Vera Noll, 
Racine, Minnesota. 





Missouri—My pupils, grade six, and I would 
like to exchange letters and school work with 
pupils in the United States, its possessions, and 
foreign countries. We will reply. Address: 
Miss Clara Henbest, Cassville, Missouri. 


New Hampshire-—Grades one to eight, in- 
clusive, of the school at New Durham Plains, 
New Hampshire, would like to exchange letters 
and products with pupils from schools in every 
state in the Union and in foreign countries. 
Address either Mrs. Elizabeth Parker or Miss 
Elizabeth Hounsell, New Durham, New Hamp- 
shire. 


New Hampshire-—My third, fourth, and sixth 
grades would like to exchange letters, pictures, 
snapshots, and materials with corresponding 
grades in the United States, its possessions, and 
foreign countries. All letters will be answered. 
Address: Miss Doris Barnes, Beauty Hill School, 
Pittsfield, New Hampshire. 


New Hampshire-—My school, which includes 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, would like 
to exchange letters, pictures, and souvenirs with 
teachers and pupils of other schools in any part 
of the United States, its possessions, and foreign 
countries. All letters will be answered. Ad- 
dress: Miss Cleora M. Stallings, West Stewarts 
town, New Hampshire. 


New Jersey.—The pupils of Lincoln Elemen- 
tary and Junior High Schools would like to ex- 
change letters, pictures, and products with pupils 
in other states of the Union, its possessions, and 
foreign countries. Address: Mr. George W. 
Wright, Supervising Principal of Schools, New 
Providence, New Jersey. 


New York.—The pupils of Livingston Num- 
ber 6 School would like to exchange letters, 
pictures, products, and school work with pupils 
in the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades of schools in all parts of the United 
States, its possessions, Canada, and other English- 
speaking countries. Address: Miss Ruthe B. 
Dashew, care of Mrs. W. D. Lynk, R.F.D., 
Elizaville, New York. 


New York.—My seventh-grade pupils would 
like to correspond with pupils of the same grade 
in other sections of the country and other 
English-speaking countries. Address: Miss C. 
Richards, 14 Bronson St., Oswego, New York. 


North Carolina—My sixth grade would like 
to correspond with schools in the United States 
and any foreign country. We will reply. 
Address: Miss Margaret O. Whitworth, Box 
201, Ellenboro, North Carolina. 


Oklaboma.—My seventh- and eighth-grade 
English pupils would like to exchange’ letters, 
pictures, products, and other material. Letters 
will be answered. Address: Mrs. O. G. Secrest, 
P.O. Box 414, Wynne Wood, Oklahoma. 


Oregon.—The teacher and upper-grade pupils 
of Goshen School would like to exchange letters, 
pictures, products, and souvenirs with teachers 
and pupils of other schools in any part of the 
United States, its possessions, and foreign coun- 
tries. Address: Mrs. Florence Bennett, 87 N. 
Polk St., Eugene, Oregon. 





Pennsylvania.—My pupils of the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades would like to exchange letters 
with pupils in any part of the United States, its 
possessions, and foreign countries. Address: Mrs. 
Clara Pratt, Hop Bottom, Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania—My fifth and seventh-grade 
pupils, Frantz School, would like to exchange 
pictures, cards, and letters with teachers and 
pupils in any part of the United States. We live 
near Delaware Water Gap and the Pocono 
Mountains and would be glad to send pictures. 
Address: Miss Florence Koehler, Frantz School, 
Saylorsburg, Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania—The pupils of my _ rural 
school would like to exchange letters, products, 
and souvenirs with other pupils in the United 
States and other English-speaking countries. All 
letters will be acknowledged. Address: Miss 
Bertha L. Brown, R.F.D., Willock, Pennsylvania. 


South Carolina.—The sixth grade, McCormick 
School, would like to exchange letters and prod- 
ucts with any school in the United States. 
They promise a reply. Address: Mrs. Bertha S. 
Harris, McCormick, South Carolina. 


Tennessee-—Miss Laura Dysart and her third- 
grade pupils in Petersburg City School wish to 
exchange letters, school work, pictures, and 
souvenirs with pupils in any state in the United 
States, and in foreign countries. Address: Miss 
Laura Dysart, Petersburg, Tennessee. 


Texas.—My pupils, third and fourth grades, 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, and 
products with pupils of schools in other states 
and foreign countries. We promise a reply. 
Address: Mrs. E. Lou Farler, Fairview School, 
Rural Route No. 2, Commerce, Texas. 


Texas.—My first- and second-grade pupils 
would like to exchange letters and school work 
with pupils of other schools in the United 
States, its possessions, and foreign countries. 
Address: Miss Evelyn Page, Delia, Texas. 


Texas.—My seventh-grade pupils would like 
to exchange products, curios, objects of histori- 
cal interest, and letters with other seventh 
grades in every state of the Union, Canada, 
Alaska, and other countries. Address: Miss 
Aileen Simmang, Lincoln Public School, District 
No. 18, Lincoln, Texas. 


Texas.—My fourth, fifth, seventh, and eighth 
grades wish to exchange lettters and products 
with out-of-state pupils. Address: Miss Clyde 
Conoley, Wilson Springs School, Taylor, Texas. 


Virginia.—Grades five, six, and seven of the 
Comers Rock Elementary School wish to ex- 
change letters, school work, products, and 
souvenirs with schools of every state, especially 
in the West. They promise a prompt reply. 
Address: Mr. Joe B. Cox, Comers Rock, 
Virginia. 


Virginia.—Grades four to seven in our rural 
school, Blackwell Chapel, Washington County, 
wish to exchange letters and samples of farm 
products with pupils in other’ states and coun- 
tries. Letters will be answered. Address: Mr. 
E. K. McNew, Glade Spring, Virginia. 
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THE GIFT OF THE NILE 


ROSA LEE WELLS 


SUPERVISOR, SECOND GRADE, 


ELEMENTARY TRAINING SCHOOL, 


ALABAMA COLLEGE, MONTEVALLO, ALABAMA 


Winner of First Prize, 


HEN all the arrangements 

for foreign travel had been 

completed, I was eager to 

be off, because now I was 
to see the land of the mighty Pharaohs; 
of Joseph and Moses and Aaron; of Alex- 
ander the Great and the Ptolemies; of 
Cleopatra and her Roman lovers, Julius 
Caesar and Mark Antony. Really, I was 
to see some of the oldest things left in the 
world of today. 

By the third of July we had sailed across 
the Atlantic, found much to interest us 
in France, crossed the blue Mediterranean, 
and landed in Egypt, at the city of Alex- 
andria. Tall, strong, black porters dashed 
aboard the ship, and pouncing on our lug- 
gage swept it into the customhouse in a 
very few minutes. In a short time we had 
secured a guide and were off to see the 
city. 





PUBLISHERS PHOTO SERVICE 
Nice Boats, Loaprep witH SUDAN COTTON, IN THI 
CANAL MAMMOUDLEH, ALEXANDRIA 


Travel Abroad Group, 1934 Descriptive Contest 


Founded by none other than Alexander 
the Great, who named it for himself, 
Alexandria displays in the center of the 
city a magnificent mausoleum said to 
contain the dust of the great conqueror. 

Alexandria cannot claim: for itself a 
remote antiquity, but it does have the dis- 
tinction of having been a great intellec- 
tual and religious center in its early years. 
Tidal waves of war and pillage have swept 
over it and robbed the proud city of 
much of its glory. Its library of a million 
volumes vanished in flames; its pure white 
marble Pharos, which reared its great eye 
of light higher than the Pyramids, is no 
more; and its glorious university—the 
meeting place of the sages of the world 
before the birth of Christ—is utterly 
gone. 

There is little left of the magnificence 
of the old city of Alexandria, which was 
once Cleopatra’s favorite residence. How- 
ever, its ancient spiritual attainments still 
live on. Here, more than 2,200 years ago, 
the Old Testament “was translated into 
Greek by seventy of the greatest Jewish 
scholars. Philo, a native son of Alexandria 
and one of the leading Jewish philoso- 
phers, did much to reconcile religious 
philosophy and the traditional Mosaic 
law. 

Alexandria is really two cities: one old 
and the other new. The new, modern city 
has a business section fronting the beau- 
tiful parklike Square of Mohammed Ali, 
where fountains bubble, and grass and 
flowers grow. Rows of lovely trees bor- 
der the square, and large circular pools of 
sparkling water are placed at each end. 
In the center stands an imposing statue of 
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PHILIP D. GENDREAU 
A Native Girt Carryinc Her Water Jar IN THE 
Great OAsiIs OF THE FaryuM 


the man who transformed the city in a 
few years and made himself dictator of 
Egypt. 

The finest Mediterranean harbor is at 
Alexandria. Ten million dollars were ex- 
pended to build the long mole that pro- 
tects it. In place of the ancient marble 
lighthouse, there is a modern one whose 
beams may be seen twenty miles at sea. 
The new city is very progressive and cos- 
mopolitan; it is fast regaining its former 
place in the commercial world; and much 
of the wealth of Europe, Asia, and Africa 
changes hands within its great banking 
houses. 

We found many things of interest in 
Alexandria, but it was really only the 
doorway of Egypt. We were anxious to 
see the delta region, which a poet has de- 
scribed as a beautiful green fan spread 
wide, with Cairo, a sparkling diamond, 
set in its handle. Soon we were rushing 
over some of the richest soil in the world 
on a fast train, the State Express. 

It is not strange that the Egyptian peo- 
ple thought of the Nile as a god. How 
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L. GREEN, FROM GENDREAU 


Tue. CrrapEL, aT Cairo, Burtt BY SALADIN, AND CALLED BY: THE ARABS ° THE 
“CASTLE OF THE Nas”. 
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else‘Could he have given the great delta to 
any people, much less to the whole. of 
Egypt? He did it—and he has not com- 
pleted “his workiyet. Once each year he 
spreads his thick dark waters over the flat 
land, leaving behind him, when he goes 
back to his banks again, the rich black silt 
which he always carries in his bosom. Ah, 
but there is magic in the black silt, and 
we saw the effect of it in the cotton fields 
and in the cane fields; in the gardens and 
in the orchards; in all directions every- 
where. In the fields where the water had 
been admitted through trenches there was 
abundant growth and a large yield. 

The methods employed by the dark- 
skinned natives in cultivating the fields 
seem very strange to an American. They 
use a short-handled hoe when a longer 
handle would serve much better; they 
use a crooked stick when they could have 
an improved plow. The water buffalo, 
we noted, is big and black and ugly, but 
he does much of the work for the natives. 
He pulls the ancient plow and draws the 
water which flows into the irrigation 
channels. 

Small canals, when filled with water, 
form a network of amber-colored bands 
spread over all the green covering of the 
Nile delta. They are fed by larger canals, 
and these in turn by the great canals. 
One canal, said to be four thousand years 
old, is 230 feet wide at the bottom and 
the water in it stands eighteen feet deep. 
It irrigates thousands of acres. Another 
canal waters a million acres. Sometimes 
the canals are lined with sailing vessels 
along both banks. With sails spread, these 
vessels resemble huge birds, but when the 
masts are bare they give the appearance 
of a dead forest rising from the water. 

Belonging to the system of irrigation 
are serpentine dikes built to control the 
flood waters of the great river. Through 
all the centuries since the first dynasty, 
and especially during the annual inunda- 
tion, these dikes have served as roadways 
too. The iron rails over which we rode 
were laid on the dikes for many miles. 
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EWING GALLOWAY. 7 
THe Nive Samsoats at Cairo Look Like Birps 
Reavy To TAKE FLIGHT 


As our train sped along, we observed 
the primitive dwellings of the peasantry, 
who always live in villages. These villages 
are built on the top of mounds construct- 
ed centuries ago. A fringe of palm trees 
surrounds each clump of mud huts. The 
climate of Egypt makes shelter unimpor- 
tant; often the people seem to be satisfied 
with a tent closed in on one side. Indeed, 
some of the dwellings are little more than 
a screen of reeds to keep off the wind. 

The sun dropped down behind the ho- 
rizon and closed from our vision the de- 
lightful panorama of life and activity in 
the delta region. Our next view was of 
Cairo, the city at the apex of the great 
triangle of fertile soil which the mighty 
Nile has given the people dwelling along 
his borders. In the freshness of the next 
morning we started out early to see this 
Arabian city, the “Jewel of the Nile.” 

Our first observation was that Cairo is 
fast becoming Westernized and modern. 
There are broad thoroughfares and boule- 
vards, splendid hotels and office buildings, 
a handsome opera house and fine theaters. 
There are also both English and German 
churches—but this is Euro- 
pean Cairo and not the old 
Moorish city of the Mo- 
hammedan builders. Even 
so, the city of today is 
most impressive in its ori- 
ental brilliancy. Someone 
has said that “in its mod- 
ern luxuries it might be 
compared to a fashionable 
piece of Western furniture 
placed on an Eastern rug.” 
Of course there are two 
Cairos. 

In the strictly old portion 
of Cairo there are aban- 
doned and bare mosques 
where no one comes to 
pray. They stand empty 
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and silent, awaiting the end. There are 
dingy houses of gray brick in ramshackle 
streets. Beggars crouch along the walls. 
Everything looks old and _ unkept. 
Through the narrow and dirty passage- 
ways between the buildings, donkeys 
come in troops. Some are drawing rickety 
two-wheeled carts filled with vegetables, 
fruits, or other foods; others have men, 
women, or children perched on their 
backs until there is no room for more. 
Soon a string of camels ambles along, 
carrying heavy loads of rock, dirt, }um- 
ber, or other materials. 

There is perpetual movement in these 
streets, and noises of many kinds—the 
grunting of camels, the jabber of drivers, 
the harsh voices of the patient donkeys. 
Swarms of children play on the pave- 
ments and follow tourists, hands out- 
stretched and begging for “backsheesh.” 
Mothers too, with sore-eyed babies in 
their arms, will sometimes step out of the 
open door and murmur very plaintively, 
“beebee backsheesh.” In these sections 


are odors that cannot be escaped. 

Much of the picturesqueness of the old 
city has already disappeared, but there 
still are many things of quaint beauty. 
Among them are dwelling houses with 

(Continued on page 7+) 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE INsTRUCTOR’S 1935. TRAVEL CONTESTS 


$1,000.00 Offered for Manuscripts in Descriptive and “Better Teacher” Groups 


° 
Rules for the Descriptive 


Travel Contest 
. 4 
What to Write: 


A letter, or a series of letters, to your 
pupils or students (or, if you are a student- 
teacher, to your classmates), describing 
your vacation travel experiences just as 
you would if you were talking to the group. 
Write in such a way that they can share 
with you in happenings that were thrilling, 
inspiring, amusing—yes, and in those that 
seerned tragic at the moment. (If you pre- 
fer, you may write to relatives or friends, 
instead of to pupils.) 


Contest Open to: 

1) Teachers in any school, public, pri- 
vate, or parochial, beginning with kinder- 
garten and including 9th Grade. This in- 
cludes teachers actively engaged in school 
work at the time this announcement is pub- 
lished (spring of 1935) or at the time the 
Contest closes (October 15, 1935), or who 
have been thus actively engaged within the 
year prior to March 1, 1935. 

2) Persons holding administrative or su- 
pervisory positions in schools of the types 
named above, including school librarians. 

3) Instructors in normal schools, teach- 
ers’ colleges, college departments of educa- 
tion, and training classes, who are engaged 
in preparing student-teachers for service in 
the grades named above. 

4) Students in normal schools, teachers’ 
colleges, and college departments of educa- 
tion who are preparing for service in these 
grades. (Does not include students in high 
school teacher-training classes.) 

$) There is no residence limitation on 
eligibility. 

(Note: The winner of a Ist Prize in any 
previous Travel Contest conducted by this 
magazine is not eligible to compete.) 


Contest Limited to: 

Accounts of travel by railroad, steam- 
ship, motorship, bus, or air transport be 
tween October 16, 1934, and October 15, 
1935. Travel by private automobile, except 
incidentally, is excluded, 


Length of Manuscript: 
Not less than 1000 words 
Not more than 3000 words. 


Closing Date: 
All Contest stories must be in our hands 
by Tuesday, October 15, 1935. 


Photographs: 
Good, clear photographs illustrating your 
trip are welcome, but they do not affect the 


judges’ decision. Each should be labeled. 


In sending pictures larger than a snapshot, 
use stiff cardboard for protection. 
send prints that must be returned. 


Do not 


ESCRIPTIVE and “Better Teacher” Travel Contests for 1935, simi- 


lar to those of 1934, are announced by THE INstTRUCTOR. 


This is 


the eighth year of the Descriptive Contest, and the third year of the 
“Better Teacher” Contest. The only essential change in 1935 is the re- 


quirement that manuscripts be in the form of letters. 


(For a more de- 


tailed statement, see the Rules for each Contest. ) 


One thousand dollars, in all, will be distributed ‘in prizes. 


In the 


Descriptive Contest, one Ist Prize of $100 is offered for the best account 
of travel in the United States and Canada (“Travel at Home’) and 
another Ist Prize of $100 for the best account of travel outside the 


United States and Canada (“Travel Abroad”). 


The other Descriptive 


Contest prizes (see below) will be awarded for accounts of travel any- 


where. 


In the “Better Teacher” Travel Contest, a 1st Prize of $100 is 


offered, and others as noted. An eligible person may enter both contests. 





DESCRIPTIVE CONTEST 


Ist (At Home) $100 
Ist (Abroad) 100 | 
2nd (Anywhere) 50 
rd se 40 
4th - 35 
Sth ” 25 
$350 








$400 will be distributed among prizes valued at $15, $10, and $5, which 
will be awarded deserving manuscripts in both contests. 


“BETTER TEACHER” CONTEST 


Ist $100 
2nd 50 
3rd 40 
4th 35 
Sth 25 

$250 








Ownership: 


THe Instructor will consider itself the 
owner of all manuscripts submitted; but in 
case a given manuscript does not receive a 
prize, permission will be granted to place 
it elsewhere, if so requested. Contestants 
should keep duplicates of manuscripts and 
not ask for their return. 


Publication: 


We shall publish the travel manuscripts 
which are awarded Ist Prizes and as many 
excerpts from other prize-winning manu- 
scripts as space will permit. 


Preparation of Copy: 


1) Use a typewriter, or write clearly 
with ink, on one side only of business-size 
paper (8% x 11 in.). In either case, 
leave space between the lines. 


2) On the first sheet, give the follow- 
ing information: 


a) Your name and full address, in up- 
per left-hand corner. 


b) Title of your manuscript. 


c) List, in Ist column, the places vis- 
ited, in order; in 2nd column list names 
of transportation lines used on each part 
of your trip. Also give name and address 
of any conducted tour of which you were 
a member. If you took a foreign trip, 


include the transportation lines used in 
reaching the port of embarkation, and 
after returning to an American or Cana- 
dian port. 

d) Your qualifications as a competi- 
tor. If you are a teacher, give grade, 
school, and place. If you are a student, 
give details to show you are eligible (see 
paragraph 4 under “Contest Open to”). 

e) Certificate, which should read as 
follows: 

1 know that 

has qualifications as given above, and that 
he (or she) took the trip here described, 
between Oct. 16, 1934, and Oct. 15, 
1935, 


(signature) 


whose educational position is 


3) On next sheet, begin the manuscript. 
Number this sheet “1” and later sheets 
“2.3.” etc. Repeat title on each sheet. 

4) Send the manuscript, with first-class 
postage fully prepaid, so that it will arrive 
by October 15, 1935, addressing the envel- 
ope as follows: 

Travet Eprror, THE INsTRUCTOR 
DANSVILLE,. New York 


7 
Rules for “Better Teacher” 


Travel Contest 
2 


The Rules for this Contest are the same 
as for the Descriptive Travel Contest, with 
the following exceptions: 


What to Write: 

A letter to a fellow-teacher explaining 
why you consider travel worth while. 
Assuming that this fellow-teacher is debat- 
ing whether to take a trip, tell how. travel 
has helped you to improve personally and 
professionally, and in what ways you be- 
lieve your pupils and your community have 
profited from your travels. Give your 
friend the benefit of your best judgment, 
based on the experience accumulated from 
all your journeys. 


As to Eligibility: 

Contestants must possess the qualifica- 
tions required in the Descriptive Contest, 
and in addition must have done rather ex- 
tensive traveling, in at least three years— 
traveling not only for pleasure but with the 
purpose of improving their equipment as 
teachers and enriching their cultural back- 
ground. One of the years of travel may 
be 1935. 

Please note that the limitation as to modes 
of travel applies to the “Better Teacher” 
Contest as well as to the Descriptive Con- 
test. Travel by private automobile, except 
incidentally, is excluded. 

No one who was awarded a prize in this 
Contest in 1933 or 1934 is eligible. 

No one who has ever received a Ist Prize 
in the Descriptive Contest is eligible. 


Preparation of Copy: 
Under c) give the years of your various 


trips, and details of itinerary and transpor- 
tation so far as remembered. 


Under e) alter the Certificate to read: 


I know that ae eae ; 
has qualifications as given above, and be- 
lieve that he (or she) took the trips bere 
mentioned. 


(signature) 


whose educational position is 


And Finally: 

Send manuscript, with first-class postage 
fully. prepaid, so that it will arrive by Octo- 
ber. 15, 1935, addressing the envelope as 
follows: 

~ Travet Eprror, THE INsTRucTOR 


DansviL_e, New York 
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As An Accompanying 
Instrument to Your 


SCHOOL HARMONICA BAND 








\ Piano Accordion in the school band! How 
many letters we have received from music super- 
visors and teachers telling of the wonderful im- 
provement and increased interest in their school 
harmonica bands since they added a Piano Ac- 
cordion. 


For many years we have actively assisted in the 
formation of School Harmonica Bands and have, 
without charge, supplied teachers with over a 
million of our instruction books, “The Art of 
Playing the Harmonica,” together with other 
charts and booklets that are helpful in the in- 
struction of their bands. Today over five thou- 
sand schools have harmonica bands. And now 
apparently many of these groups are ambitious 
to add an instrument that will give a suitable ac- 
companiment—that will not only add sweetness 

















=. add a HOHNER 


IANO ACCORDION | 


the instrument of outstanding popularity 





















Harmonica Band under 
direction of Mr. Walter 
Davidson, Dept. of Public 
Recreation, Jacksonville, 
Florida, includes a 
Hohner Piano Accordion 












y and volume, but will give greater depth and 
beauty of tone to the band. 
es ; band, and whether used as a solo instrument or 
r The logical instrument for this purpose is the as a band unit its sweet singing tones stand out hen" . 
. . . a 2 . a c "hild ~ or 
1- Piano Accordion. Both the harmonica and the to thrill and delight the listeners. is asi gy Now. {Pear early" —, as Wourg 
e ° PArrigg’ e » or Pou ¥ 
pe accordion are reed instruments—manufactured , , “ nation”? macy Moun cent, thee Piano “tow 
. wir A complete 96 page instruction book, “The Art » Tends’ #8 tuneg' dion “iy. Playing td 
on the same musical principles and tuned to the - : so : at Day, the ap, U nice? 440 prt, heays® 
Lis . . , of Playing the Piano Accordion,” is supplied informatona Bers Sy Y to ghited, eas: 
same pitch. The deep, rich, organ-like tones, ; , : Wag go ttn comet Calley OF of comp; 
‘ : free with every instrument. Profusely illustrated, Evi ing (1 ,0n 
ai magnificent volume and wide range of the . : : . } ~~ 
Hoh Pi " . . , it explains every step in learning to play the ac- hoetthnsis 
ohner Piano Accordion make: it an ideal in- di U nine oll d lone Neegthe ehh fount”, thag ad 
. : q reques i ou Wi Leeondion lt 
strument as accompaniment for a harmonica —— yah ‘ ‘ Kenwe ¢ ee Sina” And ghey fur: i 
charge our booklet illustrating and describing Yours th 
we the various sizes and styles of Hohner Piano FY 
” 7 1,00 Pe | AL F E Accordions together with price list. Simply 
sign the coupon below. 
To Teachers and Students ° 
‘ To app aa pees ant eS Se Se petite Have You a Harmonica Band JUST FILL IN AND MAIL THE COUPON BELOW. 4 
be- One No. 1896 “Marine Band” Harmonica. An instrument wh 
« stpeny annfrccurey of tape have given i "enbernalional In Your School? M. HOHNER, INC., 
reputation. egular price 65c. 
es % , : 351 Fourth Avenue, Dept. 951-C, New York, N. Y. 
tom, Ctentees Hermenton Couzes’  Costaiee tue hundred well- If not why don’t you start one now? It is not an untried - : 
“New Standard Harmony Course for the Harmonica.” Fifty selec- experiment. Thousands of schools all over the country Please send me, without charge i 
me... for two and a wn ape on re _ ate ye have availed themselves of our help and advice—our free ! 
- appy Cowboy.” ifty popular songs o! e ranc range. " 2 ; ; ; ; 
gs Eck t, clinten “Sites” auniies Gor Gaiman, instruction books and other teacher helps. [) _.. Piano Accordion Booklet and Price List. 
“Advanced H Band Folio.” Provides instruction in- inci ; . . ; 
formation. on organizing Harmonica Bands, Contains tinrteen We have files = of letters heoge Lage: + > — — a) a Please send me _ (postpaid) of your i 
velections | arranged fet 2010, duet and trio playing on the — ape Ne — ommooeens eir — and ne (bow many) H 
_ : in their school harmonica bands, not only as a matter o Sneci j 
“Modern Method.” , “ : - s § ial $1.00 Offer. I lo: | 
. easels ooh piano sosempanianet ae ata fee Ge musical instruction but also as a means of developing aed ome cusione" check (er i 
Special Instruction Book for the Chromonica and Super Chromonica. school spirit and an increased interest in all branches of money coder) fer @ ‘ 
The regular retail price of this material is $2.50. school work. my Cooue? aoe ‘Fie ea ' 
Sent postpaid to Supervisors, Teachers and Stu- a i h 
dents for $1.00. Use coupon when ordering. Our instruction book, “The Art of Playing the Harmon- O Pa rae Books, The Art of Playing the 
rage ica,” will be sent free in whatever quantity is necessary to ”) Harmonica”. 
aie furnish each member of your band with a copy. Also, to 
a enable teachers to study the possibilities of Harmonica Name t 
P Instruction, we make the special offer explained at the 
left. The offer contains everything that is necessary for 44dress 1 
TOR teachers to understand the simplicity of Harmonica in- i 
‘ork struction. Please use coupon when ordering. ——--—- ——_—$—$—$$$ 4 














M. HOHNER, Inc., 351 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 





Please address Canadian inquiries to HOUGH and KOHLER, Ltd. 
468 King Street West, Toronto, Canada. 
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JEAN CARTER 


Heap, DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH, 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN Hicn ScHoot, RocHester, New York 





A Book to TEACH CHILDREN 
How to SPEAK CORRECTLY 


OME educators feel that the great- 
er the enjoyment, the greater the 
learning. This month we have two 
books whose titles indicate that 

their writers are exponents of this phi- 
losophy. Young children, to whom Gram- 
mar Can Be Fun is addressed, will find it 
both pleasant and profitable. The print 
is large; the words are easy; and the many 
pictures are original and entertaining. 
Lessons are taught painlessly. For ex- 
ample, an ugly figure—half beast, half 
human—reclines at the top of the page; 
the text explains: “THIS IS. AIN’T. 
Now you see why no one even likes to 
hear his name.” The following page gives 
the correct forms with very pleasant and 
amusing little figures to illustrate them. 
Common speech errors are made to ap- 
pear completely ridiculous and undesir- 
able in terms which the young child can 
comprehend. More difficult usages such 
as can and may, use of adverbs, and past 
tenses are explained clearly and simply, 
with no suggestion of grammatical terms. 
The last eight pages are beautifully white 
and plain and preceded by the statement: 
“These next pages have mistakes I make 
and the pictures are drawn by me.” To 
the child who owns the book and makes 
use of those pages, grammar can, indeed, 


be fun. 


AN “INTRODUCTION” To Music 


Fun with Flutes is more dignified—less 
amusing, but equally enjoyable. The child 
who is introduced to music by the meth- 
od embodied in this book cannot fail to 
love it. Dr, Damrosch states in the fore- 
word that Mr. Dushkin’s approach “will 
have an excellent influence on the musical 
future of our country.” 

The book is written for children in a 
charmingly simple style. Any child be- 
tween the ages of eight and sixteen would 
enjoy the stories and suggestions; adults 
who like to experiment with making 
things would find here an idea worth try- 
ing; and the musical parent with a young 
son, to whom practicing is likely to be 
distasteful, will find the book invaluable. 

Included in the volume are some two 
dozen songs, which are suitable for piano 
or violin as well as the flute. 





AN ANIMAL Book 
FOR BEGINNERS 


A very different type of book is Baby 
Animals and Their Mothers. This is a 
large, paper-covered picture book with 
excellent photographs and simple factual 
material about domestic and wild ani- 
mals; and it is available in ten-cent stores. 

The information given about each ani- 
mal is practically the same: the name by 
which the baby animal is known, the 
length of time it takes to grow up, the 
number of babies the mother has at one 
time, and so forth. There is variety in the 
form of each little story, and on the whole 
they are well written. 


Two Books oN Goop MANNERS 


Probably no subject has had so much 
pain connected with the learning process 
as “manners.” Two good new books are 
helpful in making learning in this field 
more pleasant. Good Manners is ad- 


dressed directly to young people, but con- 
tains much whereby older people may 
profit. 


Subjects discussed include good 


+ 


Books Reviewed 
on This Page 


Grammar Can Be Fun, by Munro 
Leaf (New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., $1.25). 


Fun with Flutes, by David Dushkin 
(Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, $1.50). 

Baby Animals and Their Mothers, by 
Edna M. Aldredge and Jessie F. 
McKee (Cleveland: Harter Pub- 
lishing Co., $.10). 

Good Manners, by Beth Bailey Mc- 
Lean (Peoria, Ill.: The Manual Arts 
Press, $.72). 

Etiquette in Daily Living, by Carilyn 
Stevens (Chicago: Associated Au- 
thors Service, $1.25). 

Good-bye, Mr. Chips, by James , 
Hilton (Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co., $1.25). 


There is a charge for postage on books that 
are ordered direct from the publisher. 
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manners at home, table etiquette, how to 
behave as a guest, how to make and ac- 
knowledge introductioris, good telephone 
manners, and many others equally prac- 
tical for all. people. The- concluding 
chapters discuss school and business man- 
ners, and an appendix gives the flag code. 

The excellent index and the paragraph 
headings set in large type make the book 
very useful for reference. 

Etiquette in Daily Living is a philos- 
ophy of living beautifully and graciously. 
To some the discussions may seem a trifle 
sentimental; to others, they will bring 
true inspiration, for: living. 

The general. field covered is ‘similar to 
that of Good Manners. Points of em- 
phasis are somewhat different. This book 
is addressed primarily to adults, but con- 
tains material that can-be used very well 
with children. The author here and there 
makes a statement or. tells a story which 
causes the adult to. pause to think about 
his own relations with children: 

Throughout the book, one feels:that he 
is being given not only helpful informa- 
tion about how to conduct himself in a 
certain situation, but a point of view in 
behaving in such a way as will make 
the world a better place to live in. A 
teacher would find these two books on 
manners useful both for herself and for 
advising her pupils. 


A SHort Nove. 
Too Goop To Miss 


For the teacher’s own pleasure and in- 
spiration, no book can be more warmly 
recommended than Good-bye, Mr. Chips. 
It is the beautifully written story of a 
gentle and beloved old man who has lived 
a long life in the service of others. 

For sixty-three years, Mr. Chippings 
(called Chips by the boys) taught the 
passing generations of boys at Brookfield, 
an English school. His service to others 
was of the quiet kind of which even he 
himself was not particularly conscious. 

The life of Mr. Chips is seen in retro- 
spect, as he passes his last days in a board- 
ing house across from the school—still 
getting up and going to bed and having 
tea by the bells across the way—still a 
part of the life of the institution to which 
he has given his life. There are no regrets 
in these last days. He has lived com- 
pletely in the thing which he could do, 
and has found life to be good. 

Good-bye, Mr. Chips is a novelette 
(you can read it easily in about an hour) 
which will be generally beloved, because 
most people have either known or longed 
for such a gentle, wise, and understanding 
friend. And it is perhaps not too much 
to say that most teachers will recognize in 
Mr. Chips that which they themselves 
would like to mean to the children whom 
they have in their schoolroom. 


EprrortAL Note: Other interesting new books are 
listed in the front columns of THE INSTRUCTOR. 
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| HAVEN'T FOUND IT SO. 
MY CHILDREN DO THEIR 
WORK WELL, BUT SO 
MANY FALL BEHIND 

BECAUSE OF ABSENCES 


(') ALMOST RATHER MY [=> WELL. THERES ONLY 


CLASS HAD PERFECT 
ATTENDANCE THAN 
HIGH MARKS 


A Test on Europe cm DQ III | 

















(Continued from page 45) 





MILLIONAIRE 


VII. Write T after the sentence if it 











VACATIONS 


Henre’s a plan for a thrilling vacation, full of 
fun and relaxation, yet at low cost. 

First consider the vacation atmosphere of 
New England—swimming, fishing, golf or 
your favorite sport. Consider the pleasant, 
cool rides on shaded roads, the relief from the 
city’s oppressive heat. Think of the beauty of 
New England’s seashore, lakes, mountains 
and rivers almost within a stone’s throw of 
each other. New England is a land of antiques 
and first editions. Everywhere you will find 
food that tempts the most jaded appetite. 

Write now for the New England Council 
booklet. Plan early! Send for this valuable 
vacationaid. Includes handy road map, names 
of excellent hotels and many more practical, 
useful pieces of information. Fully illus- 
trated. Send the coupon today. 









This year VISIT au’N 














is true. Write F if it is false. 

1. The English Channel separates 
England from France. 

2. The Germans have long been 
leaders in the chemical industries. 

3. A large amount of macaroni is 
shipped from Spain to the United 
States. 

4. The greater part of Europe lies 


in the Torrid Zone. 


§. Vienna is the capital of Hun- 
gary. 

6. Lumber, wood pulp, and paper 
are the chief exports of the country 
of Finland. 

7. There are many interesting old 
castles along the Rhine River in Ger- 
many. 

8. The potash salts found in Ger- 
many are used as fertilizer. 

9. The Shetland Islands, where 
Shetland ponies originated, are south 
of Great Britain. 

10. Switzerland is often called the 
playground of the world, 

11. Cork is found in Spain and Por- 
tugal. 

12. The Carpathians are the highest 
mountains of Europe. 

13. Moravia is now a part of Aus- 
tria. 

- Madrid is the capital of Portu- 
gal. 

15. White coal is a term often used 
to mean water power. 

16. Oslo, Norway, stands at the 
entrance to the North Sea. 

17. Two familiar breeds of cattle, 
Guernseys and Jerseys, orginated in 
the British Isles. 

18. The California Current makes 
the climate of Great Britain milder 
than it would be otherwise. 

19. Canals are used extensively for 
travel throughout Europe. 

20. The Mediterranean was once 
called the training school for naviga- 
tors. 


VIII. Name the European country 
that ranks first in the production of 
each of the following. 
































1 AM HAPPY TO ANNOUNCE THAT THIS 
CLASS HAS WON THE PRIZE FOR THE MOST 
PERFECT ATTENDANCE LAST MONTH. BEST 
RECORD IN HYGIENE, TOO 












A BIG HELP IN IMPROVING 
ATTENDANCE 


T'S SMALL wonder that teachers 
I all over the country write in 
enthusiastically praising the Clean 
Hands Contest to the skies! It has 
proved an invaluable aid in im- 
proving attendance by helping to 
protect pupils’ health. 


Fun for the children 
And how children enjoy this thrill- 


teaches will never be forgotten. 

Simply do this! rirxsr: Instruct 
pupils about washing hands often 
—always before meals—with Life- 
buoy Health Soap. Lifebuoy re- 
moves not only dirt but germs as 
well. They'll enjoy the colorful 
coral-pink cake, with its fresh, 
extra-clean smell and rich bubbly 
lather. ssconp: Appoint group 


1. tulips 5. sugar beets ing Contest that makes play of leaders to report on clean hands 
2. corrants 6. sulphur what used to be an annoying old daily. rmiap: Record high scorers 
3. marble 7. rock salt duty. No more scolding and threat- eoanse on a blackboard honor rol! 
4. wheat 8. mercury ening—when washing hands be- Ty. benefits will be two-fold 


IX. In the list following the phrases 
find the word or words described, 
and write after the number of the 
phrase. 

1. Narrow water inlets with high 
banks, found in Norway 

2. Strait between the Black Sea 
and Sea of Marmara 

3. A fuel used by the people of 
Ireland 

4. Beautiful harbor of Constanti- 
nople 





comes a game. It's real fun when 
cach wash-up counts a point to- 
ward a 100% cleanliness record. 
And with Cleaner Hands you've 
won a decisive battle against 
germs. A real safeguard against 
the 27 germ diseases hands may 
spread, as reported by the Life Ex- 
tension Institute. 


Why not start a Clean Hands 


’ Contest in your class right now? 


You'll be delighted with the re- 


—health protection, a safeguard 
against colds and other illnesses 
for your class—and, naturally, 
fewer absences, better attendance, 
for your records. 


You'll like it, too 
Let Lifebuoy help protect your 
own health . . . and your com- 
plexion, too. You'll find Lifebuoy 
is super-mild— kind to your skin. 
It purifies clogged pores and brings 





§. Long, narrow boats used in sults—the other habits of cleanli- _ healthy loveliness. And its rich | 
| NEW ENGLAND Venice ness it willestablish,suchasmore deodorizing lather stops — t 
: 5 6. Cold, treeless lands in northern baths, cleanerscalps,tidierclothes.  ‘*B.O."* (body odor). Try Life- || | 
; Sone ee And the Clean Hands | i ay. = 
¢ Sutter Bulliling ; 7. Low, fertile lands drained by at Oe Ch eee Sey eoney 
———— the Dutch : | 
. : Please send me free copy of New England vace- 8. A famous health resort in { 
1 {tion booklet and map N-25. Czechoslovakia y 
: peat Bosporus 
e ens ete ary Gatton Foes HEALTH SOAP 
:. = eee polderss tundras 
fiords Karlsbad Removes Germs ~ Protects Health 
: wr (Continued om page 60) 
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IN YOUR SUMMER VACATION! 
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CALIFORNIA 
HONOLULU 
KOBE 
SHANGHAI 
HONGKONG 
MANILA 
SINGAPORE 
PENANG 
COLOMBO 
BOMBAY 
SUEZ iT | 
PORT SAID % 
ALEXANDRIA Hs 
NAPLES 
GENOA 
MARSEILLES 
NEW YORK 
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“Fme was when a trip Round the World took lots of time and cost a fortune. 
But President Liners have changed all that. Now you can circle the globe in your summer vaca- 
tion, in less than three months—and First Class fares are as low as $834! Best of all, you can 
leave almost any time you please, for Round the World President Liners sail every other week 
from New York and California. Crossing America by train and boarding a President Liner in 
California, you can circle the globe in 85 days. Or you can stopover in any or all the ports of 
call, make sidetrips, and continue on the next or a later President Liner. Your ticket is good 
for two full years! 
President Liners are big ships, more than 500 feet long, famous for their steady-riding 


qualities, their atmosphere of informality and their food. Every stateroom is outside. 


ROUND AMERICA Here's ashorter cruise that takes you completely around America | 


$230 


the World liners alternate with Trans-Pacific President Liners to provide a sailing every week 


FIRST —one way by Round the World President Liner via Havana and 


CLASS the Panama Canal, one way by train across the continent. Round 





from New York. And Round America roundtrips are from $230 First Class on Round the | 
World liners; $255 First Class and $210 Tourist on the Trans-Pacific ones. Fortnightly 


sailings from California to New York via the Panama Canal and Havana. | 


§ ) illi Ss i h ] 
JAPA N, CHINA, No lands are more thrilling than those that lie across the blue 
THE PHILIPPINES 


Pacific. See them this summer at the greatly reduced summer | 
roundtrip fares starting April 1st! President Liners sail every | 
week from New York and California via Hawaii to Japan, China and the Philippines; fort- | 
nightly from Seattle via the fast Short Route across the North Pacific. | 


For details, see your travel agent or any of our offices: 604 Fifth Ave., New York; 110) 
| 


So. Dearborn St., Chicago; 311 California St., San Francisco; 514 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles; | 


Washington, D.C., Boston, Toronto, Cleveland, Seattle, Portland, San Diego, Vancouver,B.C. | 


DOLLAR steamsmp unes | 
ano AMERICAN MAIL une | 





THE INSTRUCTOR 


A Test on Europe 


(Continued from page 59) 


Key To Test 


I. MouNTAINS Bays OR 
or HILis GULFs 
Carpathian Biscay 
Pyrenees Bothnia 
Apennines Riga 
Sierra Nevada 
Cantabrian SEAS 
Alps Mediterranean 
Kjélen Adriatic 
Pennines Caspian 
Caucasus Black 
Vosges lonian 
Valdai North 
Ural Marmara 
Pindus Azov 
PENINSULAS 
Iberian Jutland 
Scandinavian Kola 
Il. 1. Clyde River 8. Volga 
2. Ladoga 9. Mediterra- 
3. Thames nean Sea 
4. North Sea 10. Po 
§. Kiel Canal 11. Strait of 
6. Rhine Gibraltar 
7. Géta 12. Killarney 
Ill. 1. Hammerfest 
2. Lapland 
3. tobacco 
4. England, Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland 
5. dyes 
6. the Netherlands 
7. Ireland 
8. Great Britain 
8. Ireland 
9. Geneva; Switzerland 
10. Danish 
11. art 
12. Denmark 
13. Ural 
14. Leipzig 
15. Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics 
16. Athens 
17. Russia 
IV. 1. Essen 8. Grenoble 
2. Brussels 9. Bulgaria 
3. Belfast 10. Dundee 
4. Lyons 11. Sweden 
5. Switzerland 12. Limoges 
6. Sheffield 13. Turin 
7. Czechoslovakial4. Amsterdam 
V. 1. Finland 2. Switzerland 
Yugoslavia Hungary 
Lithuania Czechoslo- 
Czechoslovakia vakia 
Latvia Austria 
Poland 
3. Spanish 4. Sweden 
Portuguese Switzerland 
Italian Norway 
VI. 1. Bilbao 9. Hamburg 
2. Géteborg 10. Odessa 
3. Danzig 11. Marseilles 
4. Rotterdam 12. Setubal 
5. Genoa 13. Constanta 
6. Bergen 14. Bordeaux 
7. Southampton 15. Cardiff 
8. Salonika 
7. & FF G27 AF: Mae 
2. &Y BaP Rs 
3. F 6 :F 13. F 18. F 
4. F 9.F 14.F 19. T 
FF. -, i. Fe “a F 
VIII. 1. the NetherlandsS5. Germany 
2. Greece 6. Sicily 
3. Italy 7. Poland 
4. Russia 8. Spain 
IX. 1. fiords 5. gondolas 
2. Bosporus 6.° tundras 
3. peat 7. polders 
4. Golden Horn 8. Karlsbad 
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1 cts see the 

Great Northwest 
this summer 


@ Remember what President Roosevelt 
said in his radio broadcast from Glacier 
Park on Aug. 5, 1934—“Today, for the 
first time . . . I have seen Glacier Park 
... I wish every American, old and young, 
could have been with me. . . The great 
mountains, the glaciers, the lakes, and 
the trees make me long to stay here for 
all the rest of the summer” . . . So let's 
see Glacier and Mt. Rainier and other 
great mountain parks in the Pacific 
Northwest this summer. 


More for your money! 


Great Northern again offers reduced summet 
fares, no Pullman surcharge, low menu prices 
on its famous transcontinental train, the Empire 
Builder, now being completely air-conditioned. 
See your local ticket agent, or write A. J. 
Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 








Ride the completely air-conditioned 


EMPIRE BUILDER 
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Announcement to Grade Teachers! 


Sensational new sertes of Packa ge Cut-Outs 
IN FULL COLORS! 


12 AMERICAN FRONTIER SETS 


on packages of QUAKER Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice 





Two 
STUDIES FROM 
SET NO. 5 


NICOLET 


OF THE 
GREAT LAKES 
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WILD LIFE of the GREAT LAKES REGION | 
NICOL 








Ask Grade Pupils in American History to bring 2 aN 
in their Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice packages —_xircarson 


ROM Columbus to Kit Carson, this amazing new series takes the young 







history student through America’s twelve frontiers. Ninety-three full Mi =» 
color illustrations! Showing the wild life, geography and central figures of ee 
each episode in our national development. ee AER 
Five panels of the QUAKER PUFFED WHEAT AND PUFFED RICE cartons QUAKER FF 
contain colorful studies of the historical figures shown here. TT p 
Prepared by one of America’s foremost children’s historians—an artist and FFED EAT 


scholar from a great Museum. Ideal for classroom projects and work material. " | ‘G3 iN 


NOW AVAILABLE IN TWELVE SETS AT ALL GROCERY STORES N + 
AY 





JIM BRIDGER 





DE SOTO COLUMBUS JOHN SMITH DANIEL BOONE CORONADO 
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All that you ask of any vacation 


of asking—is yours in prodigal 
measure when you come to the 
Paradise of the Pacific. It is a gay 
new World . . . where pleasure 
takes an honored place in every- 
day life... where no excuses are 
ever made for enjoyment. 


UNIVERSITY of HAWAII 


Summer School 
HONOLULU - JUNE 24 - AUGUST 2 


At this fully accredited school you 
may combine study and recreation 
on a basis as delightful as it is 
unique. The faculty, both resident 
and visiting, is of unusual calibre. 
Some seventy courses offer a wide 
choice in subjects. When work is 
over, a swim at Waikiki or a sail 


| —and lots that you never think 


Medbin Le CteanicLne Zo 


New York, $35 Fifth Ave. + Chicago, 230 No. Michigan Ave. 
San Francisco, 215 Market St. + Los Angeles, 723 West 7th St. 
Seattle, 814 Second Ave. + Portland, 327 Southwest Pine St. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 





WANTS TO WELCOME | 








YOU THIS SUMMER 





at Pearl Harbor adds zest to the 
day. $5.00 per credit hour covers 
tuition. Living expenses can be 
kept within $70.00 for the six 
weeks. The five-day crossing on a 
Matson-Oceanic Liner is in itself 
both a memorable voyage and a 
delightful vacation. Low Fares for 
Luxurious Accommodations fit 
into normal vacation budgets. 





SOUTH PACIFIC CRUISES: Personally 
Escorted. To New Zealand and 
Australia via Hawaii, Samoa and 
Fiji. 17,000 miles . . . 11 Shore 
Excursions...46 days. All-Inclu- 
sive Cost—reduced for four sum- 
mer months only—to $595. 





Summer School Information mailed 
free upon request. For booklets and 
details on your trip to Hawaii, please 
call on any Travel Agent, or 


\ 


\ 








Sea Food 


(Continued from page 16) 


We went on another trip. 

We went in cars. 

We went to the beach. 

We saw the tide come in. 

We saw what the tide brought. 
We saw the pretty sand. 

We saw real crabs. 

We saw some sea gulls. 


B. Language. 

The children made original 
poems, riddles, stories; prepared a 
dramatization of the fable, “The 
Hare and the Tortoise”; and 
learned the rhymes below [see bib- 
liography ]. 

“Little Tommy Tittlemouse.” 

“Simple Simon Went a Fishing.” 

“Mistress Mary Quite Con- 

trary.” 

“Alas, Alack.” 

“The Little Turtle.” 

C. Arithmetic. 

1. Through making oyster stew 

in class, the children learned 

how to measure. 

2. In making up simple prob- 

lems while playing fish market, 

the class acquired number ex- 
perience. 
D. Social studies. 

1. Knowledge that Hampton is 

a fishing section which produces 

many fish, oysters, clams, and 

crabs, 

2. Ability, through map study, 

to locate home town. 

3. Ability to show how near 

town is to the water. 

4. Ability to reason that this is 

why sea food is plentiful, why 

so many men are fishermen, and 
why so many women work in 
local crab cannery. 

5. Knowledge of how sea food 

is obtained locally. 

6. Knowledge of how people 

inland obtain sea food. 

7. Knowledge of how people 

used to fish; how they fish now; 

how the Indians used to fish; 
how the Eskimos fish now. 
E. Writing. 

1. Letters. 

2. Stories. 

3. Labels. 

F. Elementary science. 

1. We cared for and observed 

goldfish (kept in the room), 

noting their fins and their 
breathing and eating. 

2. We observed a land tortoise 

(also kept in room), watching 

him crawl and close up in his 

shell, and discussing how his 
shell protects him from danger. 

3. We observed that fish can 

live in water, but not for very 

long on land. 

4. We watched the legs and 

feelers of the crab, and the her- 

mit crab’s movements. 

5. We learned that sea shells 

were once the homes for tiny sea 

animals, 

6. We noticed the difference in 

the shape of oyster, clam, crab, 

and tortoise shells. 

7. We learned how fish are pre- 

pared for market, how fish are 

used for food, and about differ- 
ent dishes made with fish. 
(Continued on page 63) 
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[T's PLEASANT 
1o Know! 


. .. that no matter what sort 
of disability overtakes you, 
you are ready to meet it finan- 
cially. 


E.B.A. members have this as- 
surance, for E.B.A. pays week- 
ly benefits up to half a year 
for ALL diseases, ALL acci- 
dents, ALL personal quaran- 
tine ... during vacation as 
well as school term. 


We invite your investigation 
of this low-cost protection 
which we have _ furnished 
teachers since 1910. Booklet 
mailed on request, without ob- 
ligation. | 


The EDUCATORS 
BENEFICIAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Woolworth Bidg., 
Lancaster, Penna. 











TEACHERS BUY $1.25 CHIFFON HOSE AT 71c 
$2.50 pure silk French crepe Slips at $1.50. Wholesale 
Prices. Save i) by making group purchases direct from 
manufacturer. We chip on approval. Pay for goods in 10 
days. Write for descriptive circular. SAMUEL A, 
ROTH & CO., 328 W. Superior, Cleveland, Ohio. 





CUBA * 


JAMAICA x 
HONDURAS x 





ALL EXPENSES 


SIGHTSEEING 
INCLUDED 







NY 
Pe 
A, WEEKLY SAILINGS 

y | NS FROM 

/ | | J IN NEW YORK 
Cruise on modern liners equipped 
for Tropical Service to Santiago, 
Cuba; Kingston, Jamaica, gem of 
the West Indies; and La Ceiba, Hon- 
duras, where a river trip “Trader 


Horn” fashion into the jungle will 
be made. 


Steamers feature all outside rooms, 
deck pools, dancing, broad decks, 
excellent cuisine, organized enter- 
tainment. Vessel your hotel. No 
passports or foreign port charges. 
Cruise rates $90 to $100 up, cover 
all necessary expenses including 
sightseeing. 


Write for Folder 


STANDARD FRUIT 


AND STEAMSHIP CO. 


21 WEST ST. NEW YORK OR TRAVEL AGENT 
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SO TIRED, SO BLUE 


Till This ALL-VEGETABLE Laxative 


Solved Her Constipation 


HE was so tired—depressed—always havin 

colds and headaches. And she had tried 20 
many things she almost despaired of gettin 
relief. Then she discovered the real answer. 
laxative that gave thorough, natural cleansing, 
not mere partial bowel action. 

Can there be such a difference in laxatives? 
Stop and think for a minute. Nature’s Remedy 
(NR Tablets) contains only natural plant and 


vegetable laxatives, properly balanced. No 
phenol derivatives. Ask any doctor the differ- 
ence. You'll be surprised at the wonderful feel- 


ing that follows the use of NR. You're so re- 
freshed—toned u pleasantly alive. You'll 
want to give NR’s a fair trial immediately. 
They are so kind to —_ system—so quickly 
effective for relieving headaches, colds, bilious- 
ness, Chronic fatigue or bad skin. They’re non- 
habit forming—another proof that _nature’s 
way is best. The economical 25 dose box, only 
25c at any drug store. 

1935 Calendar-Thermometer, beautifully de- 
FREE seri tog sete, seicrace tis 
w A. H. LEWIS CO., Desk 146-C¥, St. Louls, Mo. 





TOMORROW 
ALRIGHT 


NR TO-NIGH 
acid indigestion, 


“TUMS” Oe ee eer. Only 10c. 














Teacher Wanted 


one with successful teaching experi- 
ence to interview students, teachers, 
librarians, clubwomen, etc. 


Address THE FRONTIER PRESS CO., 
Lafayette Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 














M ATE-tamous South American tea. Preferred to 

coffee and Japan tea. Healthful and economi- 
eal. By mail, 402. 25c, or 200z.$1. AGENTS WANTED. 
Pan American Tea Co., 1553 W. Jefferson, Los Angeles. 














« CASH > 


when you need it 


Whaarever your 
financial position, there 
are times when ready cash 
is hard to get. 


Life insurance is cash 
when it is needed. Policies 
to take care of expenses 
which require ready cash 
—the children’s college 
tuition for example—are 
a good idea and save you 
a lot of worry. 








LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Cl d reet, B » Mass. 
Please send me your booklet explaining 
the many ways in which life insurance is 
cash when you need it. 
































THE INSTRUCTOR 


A Unit of Study — 
Sea Food 


(Continued from page 62) 


8. We collected and then sort- 
ed shells and other articles for a 
classroom museum. 

G. Handwork. 

The children made pin boxes 
decorated with sea shells, necklaces 
of beads and shells, boats, fish 
wagons, fishing poles, a beach 
scene on the sand table, bookmarks 
with fish or turtle designs, goldfish 
of carved carrots, and pictures of 
sea life. 

H. Music. 

1. Songs from books. 

2. Original songs. 

3. Original dances. 

I. Picture study. 

To help the child see the beauty 
expressed in well-known paintings, 
the following reproductions were 
brought to class for study and dis- 
cussion. 


1. Breckenridge: “The Nauti- 
lus.” 
2. Knight: “The Mussel Gath- 
erer.” 
3. Beal: “Fisherman” _[see 


Plate IV of th’s issue]. 

4. Sargent: “The Oyster Gath- 
erers. 

5. Murillo: “Children of the 
Shell” [No. 53 of The Owen 
Fuil-Color Prints]. 

6. Renouf: “The Helping 
Hand” [No. 16 of The Owen 
Full-Color Prints]. 

7. Pictures of sea life and bird 
life from various issues of Na- 
ture Magazine and National 
Geographic Magazine. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Burgess, T. W.: The Seashore Book 
for Children (Little Brown). 

Butler, Eva L.: Along the Shore 
(John Day). 

Crowder, William: “Crabs and Crab- 
like Curiosities of the Sea,” Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine, July 
1928. 

Curry, C. M.; and Clippinger, E. E.: 
Children’s Literature (Rand Mc- 
Nally). 

Ditmars, Raymond: The Repiile 
Book (Doubleday Doran). 

DuMond, F. L.: “The Harvest of 
the Waters,” Norma INstTRuc- 
TOR AND Primary Prans, April 
1931. 

LaGorce, John: “Fishes and Fisheries 
of Our North Atlantic Seaboard,” 
National Geographic Magazine, 
December 1923. 

Olson, Mable B.: How New York 
City Gets Its Fish Supply (Indus- 
trial Arts Co-operative Service). 

Rogers, Julia Ellen: The Shell Book 
(Doubleday Doran). 

Pamphlets from State Conservation 
and Development Commission, 
Richmond, Virginia; The National 
Geographic Society, Washington, 
D.C.; and the Department of 
Commerce and the Bureau of 
Fisheries, Washington, D.C. 

[Of the rhymes mentioned under 
“Language,” the first three are avail- 
able in books of Mother Goose 
rhymes; “Alas, Alack,” in Collected 
Poems of Walter de la Mare, Vol. Il 
(Holt); and “The Little Turtle,” by 
Lindsay, in Silver Pennies (Mac- 
millan) .] 
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@ a few cents per 100 copies 





Modern education is living educa- 
tion. It has become more interesting, 
efficient— vivid! 

Take seatwork tests, for example! 
Made literally vivid—with the Vivid 
Duplicator. 

The Vivid way is practical and 
quick—and flexible. The teacher 


| makes a master sheet to suit herself. 


The Vivid makes 50 to 100 clean, 
uniform copies in a few minutes. 
Cost? Just a few cents per 100 copies. 

Furthermore, Vivid permits use 
of a variety of colors to make the 
work even more interesting. Interest- 
ing teaching means effective teaching. 

Of course the Vivid Duplicator 
doesn’t stop at seatwork tests. It 
does wonders for homework. Infuses 


it with new interest—and efficiency. 
Simplifies assignments. 

Vivid can be used in the school- 
room or at home by the teacher. For 
the latter use there is the small, 
portable Vivid Dupli-Kit ($15.00), 
And for the classroom, there is 
the larger Vivid Junior Duplicator 
($40.00)* with its exclusive Dupli- 
Pad features... But why not mail 
this coupon below for interesting de- 
scriptive booklets? 


* Less discount to schools 





L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
VIVID Division, 701 E. Washington Street, 
Syracuse, New York. (Dept 1-3) 


Gentlemen: Please tell me how other schools have 
“made school work Vivid.” 


Name 





Address 
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Why endure needless chating 


WHEN WONDERSOFT KOTEX PREVENTS IT 


by sides filmed in downy cotton; by a special cen- 
ter that prevents roping, pulling and twisting 


“TF only you could join me in reading 
the many personal letters I receive 
daily, you woutlnediioe how Wondersoft 
Kotex is changing women’s lives,”’ says 
Mary Pauline Callender, author of 
“Marjorie May's Twelfth Birthday.” 


Wondersoft just won't chafe! 


You see, the sides of this pad are covered 
with a film of oh, so soft cotton. Where 
these sides touch the body, Wondersoft 
stays soft and dry. Yet the top and bot- 
tom are left free to take up moisture. 

And no twisting, thank goodness! 
Wondersoft Kotex never pulls or “‘ropes”’ 
out of shape like ordinary pads. Instead, 
it adjusts itself naturally to every move- 
ment of the body. That’s because the 


ONE WOMAN TELLS ANOTHER ABOUT THIS 


center of Wondersoft prevents twisting. 
At the same time, it protects you from 
accidents. That means greater security 
against soiled lingerie. Even the ends 
are flat and smooth so that they can’t 
show under clinging dresses. You'll find 
even the package, itself, is different. And 
now Super Kotex is priced the same as 
the regular size—at all dealers. 


Free booklets! 


Write for either or both of two authorita- 
tive booklets on Feminine Hygiene— 
“Health Facts on Menstruation”; and 
“Marjorie May's Twelfth Birthday”, for 
a child. Address KoTExX COMPANY, 
Room 1425, 919 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. 


NEW COMFORT 
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WAVE YOu THE FIAST BELT 
TRIED THE NARROW ves, it's THAT REALLY 
KOTEX BELT? MARVELOUS ! iTS! 
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A Dutch Project 


(Continued from page 32) 


Pictures of Dutch scenes were also 
made to put up in the room. The 
children were so interested that they 
made many original pictures also. As 
a part of their study, the children 
learned to recognize such Dutch 
masterpieces as Ruysdael’s “The 
Windmill”; “The Storeroom,” by 
De Hooch; and “Avenue at Middel- 
harnis,” by Hobbema [Nos. 11, 29, 
and 56 of The Owen Full-Color 
Prints]. 

Physical training— 

During the physical training peri- 
od a Dutch dance was learned, rep- 
resenting the whirling of windmills, 
the clatter of wooden shoes, and so 
on. 

Plans for a program— 

At an earlier time, the children 
had presented a program after study- 
ing the life of the Eskimos. They 
decided they would like to invite 
their parents to a Dutch program. 
We found that the work had includ- 
ed much that would be of interest in 
such a program. Topics for talks 
concerning the Netherlands were 
chosen. The list included: The 
Country of the Netherlands; The 
Polder Land; A Canal Trp; A Dutch 
Home; How Dutch Girls and Boys 
Have Fun; and The Work of the 
Dutch People (this topic included 
discussions of the seaport Rotterdam, 
dairy farming, market gardening, 
bulb growing, and fisning). We dis- 
cussed what each topic should in- 
clude. Each pupil then prepared a 
talk and gave it before the entire 
group. The best talks were chosen 
for the program. 

As a part of their music work, the 
pupils learned a Dutch song, to be 
used in the program. The best orig- 
inal stories were to be read and sev- 
eral talks about Dutch paintings were 
to be included. A pupil was selected 
to give the Dutch poem the class had 
learned, and four children were chos- 
en to give the Dutch dance. Of 
course the play about Kit and Kat 
was to be included, and we decided to 
try to find Dutch costumes for the 
characters. As an introduction to the 
program, girls in Dutch costume were 
to give a welcome. The program was 
planned so that every child in the 
class made some contribution to its 
success. 

Invitations telling about the pro- 
gram were written in language class 
and taken home to the parents. Pro- 
grams were hectographed, to be 
passed out to the guests. 

Results— 

The children enjoyed telling their 
parents and friends what they had 
learned about the Netherlands. They 


had gained a more accurate picture of ~ 


Holland, and were able to visualize 
this picturesque country much better 
by the construction of the Dutch 
scene. ‘The children also found in 
their study that the Dutch are an ar- 
tistic people. Worth-while activities 
in the various subjects were devel- 
oped, and interest in school work was 
heightened. The program, as a cul- 
mination of the project, gave the 
children practice in telling, in an in- 
teresting, easy, natural manner, what 
they had learned. 
(Continued on page 65) 








CALLOUSES 


PAINS OR CRAMPS 
HERE ? 


Sign of Fallen Arches 
Only a scientifically designed 

a relieve and 
correct foot trouble, Mil. 
lions of men and women have 
overcome it with Dr. Scholl’s 
Metatarsal Arch Support. Light 
and flexible; worn with imme- 
diate comfort in any properly 
fitted shoe and is adjustable as 
the condition improves. Sold 
and expertly fitted at leading shoe and depart. 
ment stores. $1.50 pair and up. 


FREE BOOKLET 


on Causes, Symptoms 
and Treatment of Weak 
















Arches and other foot 
troubles mailed on re- 
quest. Address, Dr. 
Scholl’s, Inc., 246 W. 4 


~ DF Scholls 


FOOT COMFORT APPLIANCES 


AND REMEDIES 


FOR ALL FOOT TROUBLE 





U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 
Start $1260 to $2100 a Year 


Do you want a steady-for-life job with the United 
States Government? Teachers have a big advan- 
tage because of their training and education. Many 
Spring examinations expected. These have big pay, 
short hours and pleasant work. Write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. N241, Rochester, N. Y.,, 
for free list of Government positions for teachers 
and full particulars telling you how to get them. 


BIG ANIMAL 6/047, 


LIONS TIGERS. GORTMIAS ELE 4N oe 


Approved by American 
Museum of Natural History 





ti ° 
tion of animals, 
for building animal theatres ic 
ps true colors and ls of jurgies. 
ery inexpensive. «Send 
tion ‘and free iliusirated J der . os 
NATURAL HIST 











Hawaiian love of living express- 
ed with Western ingenuity in a 
metropolitan besten, famous 
the world over. Dining on deli- 
cacies from everywhere, with 
now and then some spicy mys- 
7 from right on the Island. 
Silken swish of smart gowns in 
Peacock Alley. Waikiki just a 
few steps in your beach sandals. 
Dancing under a tropic moon. 
Social center of all America’s 
favorite year-’round resorts... 
the Royal Hawaiian Hote 
where hospitality is prodi 
and rates modest. 


Royal Htawaiian Ftotel 


on the Beach at Waikiki 
ARTHUR BENACLIA, Managing Director 
For information, reservations, and literature, kindly 
communicate with— 
MATSON LINE 
New York, 535-5th Ave. - Chi , 230 N. Michi Ave- 


SanFrancisco,215 Market St. - LosAngeles,723W . 7th St. 
Seattle, 814 Second Ave. - Portland, 327 S.W. Pine St. 


or any steamship, railway, or travel agency. 
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A Dutch Project 
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Creating Interest in 


Penmanship 
(Continued from page 48) 


AFTER THE TEST 


The next step is to plan enough 
penmanship lessons with the class so 
that the pupils may work without 
teacher help for several periods. Class 
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a, Peay Se work being provided for, individual 
\ ‘im, ee conferences begin. These conferences 
\ 


(ey Bey occur during the penmanship period. 

oa Each conference should be three or 
four minutes in length. Each pupil 
brings his paper to the desk and with 
the aid of sample writing tests, or a 
scale, showing quality from third 
grade to adult achievement, teacher 
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& and child determine quality of work. 
wa Sample tests may usually be ob- 
39 DAYS! = tained from the company whose les- 
E sons are being used, or, if the Ayres 
10,500 MILES! 82 handwriting scale is desired, it may 
2 be ordered from the Department of 
FROM > Education, Russell Sage Foundation, SEE 
- Ci 130 E. 22nd Street, New York, N.Y. i. A AS -_ on, a: cans: falas ates 
Ps $600 as After the quality has been deter- 
ie mined, a difficulty to be overcome 
xe, during the next month, such as poor 
. ON beg ee ew Nod slant, alignment, or letter form, is 
=~ SANTA LUCIA 2 indicated on the paper of each child 
= $ in Group Two or Group Three. Al- passeson’ T talk about a trip—go tnis year, the Silver Jubilee of 
SAILING FROM NEW YORK* e though the children in Group Two ‘ » King George’s Accession. ¢ In England you have the 
APRIL 13, MAY 25 AND JULY 6 2, als a ae speed, —y aunt ‘ widest choice of sports in the world—Wimbledon for ten- 
, ane 5S COnNaNTy eens, veers nis; Ascot, Epsom and Newmarket for racing; Henley, 
Up-to-the-minute marine lux- PSX Each month he child dhe should the father of all regattas; yachting at Cowes—the ancestral home of 
ury according to GRACE: all be compared with his previous ones potent ~~ “ick ‘ng lif ; f 
outside rooms with private {Ss to see whether difficulties have been arnsag>«_-—ihey il nye. ag awened, ws 
frech water bothe; largest am overcome so that new ones can be at- Theatres offer both your favourites and ours; the smartest shops 
outdoor tiled swimming pool A tacked and mastered. A good way is sponsor chic styles and newest creations, Musicales, night clubs 
on any American ship; top- 234 for each child to clip his tests to- promise bright days and gay nights in our new England, with every- 
deck dining room, open to 344 gether and keep them in a writing thing for an American good time in the impeccable London style. 
the sky; Dorothy Gray Beauty % portfolio. It is important to keep a e Thousand-year old Oxford and Cambridge are like dreams come 
Salon. 3S recon op - rate - quality a true. You cannot miss the National Eisteddfod at Caernarvon, Wales. 
me in each pupil’s tests from month to This vivid, colourful gathering of Welsh bards, choirs and bands is 
ALSO bereredvereres * i — This => — “ the unique in the world. e Make England the base for your European 
Every week a “Santa” Cruise ve: ae oP tour. @ For itineraries, literature, maps, etc., write Department 19. 
sails from New York Ask Ss’ keeping individual charts showing 
yeur tied aadaiiee team their own progress, and enjoy draw- T.R. DESTER, General Traffic Manager, ASSOCIATED BRITISH RAILWAYS, Inc. 
GRACE folder describing the a ing the lines each month. (See illus- 551 Fifth Avenue, New York...or your own tourist agent 
12 South American Cruises The on page 48.) — oe : 
ranging from 17 to 39 Days} ‘<< * € progress in a sixth-grade class 7 et i 
175. #5 following this method during a . / 
L nt ene Sees recent school year was as follows: A ¢ S 0 Fi f A T E- D- 
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dly 10 Hanover Sq., New Yo: » S* do : 
Washington, D. C., Chicago, 5 = Indepen = 10 15 19 VNit a ‘ 
- 2 Pine St., San Francisco, nei Remedial 25 15 a : ' 
~ Los Angeles, Seattle. Studied in this way, penmanship 
% New GRACE “Santas” to changes from a drudgery to be en- y 
—_ or from CALIFORNIA con- dured to a delight in difficulties 








nect at Panama Canal. mastered and problems conquered. 
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ABOUT GREYHOUND BUS LINES 
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that will help you...both in 
teaching and in traveling 


® Greyhound Lines have had the most rapid growth 
of any transportation company in history —from a 
6-mile route 21 years ago to 50,000 miles in 1935! 


® Records show that Greyhound travel is more than 
7 times as safe as private car travel — in any weather. 
Greyhound has won the National Safety Council's 
highest award for intercity bus fleets every year. 


® Comfort features include cushioned reclining chairs, 
and controlled warmth from Tropic-Aire heaters. 


®@ The average cost of Greyhound travel is 25% to 50% 
less than other first class transportation — while 
schedules are usually far more frequent. 


® Greyhound travel is especially popular with teachers 
because of its scenic and educational advantages. 


15 CASH PRIZE -WINNERS 
TRAVELED by GREYHOUND! 


Here’s striking proof of Greyhound’s popularity: Fifteen 
winners of cash prizes and 7 winners of honorable mention 
in the Instructor travel contests for 1934 wrote about 
Greyhound trips! 


Why not enter the next Instructor travel contest yourself, 
and make a Greyhound trip the basis of your story? You'll 
thrill to the scenic and historic interest which no other 
transportation offers. You'll enjoy the friendly compan- 
ionship of your fellow-travelers. 


Maybe you'll win a cash prize—but even if you don’t, 
you'll still be dollars ahead—for Greyhound saves dollars 
on any trip anywhere in America. 





FREE CARTOON MAPS REPRINTED---SEND FOR YOURS 


Greyhound’s Good-Natured Maps of the United States—with more than 160 amusing, educational illus- 


trations—have been reprinted. Send this coupon for your copy, to neorest of these two addresses: 
Greyhound Travel Bureau, East 9th and Superior, Cleveland, Ohio, or Greyhound Travel Bureau, Pine and 
Battery Streets, Son Francisco, Calif. (Please do not ask for more than two maps, unless they are 
for seporate classes.) 


Name..... 


Address... 
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3. Selecting and organizing the 
stories for the paper. 
4. Illustrating stories. 

G. Giving a Dutch reading party. 

1. Selecting topics. 

2. Planning reports. 

3. Giving oral reports. 

4. Writing corrected reports. 

5. Reading stories to group. 
IV. Individual and group activities. 

A. Windmill made from oatmeal 

box. 

B. Picture of Dutch scene. 

C. Product map of Holland. 

D. Picture book of Holland. 

E. Cut-paper Dutch frieze. 

F, Charts of Dutch stories. 

G. List of character traits of 

Dutch people. 

V. Correlating subject matter. 

A. Arithmetic. 

1. Comparing size of Holland 
with size of Virginia; estimating 
size of windmill; measuring gar- 
den plot. 

2. Estimating cost of a pair of 
klompen at one gulden (40 
cents) and two stivers (2 cents 
each); computing change re- 
ceived from two guldens. 

3. Estimating and measuring 
material, for paper klompen. 

4. Measuring and_ estimating 
size of frieze; dividing frieze in- 
to a series of panels and estimat- 
ing size of each panel. 

§. Learning price of kermis 
tickets for adults and children; 
estimating trip from New York 
to Holland in terms of hours; 
comparing length of trip and 
time of traveling with that of 
other routes. 

6. By use of pictures, counting 
different kinds of caps worn by 
Dutch children at their Sunday 
School; estimating number of 
different localities and cities rep- 
resented by different caps. 

7. Estimating expenses of pub- 
lishing newspaper. 

B. Community life. 

1. Learning how the Dutch 
prepare for winter; planning a 
chart of safety rules to observe 
while in Holland; telling why 
Peter (in The Leak in the Dike) 
was a good citizen. 

2. Finding out how Dutch beds 
are made. 

3. Learning about the games of 
the Dutch children and their 
schools, and how they help their 
parents. 

4. Tracing the routes of trade 
used in shipping products to 
America; locating market cities 
in Holland. 

§. Listing dairy products im- 
ported from Holland; planning 
flower gardens of Dutch bulbs; 
showing on map how bulbs are 
brought to us. 

C. Oral and written composition. 
1. Writing original paragraphs 
and stories, following group dis- 
cussion, on the windmill as the 
farmer’s helper. 

2. Reproducing Dutch stories; 
writing imaginary conversations 
about housekeeping in Holland; 
and writing descriptions of vari- 
ous phases of Dutch life. 
(Continued on page 67) 
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ERMANY isa country of a myriad 

of contrasts. To the romance 

of old Germany are now added the 

achievements of the new. Enjoy 

the ancient charm of medieval 

towns .. . Nuernberg, Heidelberg, 

Rothenburg ...and the rhythm 

of modern progress in Berlin, 
Muenchen, Hamburg, Koeln. 


In Germany, even Nature happily 
conspires to weave beauty into 
your vacation. Enchanting rivers 
and lakes glitter in 
peaceful valleys. 
Over cool and mag- 
nificent forests, 
majestic mountains 
raise their snow- 
capped heads into the fleeting 
clouds. From the sunny shores of 
the North Sea and the Baltic calls 
the eternal beauty of the sea. 





In this setting of rare charm you 
find the fairy-tale villages of the 
Black Forest and the Harz; the 
picturesque towns of the Bavarian 
Alps; legend-haunted castles on 
the Rhine; fashionable watering 
places for recreation and cures; 
great cities, fascinating in their 
wealth of art treasures and bril- 
liant social life... Cathedrals, 
Universities, Theatres, Music, Fes- 
tivals, Art Galleries, Libraries. 


Make your headquarters in one of 
the lovely, popular German tour- 
ist centers, and leisurely explore 
both city and countryside. While 
in Berlin, revel in the capital’s 
art treasures and 
entertainments, sail 
on the lakes, visit 
the thousand - year 
old nearby towns, or 
thrill to the myster- 
iesoftheSpreewald. Baden-Baden, 
famous for races and roulette, 
fashions and frolics, leads to the 
wonders of the Black Forest. 
Muenchen, city of arts and Ge- 
muetlichkeit, is the gateway to the 
Bavarian Alps. These are but 
typical of a thousand suggestions 
which will add to your pleasure 
of planning your vacation in Ger- 


many. Write for booklet No. 55. 


GERMAN TOURIST 
INFORMATION OFFICE 


665 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
333 N. Michigan Avenve, Chicago, Ill. 





GERMANY 
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3. Preparing stories about works 
of art by Dutch masters. 
4. Reporting to class how cheese 
is made and shipped, stressing 
work of inspectors. 
5. Writing articles for news- 
paper; making original riddles 
about Dutch people and objects. 
D. Literature. 
1. Reading stories and references 
in order to find out about 
various phases of Dutch life. 
2. Listening to a group discus- 
sion of stories and articles, to 
learn about Dutch customs. 
3. Dramatizing scenes from 
Hans Brinker; or, The Silver 
Skates, read in library period; 
selecting scenes of Dutch homes 
and flower gardens which might 
illustrate a story read by the 
group. 
4. Reading to group about 
Dutch transportation; finding 
reference material on products 
we buy from the Dutch. 
5. Reading stories of Dutch 
life, for enjoyment; selecting a 
few stories which Dutch chil- 
dren might enjoy. 
3. Elementary science. 
1. Reporting to the group why 
canals, windmills, and dikes are 
necessary to Holland. 
2. Planting and caring for a 
bulb garden; discussing the dif- 
ferent kinds of bulbs that grow 
in water; discussing kinds of 
bulbs that Holland exports. 





3. Investigating the methods of 
keeping butter and cheese clean 
and fresh; learning how cheese 
is made. 


. Art and handwork. 


1. Making figures and objects 
for sand-table scenes of life in 
Holland. 

2. Making posters of the story, 
The Goose Girl, and of typical 
Holland scenes; making free- 
hand illustrations of blooming 
bulbs and of the boat on which 
we “sailed” to Holland; making 
Dutch kites, attractive adver- 
tisements of Dutch products, 
Dutch designs on paper plates, a 
Dutch flag; lettering heading 
for our newspaper; learning to 
recognize “delft blue”; and 
drawing exteriors and interiors 
of Dutch homes and schools. 

3. Making a map of Holland, 
locating trade routes and places 
visited. 

4. Studying “Playdays in Hol- 
land” and “The Little Street in 
Delft” [see THe INstTRUCTOoR, 
March 1932 and March 1933, 
respectively ]. 


G. Health and physical education. 


1, Dressing Dutch dolls in win- 
ter and summer clothes; listing 
health rules observed by Dutch 
children; making out a lunch 
menu for a Dutch child; play- 
ing health officer and inspecting 
dairy products. 
(Continued on page 68) 











“I hadn’t figured on 
being SICK”— 


How discouraging is the period of 
convalescence, when the unpaid 

bills keep piling up. A single 

illness or accident often dissi- 

pates the savings of many years 

—all because the teacher “hadn’t 

figured on” being disabled. 


No Place 
in the Budget 
for Doctors’ Bills 


Many a teacher like 
Anna Irene Jenkins, 
Los Angeles, Cal., 
enjoys such good 
health as to make it 
seem unnecessary to 
provide for doctor 
bills. Fortunately, 
however, she did 
make T.C.U. provision. We quote from her letter: 


“T deeply appreciate your courtesy in caring for my claim. I am so used to 
being well I had no place in my budget for doctors’ bills, and the T.C.U. check 
was certainly a Godsend.” 


Get on the T.C.U. Payroll Before It Is Too Late 


Our records prove that every year one teacher in five meets with 
Accident, Sickness or Quarantine. Your turn may come—it usually 
does—when you least expect it. 

While you are still in good health and free from injury—before it 
is too late—get your name on the “T.C.U. Payroll.” Enjoy that com- 
fortable feeling of knowing that the Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
stand ready to guarantee you an income when you are disabled by 
Accident, Sickness or 
Quarantine. 

Send coupon for Tull 
particulars. 















To the T.C.U., 861 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoin, Nebr. 


I am_ interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Rh cs me the whole story and booklet of 
testimonials. 


Teachers Casualty | Name 
Underwriters, alee 
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BANANAS and MILK 


if INates 





Get this beautiful poster FREE! 


Food authorities state tat bananas and milk 
together produce almost a completely balanced 
ration. 

The black and white reproduction above 
gives only a slight idea of the beauty and rich 
coloring of this poster which will be an im- 
portant visual aid in teaching good nutrition. 

Printed in eight colors... size 16” x 214%", 
this poster will add to the decorative scheme 
of any classroom. Fill out and mail the coupon 
now, as the supply is limited. 








861 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincela, Nebr. ; (This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 





UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 98 


Educational Department, 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me a new “Bananas and Milk” Poster for my classroom, free. 











Name 

Street 

City. State 

Grade No. of pupils_— 








(This offer good only in the United States) 
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Why not slip back to the Middle Ages at Colmar in Alsace, 
“city of smoky taverns and coffee cake,” with its toy shops, 
peaked roofs, dunce-cap towers and storks’ nests topping 
churches? ... to Strasbourg, lacework spire and sunset 
caught in stone in its Cathedral ... peerless restaurants, 
where meats are canonized, sweets proof of miracle and fa- 
mous white brandies line up with gold-green wines w Out 
into the villages, where giant white bonnets, gay plaid skirts 
and enormous sashes gather for market day, and Alsatian 
bows nod over snowy geese and painted cabbages ... let 
the blue silhouette of the Vosges lure you up to robber-baron 
castles, fairy-tale villages and famous Spas w Drop down 
into Lorraine for the mannered charm of the 18th century 
at Nancy and the romance of the little princess who married 
Louis XV and fell before la Pompadour ... catch glimpses 
of something almost gone from life, in the faith and loyalty 
of la Pucelle at Domrémy w Linger as long as you possibly 
can in this enchanted and unchanging corner of old France 

. with people so kindly and unhurried, food so good, 
and sights so well worth seeing that you'll come back years 
younger w Your local Travel Agent will give you all the 
details and furnish you with tickets at no extra cost. 


THE RAILWAYS OF 





er FRANCE 


610 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


First-class railway 
combination day and 
sleeping compartment. 
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2. Imitating rowing and sailing 
a boat, action of windmills, 
skating to school, and packing 
cheese for market. 
3. Dancing clog dance; learn- 
ing windmill game; playing 
games of transportation. 
4. Dramatizing life in Holland. 
H. Music. 
1. Singing 
Dutch songs. 
2. Marching to music. 
3. Humming, to imitate whir- 
ring of windmills. 
4. Singing while dramatizing a 
day in a Dutch school. 
VI. Skills, habits, and attitudes. 
A. Skill in comprehension and in 
reading maps. 
B. Habit of verifying facts and of 
being accurate. 
C. Ability to use pictures as refer- 
ence material. 
D. Ability to use index and chap- 
ter headings; to find in chapter the 
subject needed; to organize events 
in a series. 
E. Ability to reword information 
for own use. 
F. Need for careful planning and 
co-operation. 
G. Appreciation of what others 
do for us. 
VII. Outcomes. 
A. Pupils felt need for correct 
spelling and punctuation and for 
legible writing. 
B. Pupils selected classmates for 
certain tasks on basis of ability and 
not of friendship. 


and pantomiming 





C. Group spirit was developed 
through finding out about things 
together. 

D. Pupils learned to give and take 
criticism kindly. 

E. Group recognized need of tak- 
ing care of their finished work. 

F. Appreciation of such Dutch 
traits as industry, neatness. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


For the pupils— 

Brigham, A. P.; and McFarlane, C, 
T.: Essentials of Geography 
(American Book). 

Carpenter, F. G.; and F.: The 
Foods We Eat (American Book). 
Hall, M. E: Jan and Betje (Mer- 

rill). 

Higgins, V. M.: The Carved Shoes 
(Stanton). 

McDonald, E. A.; and Dalrymple, J.: 
Marta in Holland (Little Brown), 

Olcott, F. J.: Wonder Tales from 
Windmill Lands (Longmans). 

Smith, J. R.: Home Folks (Win- 
ston). 

Human 
ston). 

Stories selected from second- and 
third-grade readers. 

For the teacher— 

Griffis, W. E.: Brave Little Holland 
(Houghton Mifflin). 

Keelor, K. L.; and Sweet, M.: Units 
of Work . . . the Dutch Colonial 
Settlement (Lincoln School of 
Teachers College). 

Peck, A. M.; and Johnson, E.: Wings 
over Holland (Macmillan). 
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Cabinet M. Mt. Ratnter 
Late pend Oredie from Northern Pactfie Lint 


RAVEL in the West will be more pleasur- 
able than ever this summer. All cars on Northern Pacific’s 
famous NORTH COAST LIMITED will be air-conditioned... 
cool, clean, comfortable. If you are interested in a Western 
trip, let us send you information and literature. Just fill out 


and mail the coupon. 


ypessnseenem E. E. NELSON, 725 Norther Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. exssx= 


) YELLOWSTONE PARK 
) PACIFIC NORTHWEST ( 


Please send me information on trips to ( 
( ) RAINIER PARK /( 


IFORNIA « ) ALASKA ¢ 


NAME 


) DUDE RANCHES. 


I am interested in ( ) Escorted ( ) Individual Tour. 
(Please check information desired.) 


) CAL- 








ADDRESS 
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FROM YOUR HOME TOWN 


.AND HOME AGAIN 


GRACE 
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The Spelling Program 
Today—I 


(Continued from page 33) 


commonly taught. A _ similar list 
should be made for the intermediate 
grades, using the sixth grade as a 
base. The primary list should con- 
tain approximately a thousand words 
and the intermediate about three 
thousand. ‘These two lists* would 
be the vocabulary to be mastered in 
the elementary school. 

As the student enters the junior 
high school or seventh grade, he 
should be tested on the first 5,000 
words in Horn’s basic list, and be 
given instruction only on the words 
that he cannot spell. Such instruc- 
tion should be individual unless re- 
medial groups are necessary. 

In the writer’s opinion, spelling and 
handwriting should not be taught in 
the first grade. The child is being 
taught to recognize words as wholes 
and not as made up of letters, and 
learning to spell tends to break down 
this habit. 

In order to develop a basic vocabu- 
lary of some four thousand words in 
the elementary school, the second- 
grade children would need to master 
fifteen words a week; those in the 
third grade, twenty; and those in the 
intermediate grades, twenty-five. 

The method to be used by a 
teacher in determining which words 
she is to teach should be somewhat as 
follows. A second-grade teacher 
makes note, during the week, of the 
words which she thinks her children 
need the most in order to do effective 
writing, and selects fifteen of them 
as the spelling assignment for the 
following week. The fifteen words 
selected should be on her basic list. 
She may want to add some words, 
which she feels sure are not too hard. 
If each teacher keeps a record of 
words which she thinks- should be 
added to the basic list, the curric- 
ulum committee can determine the 
spelling difficulty of such words and 
place them in the appropriate list. 
After a few years of such checking, 
a valid experience spelling list will be 
developed. 

The advantage of teaching words 
chosen in this way is that a maximum 
of interest is obtained and at the same 
time the basic words are mastered. 

Each teacher will check on the 
basic list those words which she 
teaches during the year, and will 
send her checked copy on with the 
class. The following year the new 
teacher will teach words which have 
not been checked. 

B. In schools where a basic text is 
required, the writer would recom- 
mend one of the new unit spellers in 
which the words relating to the same 
theme are placed together, such as 
The Newlon-Hanna Speller. The 
teacher would not follow the lessons 
in order, but pick out any lesson 
(within a two-grade range) which 
was similar in content to the unit 
which she was developing. With 
this type of speller, space is provided, 
in a notebook, for drill on words 

(Continued on page 70) 


3Primary and intermediate grade lists 

of this type have been prepared by the 

writer, and may be obtained from him 

upon receipt of ten cents for one, or 
m cents for both. 











RIGHT FOODS, right rest, right habits—these are 
just as important as the traditional three R’s of 
learning. Modern primary education stresses health 


lessons for children. 


Your influence is invaluable. To help you in this 
splendid. work, the Home Economics Department of 
the Kellogg Company has prepared special material 


setting forth the rules of sane eating and living. 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are fine for children. They 
provide a refreshing change to crispness from heavy 
winter dishes. For breakfast, lunch and after-school 
snacks, Especially good for the evening —furnish- 


ing a light supper that encourages restful sleep. 


Have us send you the interesting Kellogg instruc- 


tion aids. The coupon below is for your convenience. 
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Home Economics Department B-3 
Kettocc Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me free material appropriate 


for teaching foods in 
Grade. 





Name 


Address 
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which come out of the actual needs 
of the children. Such spellers can be 
used in connection with content 
units, 

C. For a third choice the writer 
would use a workbook type of speller 
such as The Stanford Speller by 
Almack, or My Word Book, by 
Breed. The activities suggested 
would develop interest to some ex- 
tent, though probably not so well as 
the method described above. 

In each of the three ways suggest- 
ed there is provided for the teacher a 
basic word list and an appropriate 
grade placement. If the teacher 
chooses to use either a basic text or 
one of the workbooks (plan B or C), 
her answer to the fourth question, 
“What method of teaching should be 
used?” will be to follow the method 
outlined in these books with what 
adaptations she can make. If she fol- 
lows the first (A) of the three plans 
suggested in this article, she will use 
a procedure, to be described next 
month, which is based on a concep- 
tion of spelling activities differing 
somewhat from those presented in 
current texts and workbooks. In 
such books, a great many of the sug- 
gested activities are for the purpose 
of teaching meanings and building 
vocabulary. If spelling is developed 
in connection with content units, 
the vocabulary of the children is built 
up by their content experiences, and 
they know the meaning of the words 
that they need to master. Thus the 
actual spelling activities become 





much simplified. Methods which 
help children to master the spelling 
of words will be presented in the 


next article. 
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—More than transatlantic crossing . . . opportunity 2 to 8 extra ports 
EXTRA PORTS thesedineg ahich ship you omnes at no extra soar Bed = A road the South- 
ern Route is particularly popular with people who are traveling for pleasure. 


TOURIST RATES: 


ACH year more and more confirmed “Tourist” 

travelers are turning to the Southern Route. 
Decide to join *:em this Summer—it will be one of 
the high spots of your European trip. Your crossing 
will be gay, comfortable, with delightful compan- 
ions and famous meals and service. You'll enjoy 
the ultra-modern luxuries and extra facilities offered 
by the Italian Line. And no matter what parts of 
Europe you plan to visit—you can get there con- 
veniently and quickly. 


Rex or Conte di Savoia $140 up one way, $250 up Round Trip. Roma, Conte 
* Grande, Saturnia and Vulcania, $133 up one way. $240 up round trip. 


Fast rail connections for European centers. Also fast steamer 
connections 


for Egypt, India, the Near or Far East or South Africa. 





Summer Cruises 





MEDITERRANEAN 


to THE ROMA—June 29, 54 days, 22 calls, $340 up. 
CONTE GRANDE—July 17, 36 days, 16 calis, $285 up. 


Additional Mediterranean Cruises Aug. 24 and Oct. 17. 








WRITE FOR SPECIAL BOOKLET ON TOURIST ACCOMMODATIONS 


For illustrated literature and in formation apply local 


agent or, New York: 1 State St.; 


1601 Walnut Se.; —- 06 irlinguon. St Cleveland: 944 Arcade, Union Trust Bldg. ; Chicage: 


333 N. Mi 


; San Francisco: 386 Post St.; New Orleans: 1806 American Bank Building; 


a! Architects Bldg.; 1133 Beaver Hall Hill; Toronto: 159 Bay St. 
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Chewing Gum 


EXERCISES “TEETH” 
as PLAY EXERCISES “BODY” 









Running and chasing and tag and play all help growing 


bodies develop normally. Young teeth need exercise, 
too— more than they get at mealtime. Chewing gum 
provides an innocent, healthy exercise for teeth. If 
children enjoy it, let them have it. It’s good for them. 
There is a reason, a time and place for Chewing Gum. 








Forward Looking manufacturers call upon great Universi- 
ties to make impartial investigations of their products. Results of such 
research form the basis of our advertising. What you read over our 
signature about chewing gum, you can believe. 

The National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers. 








FOUR FACTORS THAT HELP TEETH LAST A LIFETIME: PROPER NUTRITION, 
DENTIST'S CARE. PERSONAL CARE AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 
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“The Old Windmill” —Caser 


(Continued from page 15) 


Caser and his fellow Venetian artist, 
Emma Ciardi, not in selection of 
subject matter so much as in feeling 
and treatment. 

Caser has won for himself definite 
recognition from official art critics in 
America for both his paintings and 
his etchings, and his commissions 


have included many important mu- 
rals, as well. In 1915 he won a silver 
medal at the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion at San Francisco; and his paint- 
ing, “Fruits of the Earth” (one can 
imagine its rich colors), won the 
Thomas B. Clarke prize at the Na- 
tional Academy, in 1929. 








Our Coast Guard 


(Continued from page 50) 


and West Point is at New London, 
Connecticut. Last year the Coast 
Guard Academy enrolled 79 prospec- 
tive officers. 

I have touched on just a few of 
the many duties of the Coast Guard. 
Of course, the service has to thwart 
rumrunners and other smugglers who 
try to land goods on our shores with- 
out paying the legal tax. We must 
not forget the seals. Off the Alaska 
coast lie the Pribilof Islands, part- 
time home of the Alaskan seal. Un- 
der the protection of the Coast 
Guard the seal population, once 
threatened with extinction, has mul- 
tiplied amazingly. 

Also the Coast Guard must remove 
wrecks; rush medical aid to crews of 
American vessels engaged in deep-sea 
fishing; and enforce the laws requir- 
ing vessels to anchor at certain places. 
The Coast Guard is, moreover, the 
guardian of the lowly sponge. It en- 
forces the sponge-fishing laws. When 
Harvard’s crew races Yale, the Coast 


Guard is “Johnny on the spot,” 
policing the river. All marine regat- 
tas and races, such as the American- 
British cup races, must be policed by 
the Coast Guard. 

Men of the Coast Guard are proud 
of the record of their service. In one 
recent year, for example, this is what 
they did: saved the lives of 6,492 
persons from peril; seized or reported 
1,549 vessels for violation of law; 
and aided vessels whose cargoes had 
a total value of $40,500,000. 

For further information, write the 
Coast Guard, Treasury Department, 
Washington, D.C., for its illustrated 
free pamphlet. 

From the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C., you may order 
“Directions for Restoring the Appar- 
ently Drowned,” 5 cents. 

See also “Standing Iceberg Guara 
in the North Atlantic” (30 illustra- 
tions), in the National Geographic 
Magazine for July, 1926. 
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MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 
FOR AS MANY AS YOU NEED 
Here’s the way to get children in your 
classes interested in keeping up their per- 
sonal appearance. This chart makes it 
easy. It provides for a daily record... 
hair brushed . . . teeth cleaned . . . shoes 
shined . . . etc. In this way, the child 
makes a game of keeping neat and clean. 
Mail the coupon below for as many of 


2 IN 1-SHINOLA-BIXBY CORP. Dept. R-35, 
Please send me free Neatness Charts 








A SUPPLY OF THESE 
NEATNESS CHARTS 
FOR YOUR CLASS! 





these Neatness Charts as you need. They 
are absolutely free. If you would like for 
your own use the Home Shine Kit that 
makes shoe shining quick and easy, just 
enclose 25 cents (stamps or coin) with the 
coupon. This Kit contains a bristle 
dauber, genuine lamb’s wool polisher and 
a large tin of high quality paste polish. 

But whether you send for the Kit or 
not, the Neatness Charts are free, Order 
your supply today. 


88 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
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to Sailing 


_ Adventure! 
ALASKA! Already you’re 
chucking the daily sched- 
ule and mentally gliding 
to Alaska over the Inside 
Passage . . . the famous 
‘lovers’ laneof the Seven 
Seas.” And ‘Il enj 
visiting Alaska. New things to do...new lands to explore... 
interesting people to know... days of lazy cruising down tree- 
clothed lanes... th h fairylands of enchanted islands. Every 
moment is so cram full of scenic grandeur that your wildest 
flights of fancy grow dizzy. 


Yesterday, quiet sapphire bays entranced you. Today, close-by 
shores and deep-walled fjords lure you. Tonight, a crazy sun 
turns artist and stays up all night to display her fanciful colors. 
Tomorrow, you'll be astounded by massive “‘living” glaciers. 
Each day your eye climbs majestic mountain peaks up into the 
sky. Then follow interesting days exploring Alaska towns... 
totem poles make faces at you... you listen to strange tales of 
old Russian days... you see reminders of gold-madness. Cool 
mountain trails lead to a profusion of flowers... to waterfalls 
and leaping salmon... to hidden lakes that are like deep wells 
of jade-green ink. 

Gay evenings... happy days...conquering a new world... 
that’s what that nomadic heart of ae has always longed for. 
And this summer an Alaska Steamship sailing schedule will lead 

ou beneath the midnight sun to a truly “victorious” vacation. 
We've some colorful and interesting Alaska vacation-length 
cruise literature that you'll want to see. Just mail the coupon 
and tell us where to send it to you. 


FREE TO TEACHERS Matt'end Pecitie Steamship Lines {General Agents] 


Good-Natured Map of Alaska 
in full color, suitable for fram- 
ing. You'll want this humor- 
ously instructive map. 
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STEAMSHIP CO. 
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Room 503 — Pier Two Address... eae AP ba 
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SEATTLE + bes acl State 
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How far it is! . . . half the way around the world. 
Yet how near! Two weeks each way on swift 
modern liners—at the lowest fare in the world 
considering service and the distance traveled. 
Allow yourself six weeks and you can make the 
trip with ease. At a cost as low as almost any 
six-weeks-vacation! The yen exchange, remember, 
is strongly in your favor, not against you. Remem- 


ber too the all-inclusive itineraries offered at the TOURIST 
lowest possible cost by the Japan Tourist Bureau JAPAN BUREAU 
—trips that show you the great cities, shrines and Address Japan Tourist Bureau, 551 Fifth 
scenic miracles of Nippon in a week, two weeks or Ave., N. Y C.. or Chamber of Commerce 
more, as you choose. Ask your tourist agent, or cates —_ a 
write to our nearest office, for fascinating illus- Broadway, N. Y.C. Please address Dept. 


trated literature. Z in each case to facilitate prompt reply. 





















NORWAY 


THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN 


When you land at Bergen after 7144 delightful and 
really too short days on the North Atlantic aboard 
the Bergensfjord or Stavangerfjord, you will al- 
ready be so entranced with the sublime nature of 
Norway that you will be loath ever to go to bed 
for fear of missing some unforgettable spectacle in 
this land of unbelievable beauty. For there is no 
“night” the livelong summer, and sight-seeing and 
sports can therefore be enjoyed “night” and day. 
These friendly cabin liners provide food and ser- 
vice of superlative quality. For booklets about 
Norway, ask your travel bureau or 


NORWEGIAN AMERICA LINE 


22 WHITEHALL STREET, NEW YORK 


333 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 129 South Third Street, Minneapolis 
Douglas Bldg., Fourth and Union Streets, Seattle 
278 Main Street, Winnipeg 120 Market Street, San Francisco 


384 St. James Street, Montreal 
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Making American and 
Dutch Windmills 


(Continued from page 46) 


by means of a stove bolt. It is better 
to put a rubber or leather collar be- 
tween the two lids. On the top of 
the second lid fasten a piece of wood 
eighteen inches long, two inches 
wide, and seven eighths of an inch 
thick, projecting equally on each side. 
Build up the top lid with papier- 
miché, and then shellac or paint it. 

Next obtain two pieces of wood 
about seven eighths of an inch square 
and eighteen inches long. Across the 
center of each piece, cut a groove as 
wide as the piece itself and as deep as 
one half of the thickness. (See Dia- 
gram D.) Fit the two pieces to- 
gether, fastening them with glue or 
brads. This will make the frame for 
the wheel. Bore a hole in the center 
of the hub, large enough for an ordi- 
nary screw. The four sails can be 
made by tacking muslin to frames of 
thin wood. Nail the sails to the 
wheel. Then insert a screw in the 
hole in the hub and fasten the wheel 
to one end of the cross arm. To the 
other end, nail one or two pieces 
which will serve to turn the top of 
the mill, and balance the wheel. 
Paint the windmill and it is ready to 
try in the wind. 


The Project as a 


Social Force 
(Continued from page 26) 


It was then suggested that the 
grade might like to entertain those 
who came to their exhibit. In read- 
ing, a bird story was dramatized; in 
music, bird songs were learned; and 
in physical education, a bird game 
and dance were improvised. 

Since this program seemed worthy 
of a real audience, invitations were 
sent to the parents. To create a 
wider school bird-mindedness, the 
other primary grades were asked to 
join the chorus, for which the fourth- 
grade girls made paper caps in bright 
bird colors. The fourth-grade boys 
were asked to act as ushers in the 
auditorium and as guides to and from 
the room where the exhibit was to be 
held. There the fifth-grade girls 
served the guests with cookies cut in 
bird shapes. The ushers wore badges 
in a bird design. 

In the last hours of preparation the 
high enthusiasm of the children was 
perfectly conditioned for the climax 
for which the teacher had worked 
and waited. “Oh, children, what if 
somebody brings a slingshot and 
ruins all these lovely things that you 
have made!” she said. With senti- 
ment thus dramatically turned 
against slingshots, the subject was 
discussed and driven home. 

After the exhibit had served its 
purpose in the schoolroom, it was 
displayed in a store window by cour- 
tesy of a school patron. Its beauty, 
combined with a spontaneous inter- 
est in the children’s work, stirred 
public opinion, which, with the aid 
of a civic organization, was easily 
formulated into a civil ordinance to 
protect and preserve the song birds 





of the village. 
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‘THE BEAUTIFUL CAVERNS OF LURAY 

















FRE for each member 
of your class. 
The Beautiful Caverns of Luray are direct. 
ly on the Lee Highway, Route 211, which 
connects with the famous SkyYLIne Drtve 
on top of Blue Ridge in the SHENANDOAH 
Nationa Park. These caverns are % 
miles west of Washington, D.C., and 14 
miles east of New Market, Virginia. 


Educational Dept. 


LURAY CAVERNS, LURAY,VA. 





AROUND AMERICA 


‘cost *L49 extras 





Leave your pocketbook at home 
Itinerary includes 


San Antonio Old_ Mexico San Diego 
Los Angeles Hollywood San Francisco 
Portlan Seattle Vancouver 


Canadian Rockies—Banff and Lake Louise 
Round trip rail ticket—-Meals—Hotels—Sightseeing 
llman—Even tips are included. 
Over 800 enjoyed this marvelous vacation bargain 
last summer. 


Parties leave Chicago 
June 23—July 14—-August 4—Anugust 18 
Write today for descriptive pamphlet. 


POWERS TOURS 


111 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 
Chicago’s oldest individual travel agency 


BERMUDA 
SPECIALITY 


All expense trips $64 up. Special Easter 
ReUEST NEW fenMUDA HOOK 
WAYFARERS TRAVEL AGENCY, 


RCA .. 49 49th St., New York 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER Tel. Circle 7-5678 
~~ 











EUROPE $295 2! rem 


formation. Most outstanding Travel Values. 


METROPOLITAN TRAVEL CO., 
Metropolitan Building, Boston, Mass. 











RELAX 
RECUPERATE -REJUVENATE 


YOU CAN DO IT SO REASONABLY AT THE 


HOTEL 
CHELSEA 


ON THE BOARDWALK 


EST in the “homey” atmosphere of the 

Chelsea. A vacation—even for a few days 
—will invigorate you. Lie on the broad sun 
decks and recuperate from winter colds. 
Come and enjoy our delicious food—that 
is specially selected and served in a beautiful 
dining room overlooking the sea. 
There is a grille and a bar. And all the 
entertainment of the hotel and Atlantic City 
awaits you. You're only five blocks from the 
Municipal Auditorium. 
Here is the change you need and can enjoy 
at the Chelsea on the boardwalk at the low 
daily rate of 


$6 per person with meals 
per person without meals 


Arrange now for a vacation at 


Hotel Chelsea 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


JOEL HILLMAN 
5. C. MYERS JULIAN A. HILLMAN 


Open all year on the Boardwalk 


at Morris Ave. 
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TRAVEL 


(Continued from page 55) 








windows projecting above the first 
story, some of the windows latticed 
with cedar wood inlaid with pearl. 
Native bazaars display colorful wares. 
Artistic domes and cupolas, big and 
little, are very numerous. Accom- 
panying the domes are minarets of 
graceful build, which rise from the 
mosques like so many tapering 
candles. 

Wonder at the city’s richness and 
beauty grows when one enters the 
portals of the gorgeous old mosques. 
It is then one really steps into the 
brilliancy of the Mohammedan city. 
There are great doors covered with 
silver, gold, and brass; there are walls 
of superb marbles; there are Koran 
quotations in heavy letters of gold. 
One marvels at the fine wood carv- 
ings, the alabaster columns, the rich 
colored tiles, the windows of jeweled 
glass. Outside the city walls are the 
famous tombs of the Caliphs, un- 
cared for. Many of them are of ex- 
quisite white alabaster. The stone 
tracery on their ornamented domes 
is so delicate that they seem to be 
covered with mantles of fine lace. 


A Crrapet Burt By SALADIN 


The crowning glory of the ancient 
city is the Citadel, or as the Arabs 
like to call it, the “Castle of the 
Nile.” Saladin, opposed by Richard 
the Lion-Hearted in the struggle 
for the possession of Palestine during 
the Crusades, was the builder of this 
huge fortress. On the highest point 
enclosed by the parapets stands the 
Alabaster Mosque. It is truly “a 
gorgeous building in a magnificent 
situation.” ‘This mosque is the tomb 
of Mohammed Ali, who threw off 
the yoke of the Sultan and became 
the absolute master of Egypt. 

Perhaps fortunately, the voiceless 
walls of the fortress tell no tales of 
Mohammed Ali and of the more than 
four hundred Mamelukes who came 
to his banquet never to return to 
their homes again. The finest view 
of Cairo and its surroundings is to 
be had from this fortress castle, where 
the successive Caliphs of Saladin 
lived for many years. 

We were yet to see the handiwork 
of the Pharaohs who ruled for cen- 
turies before the Saracens built a 
capital city with the spoils of Mem- 
phis and the Pyramids. A visit to 
the site of Memphis, probably the 
oldest capital city in Egypt, revealed 
a stately palm grove standing upon 
the place where the palaces and 
temples of Ramses II are buried. 
Nothing is now left in Memphis to 
remind the visitor of the city’s splen- 
dor, or of the ruler before whom 
Moses and Aaron stood, except two 
colossal granite statues of the king, 
lying on the ground. 

It was in this same city four 
hundred years earlier that another 
Pharaoh lived. He it was who made 
Joseph governor of Egypt. Joseph 
was doubtless a resident of Memphis; 
at any rate, he was a high state 
official and frequent visitor at the 
king’s palace. A peculiar feeling 
seized us as we stood in the midst of 
this great city of the past, visualizing 
the episodes that were enacted there. 





We left the ruins of Memphis to 
view a well-preserved picture of life 
which we found in the temple of the 
god Ptah. It was necessary for us to 
wade and climb through deep sand in 
order to reach it, for the temple it- 
self is buried in sand, all but the en- 
trance. A panorama of life and 
activity, in that peculiar and fasci- 
nating writing of the early Egyp- 
tians, is spread on the walls of the 
thirty-two chambers in the temple. 
No imaginary reconstruction is nec- 
essary. The story is told in the pic- 
tures which were carved on the rock 
walls by the builders thousands of 


years ago. 
Tue Gicantic Tomes or Ecypt 


In this country of the Pharaohs, 
nothing amazes the visitor more 
than the gigantic tombs. They are 
an expression of the religious life of 
the people. The cemetery of the 
sacred bulls is a burying ground 
about four thousand years old. In 
the magnificent hall, which is nine 
hundred feet long, are twenty-four 
granite sarcophagi, each weighing 
about sixty tons. An embalmed 
bull was laid away in every one of 
the twenty-four and placed, no one 
knows how, in the subterranean 
galleries of the hall. All but one of 
these vaults had been plundered 
when Mariette, the noted Egyptian 
archaeologist, discovered this famous 
Serapeum of the Apis bulls. 

But of all the great tomb builders, 
surely Cheops was the greatest. We 
stood rapt in awe before the enor- 
mous sepulcher which he built. The 
immensity of the Great Pyramid and 
the immensity of the desert stretch- 
ing beyond made us think of an end- 
less existence for both. There are 
three of these great tombs standing 
on the edge of the desert, and stretch- 
ing along the Nile for sixty miles are 
others, but they are not built on such 
a vast scale as those at Gizeh. 

The Sphinx, like a huge watchdog 
on guard, is crouching in the sand 
near the tomb of Cheops; it still 
wears the shroud of mystery it has 
worn for ages; and it still thrills be- 
cause it is probably the oldest relic 
which we know today that is carved 
from natural rock. As we gazed on 
the incomparable memorials of the 
Pharaohs our imagination and en- 
thusiasm were stirred. Soon our 
cameras were clicking to record the 
fact that we were numbered with 
those who had been privileged to see 
these huge mausoleums, built long 
before Abraham was born. 


EXPLORING THE GREAT PYRAMID 


A desire for exploration seized us. 
We directed our Bedouin camel 
drivers to take us to the entrance of 
the great tomb. Here other Bedouins 
took charge of us and conducted us 
through the steep and narrow passage 
that leads steadily upward to the 
center of the Pyramid and the king’s 
chamber. We felt like pygmies or 
midgets shut within the heart of a 
great mountain when we reached our 
destination. The room was empty 
except for an unoccupied granite 

(Continued on page 75) 











GO THE SHELTERED-WATER ROUTE 


Smooth water and picturesque St. Lawrence scenery for two days. That means 
39% less open ocean on your trip to Europe. What a grand chance for fun and 
comfort... for dancing and loafing! You'll get your sea-legs before you reach 
the sea! Frequent sailings... from Québec on the magnificent Empress of 
Britain or Empress of Australia... ftom Montreal on the charming and not- 
too-expensive ““Duchesses” or the low-cost, comfortable “Mont” ships. Get travel- 
time map and bulletin of all-expense tours, ships’ plans, and fare schedules from 
YOUR OWN TRAVEL AGENT or Canadian Pacific: New York, Philadelphia, 


Chicago, San Francisco, Montreal, 32 other cities in United States and Canada. 


Comadian Pacific 


VIA ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
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Have You the Newest 
Coffee Chart? 


— it’s free! 


RET EG NIN LEE LE OD 


1 - 
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BRAND new world map by 

~Rand McNally on 10-inch 
hemispheres showing all new 
political boundaries is the basis 
of this chart. Around this has 
been built a fascinating story of 
coffee as it is grown all around 
the world. 


If you have enjoyed using the 
previous classroom material of 
the Bureau of Coffee Informa- 
tion you will certainly want this 
new wall chart. One will be sent 
to you free upon request. 


Copies of the new trip through 
coffeeland booklet “The Coffee 
Growing Countries of North 
America” are also available. 


[] Coffee Around the World—A 22 x 32 
inch hemisphere map of the world 
showing coffee production (one to a 
teacher). 


[] The Coffee Growing Countries of North 
America—Illustrated booklet written 
as a trip through these countries. 
(Enough copies for classroom refer- 


ence use). 
Check the material eR 


you wish sent to you AMERICAN \- 
and fill in the coupon MEDICAL 
below. 


sa 





Name 

Name of School 
Subject Grade 

Number of Pupils — 
School Address 


1-C2 


Bureau of Coffee Information 


230 Park Ave., New York City 
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Peter and the Dike 


(Continued from page 22) 


down into the tulip field.) Here is a 
hole in the dike. Oh, what shall I 
do? Help! Help! No one can hear 
me. I must put my arm in the hole. 
If the dike should break, all the fields 
would be flooded. 

(Curtain closes. Use flash card 
announcing EARLY NEXT MORN- 
ING. Curtain rises. Hilda and 
Father are walking along dike.) 

HILDA—Look, Father, the tulips 
for Grandmother! 

FATHER—What a careless boy 
Peter is. He must have forgotten 
them. 

(Peter groans aloud as he lies at the 
foot of the dike, unseen by Father 
and Hilda.) 

FATHER—What’s 
looks over the dike.) 

HILDA—Father, Father! It’s Peter! 
(Father jumps down to Peter.) Is 
he hurt? 

FATHER—Run, child, and bring 
your mother. (Hilda runs, calling 
her mother.) 

FATHER—Peter, my son. Speak to 
me. 

PETER—It is so cold. The hole in 
the dike—I closed it with my arm. 

(Enter Mother and Hilda.) 

FATHER—Peter has saved the tulip 
fields. 

HILDA—Oh, Peter, if you had been 
afraid! 

MOTHER—You 
brave son. 


(Curtain closes for end of play.) 


that? (Hilda 


are my brave, 


How To Make Puppets 
AND Puppet STAGE 


Cut bodies for puppets from linen, 
unbleached muslin, or oilcloth. Place 
small lead weights in feet, hands, and 
lower trunk, Stuff the bodies so that 
they will be firm, but not too stiff 
for manipulation. 

Tie strings to hands. Attach 
string to body at base of trunk and 
back of neck. Nail two sticks two 
inches wide together, to form a T. 
Tie arm strings to ends of crosspiece. 
Tie head and trunk string where the 
two sticks meet. By raising or lower- 
ing the stick, or tilting it from side 
to side, simple movements for the 
puppets are obtained. 

Make the stage of a large packing 
box. Remove the front of the box, 
leaving a piece several inches high 
across the bottom. Cut in each of 
the two sides an opening, wide enough 
to allow the puppets to pass freely in 
and out. 

Hang in the front opening of the 
box curtains that may be easily 
pulled. Decorate as desired. 

Paint interior of box white. When 
it is dry, draw or paint a Dutch 
scene. 

Arrange dike, made of wood or 
heavy paper, across back of stage. 
Color it gray and black to represent 
rocks and turf. 

Fill front of stage, that is, from 
dike to curtain edge, with sand. 
Place in the sand, in neat rows, tulips 
made from tagboard and colored by 
children. Mount theater on table or 
boxes, to raise to proper height. Dec- 
orate the lower part, if desired. 

[“Lauterbach Song” is found in 
Songs the Whole World Sings, by 
Wier (Appleton) .] 
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Gives You Moreatsea, inlarge, 
modern First or Cabin Class 
liners, generously planned, 


Serves You oom 
With the deft attentiveness 
bred byacentury of tradition ! 


4: roasme-why you should g 


ANCHOR LINE 2 


Covtape / 
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Enables You to See More 
in Great Britain, conveniently, 
without retracing your steps. 


Starts You Right... from the 
4 top down! You see the British 
Isles on your way to Europel 


Hy LONDONDERRY 


oO Wetascow 





EE Great Britain during the 
Silver Jubilee Year of His 


Majesty’s reign . . . do it on 
what you save by travelling 


Anchor Line! Land at London- 
derry or Belfast for an Irish tour 


. or go straight to Glasgow 


and start your Europe trip with 
bonnie Scotland. From Scot- 
land all of Wales and England 
lies before you on an easy, 
economical route to London. 
And from London youcan reach 
Paris in just 24 hours by Im- 
perial Airways! 


First Class is only $147 up 


these Irish and Scottish 


ports... in the famous liners 


BELFAST 
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% 
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% 
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ys 


Transylvania, Caledonia. Cabin 
Class in the California, Tuscania, 
Cameronia is $139 up. 


All Anchor Liners carry Tour- 
ist and Third Classes, at $107 
up and $82 up... ask about 
special Round-Trip Excursion 
rates in these classes. Informa- 
tion and literature from your 


local agent or Anchor Line, 
25 Broadway, New York. 





SUMMER CRUISES 
. . . from New York and Boston fre- 
quently throughout the season, in co- 
operation with NATIONAL TOURS 
... visiting the Canadian North Capes 
and Bermuda in ]3 days. 








NEXT SAILINGS FROM NEW YORK: Transylvania, Caledonia 
... Feb. 16, Mar. 2, Mar. 16, Mar. 30, Apr. 13, Apr: 27, May 


10*. California, Tuscania, Cameronia . 


. « June 1, June 15tf, 


June 29f, July 19*. *Via Boston. tSlightly higher summer rates. 


ANCHOR LINE 


REDUCTION ON 


FIRST CLASS ROUND-TRIP FARE 
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cofin. Whether the king’s body 
ever reposed within the tomb he so 
carefully constructed is a question 
still unanswered. The only thing 
which we do really know is that the 
workmen were master builders. The 
stones are fitted together with such 
precision that even a pin point can 
scarcely find room between the huge 
blocks of granite that line the walls 
of the chamber. - 

Never shall we forget the motor 
drive back to Cairo, for while we 
were within the Great Pyramid, 
which is the only remaining one of 
the seven wonders of the world, the 
sun god had driven his chariot of fire 
to the western portal of day and left 
behind him the most gorgeous heaven 
one could wish to see. When the 
colors had almost faded, we looked 
back at the Pyramids and saw that 
they had turned black, but on either 
side of the concrete drive over which 
we were speeding brilliant electric 
lights touched the acacia trees and 





gowned them in green lace. This 
drive was built and the trees were 
planted in honor of a great queen’s 
visit to the majestic monuments 
of the Pharaohs. 

A visit to the Museum of Antiq- 
uities in Cairo was very revealing. 
Here we had before us a display of 
treasures given up by the tombs and 
temples of Egypt. We learned that 
these are but a small part of all that 
have been found. There are valuable 
Egyptian things in the large muse- 
ums of every country, and not 
wealth enough in the world to buy 
them all. We lingered long in this 
museum, learning about the people 
and the culture they possessed. All 
we learned was marvelous to us. 
What Egypt has given to the world 
through the centuries of her history 
is not fully known, but we do know 
that her contribution to civilization 
could never have been made had it 
_ been for the wonderful river 
Nile. 





In and Out the To-and-From-the-World Gate 
MARY BIGGERSTAFF 
Teacher, Wabash High School, Wabash, Indiana 
(Prize-Winner, 1934 “Better Teacher” Travel Contest) 


CHINESE homestead is marked 
by a high protecting wall whose 
only connection with the outside 
world is a heavy, wide door called 
the To-and-From-the-World Gate. 
My home is identified by the provin- 
cial address Main Street, Wabash, 
Indiana; and travel is for me truly 
a To-and-From-the-World Gate. I 
have departed from the gate filled 
with the beauty of the oft-sung 
sycamores along the Wabash, the 
witchery of the gloriously tinted 
autumn landscapes, the happiness of 
Hoosier June days; and I have found 
my way back through that gate 
laden with the memories of our 
West; our East; Canada; Europe; 
and, finally, a world cruise. 
Memories? Those of pure beauty: 
The Taj Mahal bathed in moonlight; 
Alexander’s tomb; the windows of 
Chartres; the Grand Canyon; the 
Erechtheum; the Inland Sea at dawn; 
the Dead Sea with a full moon out- 
lining the inclosing hills; Hong Kong 
harbor; the Channel from a plane; 
Fujiyama; Lake Louise; Lake Lo- 
mond; Michelangelo’s David; the 
cryptomerias of Nikko; the Sague- 
nay at sunset; the hills of Jerusalem; 
Santa Sophia; Karnak and its tem- 
ples; the Sea of Galilee; the Golden 
Horn; Singapore. Memories, too, of 
names so musical: El Paso, Bubbling 
Well Road, Ceylon, La Jolla, Champs 
Elysées, Penang. Peopled memories: 
Families on the houseboats of the 
Yangtze, children in the Bois de 
Boulogne, the bowing Japanese, the 
old lady singing as the ship left 
Marseilles, the widow praying outside 
the Mosque at Delhi while the wind 
billowed her long white veils. 
But what have all these memories 
to do with a school teacher—salaries 
being what they are and transpor- 





tation tickets not being free? For 
the answer to that question I can 
only quote the retort made by a 
friend of mine who had spent a large 
part of her worldly goods to see other 
men’s lands. Members of her family 
warned her that if she did not dis- 
continue her jaunts hither and yon 
she certainly would spend her declin- 
ing days in the poorhouse. Where- 
upon the traveler defended herself by 
saying, “That may be true; but 
there’s this about it—I promise you 
I'll be the most interesting old lady 
there!” 

‘ Traveling experiences are a con- 
stant source of interest to students. 
The teaching of literafure, history, 
art, and social science presents un- 
limited opportunities to draw on 
this source. It never fails to lend a 
magic touch. For me, one of the 
pleasures of teaching is to watch the 
faces of my students as I reveal to 
them the delights of reading of dis- 
tant places, and kindle within them 
the desire to know other lands and 
other peoples. 

If my travels have done any one 
thing for the boys and girls in my 
classes it has made them realize that 
it is not by books alone that one 
learns the subjects taught in school. 
Always I impress upon them that 
they must observe the law of all suc- 
cessful travel: “He who would bring 
home the wealth of the Indies must 
carry the wealth of the Indies with 
him.” The hope that they may travel 
—they all want to—can be made an 
incentive for closer study of history, 
art, literature, and social science. 
That possibility makes their school 
subjects real. 

When boys and girls can ask ques- 
tions about places that have aroused 

(Continued on page 77) 
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GEOGRAPHY 
LESSON 





Gather ‘round, 

mates, while 
m we tell you 
about South- 
ern California: 


TOPOGRAPHY: This surpris- 
ing land contains practically 
every kind of scenery known 
in the world. In fact, the mo- 
tion picture people “shoot” 
everything from the Alps to 
the Sahara within 200 miles of 
Hollywood. 


CLIMATE: Summer days are 
clear and rainless; summer 
nights are cool enough forsleep 
under blankets. 


INDUSTRIES: Having a good 
time is the chief industry of 
Southern California vacation- 
ists, whether their tastes run to 
water sports, mountain climb- 
ing, exploring nearby Mexico’s 
foreign fascinations, finding 
excitement in Hollywood or 
just relaxing undera palm tree. 






CITIES: Smooth boulevards 
lead from big, cosmopclitan 
Los Angeles, through orange 
groves and vineyards, to Pasa- 
dena, Santa Monica, Glendale, 
Long Beach, Pomona, Beverly 
Hills and scores of interesting 


places. 
EXPORTS: Southern Califor- 


"+ | nia’s principal exports are 





: MAIL COUPON TODAY 
All-Year Club of Southern Cali 








fornia, 
Div. P-3 1151 So. Broedwey, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Send me free book with complete details (including covet} of a Southern 
: California vacation. Also send free routing by [] auto, () rail, C) plane, 
+ () bus, () steamship. Also send free booklets about counties checked: 
+L) Los Angeles Santa Barbara Oornee Oilayo (Riverside: 
«J Sam Diego [) Ventura () Imperial () Mission Trails (() San Bernardino: 


Neme 











: City State 
; (Please Print Name and Address) 





| motion pictures, citrus fruit, 


petroleum and happy vaca- 
tionists who tell us there are 
more ways to have fun here 
than in any other single re- 
sort anywhere. 


COSTS: A Southern California 
vacation need cost no more 
than a close-to-home outing. 
Costs here are actually 18% 
under the U.S. average. Com- 
bine study and play. 


Free automatic 
trip planner 


Your Southern California 
trip plans itself through this 
unique new book which gives 
you the whole story from the 
time you leave home till you’re 
back again: What to see and 
do, 100 pictures, maps, item- 
ized cost schedules, free rout- 
ing from your home, etc... . 
authentic information not 
available elsewhere, furnished 
by this non-profit community 
organization. Just send the 
handy coupon. Also ask us for 
summer school information. 


ALL-YEAR CLUB 
OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Come to California for « 
glorious vacation. Advise 
anyone not to come seeking 
employment, lest be be disap- 
pointed; but for the tourist, 


the attractions are unlimited. 





















WeéEks of ROMANTIC TRAVEL 
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3 Great Expeditions! 


This Summer... RELEASE YOURSELF 
from the boundaries of one Community. 
GIVE WINGS to your DREAMS and 
ride into Magic Lands..... where days 
are golden, nights romantic ! 


In connection with all U.T. tours, if desired, you 
may earn three or more semester hours college 
credit in History, Literature, Sociology, Biology, 
Education, Psychology, Geography, Astronomy, 
Art, Journalism, ete. Some graduate work. Fac- 
ulty is made up of regular university professors 
from several recognized institutions. Accredited 
and transferred from Southwestern State Teachers 
College, Oklahoma, or several other institutions. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION TODAY! 
AMERICAS LARGEST TRAVEL SCHOO UR: “ 
. 


UNIVERSITY of TO! 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


ano FREE BOOK 


UNIVERSITY OF TOURS, Oklahoma City, Okla, 
Please send me FREE “Book of Memories,” list of college affilia- 
tions, credit courses, and information on [) Western tour; [) East- 
ern tour; [) Mexican Tour. 


Meals, Lodging, Trans- 
portation from your 
state, Side-trips, Tui- 
tion, Fees, only—$175 
up. Late June to 
middle of August. 


Wa3AaS 















NOW I can 
TAKE THAT TRIP 


To EUROPE 


People who couldn’t go 
before CAN afford to Now! 


Don’t hesitate to get all the facts about this remarkable 
service to Europe now starting its third year. Ask anyone 
who has travelled on this line to tell you what kind of 
people they had as fellow passengers; what the food is 
like; the spacious decks for recreation and rest; the spot- 
less cabins with outside windows and not more than two 
beds in each; the courteous stewards alert to serve you. 
One class. You'll be proud of it and pleased. $150 


Let us send you one or more of these illustrated folders 
ROUNDTRIP 


(Ash for folder by name) 
1. PASSENGER SERVICE-— The low cost way be- oa 15th 
170 


tween NEW YORK—HAVRE-SOUTHAMPTON 
—ANTWERP. 

2. GO! DRIVE YOUR CAR—our special Budget ROUNDTRIP 
Pian takes care of all living and May 15—IJuly 15 


running expenses. 
. HEALTH RESORTS—a plan $120 
which you can visit the spas of 
Contral urope at a big saving ‘Soe 
through the use of registered marks. 


RNOLD BERNSTEIN LINE 


47 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N.Y. + PHONE: BOwling Green 9-3395 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 
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A Springtime Exercise 
(Continued from page 23) 


a giant by lifting his feet high. He 
continues to march back and forth, 
turning corners upon one foot, until 
at end of music he is back at right. 

Music changes to “Running and 
Jumping,” from Rhythms for Chil- 
dren, No. 2. A girl at right runs 
with tiny steps, leaping over an im- 
aginary puddle of rain at center and 
at left, and coming back to center 
again. She recites as follows: 


We promised our mothers 
That never again 

Would we splash in the deep, 
Muddy puddles of rain. 


So, running on tiptoes, 
We jump the wet places, 
With no mud on our shoes 
Or our hands or our faces. 


Between the sixth and seventh 
lines she runs and jumps, to music, 
toward right. At last two lines she 
points to shoes, shows hands, and 
cups hands about face. She turns 
and is followed by children at right, 
who run and jump, to music, first at 
center, then at left. There they are 
joined by children at left, who run 
and jump with them across the stage 
to right. Group from left returns to 
left. Girl from left runs to center 
and recites the following. 


That was our rain play, children, 
When the April skies are crying; 


Here comes our sun play, children, 
When the April skies are smiling. 


With jumping rope or marbles, 
We have a jolly game, 


Until the April showers 
Come pelting down again. 


Music changes to “Jumping the 
Rope,” from First Year Music, by 
Hollis Dann (American Book). 
girl simulates jumping rope as she re- 
turns to group at left, whom she 
leads in a straight line across the 
stage at the same time that the group 
at the right is forming a similar line. 
Group from right stands behind 
group from left. All, facing front, 
continue jumping, and then skip off 
stage, one group leaving at the right 
and the other at the left. 

Music changes to “Elephants,” 
from Rhythms for Children, No. 2. 
A tiny boy comes slowly from right, 
pretending to gather flowers, stoop- 
ing and rising in time to the music, 
until he arrives at center. Then he 
recites as follows: 


March and April both are gone, 
Laughing May has come to town. 


In the grass are dots of blue, 
Yellow, red, and purple, too. 


Every child may gather some; 
Now I know that summer’s come. 


Music of “Elephants” is repeated 
as children enter from both sides and 
pretend to gather flowers. Holding 
up imaginary blossoms, they sing 
“Buttercups,” from First Year Music, 
by Hollis Dann. After the song, 
music changes to “Skip No. 5,” from 
Festivals and Plays of Children. All, 
holding high their bouquets, skip 
right and left off stage, and down 
aisles to rear of auditorium. 
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Handwork Material 
(Nine Big Books) 
May be ordered with The INSTRUCTOR 


(1 year $2.50; 2 years $4.00) at Special 
Reduced Prices as indicated below 


Creative Posters 


Numberless posters, to be 
colored and arranged by 
the children, can be made 
from the 32 pages of pat- 
terns in this book. Boys, 
girls, men, women, pets, 
chickens, turkeys, birds, 
flowers, trees, and many 
other familiar subjects are 
included. Encourages cre- 
ative work. Double-page 
insert in colors shows 
many ways of using the 
patterns. Heavy 
covers. 


postpaid. 


CREATIVE 
POSTERS 














Add to The "INSTRUCTOR for 50c, 


Instructor Poster Patterns }00K 


Each of these books con- 
tains patterns for making 
30 posters of varying sizes 
up to 54 inches long. 20 
of the patterns in each 
book are of Mother Goose 
characters; others deal 
with children, their pets, 
and their play. No pat- 
terns alike in the two 


cents, postpaid. 
book to The INSTRUCTOR 
for 50 cents. 


Story-Book Poster Patterns 


| SIORY-BOK 


Contains patterns which 
form 20 posters, size 36 x 
14 inches, each illustrating 
a well-known story. Some 
of the subjects are: Cin- 
derella, Rumpelstiltzkin, 
The Frog Prince, The Ugly 
Duckling, Puss-In-Boots, 
Jack and the Beanstalk, 
The Three Little Pigs, Rob- 
inson Crusoe, etc. Heavy 
paper covers. Price 60 
ets., postpaid. Add to The 
INSTRUCTOR for 50 cts. 


Health Poster 


Patterns for making 
20 posters, 36 x 15 inches, 
illustrating health rules. 
Ten are of Mother Goose 
characters with health 
jingles. Subjects include: 
Little Boy Blue (who 
drinks milk); Sleep with 
Windows Open ; Jack (who 
is never sick); Eat Fruit 
Every Day; ete. Heavy 
paper covers. Price $0 
cents, postpaid. Add to The 
INSTRUCTOR for 50 cts. 


Safety Poster 


Contains patterns for 
making 30 posters of vary- 
ing sizes up to 36 x 15 
inches, each illustrating a 
safety rule. Full direc- 
tions are given. Sub- 
jects include: Be Careful 
of Fire; Cross Streets with 
Care; Toys Trip People; 
Be Careful in the Water; 
etc. Heavy gg —- 
Price 60 cents, paid. 
Add to The INSTRUCTOR 
for 50 cents. 
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School Window Decorations 


Contains 16 sets of pat- 
terns for window decora- 
tions with full directions 
for making. May also be 
used in making decora- 
tions for other purposes. 
Some of the patterns are: 
Basket and Fruit, Bowl 
and Daffodils, Santa Claus, 
Red Geranium, Poinsettia, 
Bunch of Grapes, Hatchet 
and Cherries, etc. Heavy 
paper covers. Price 60 
ets., postpaid. Add to The 
INSTRUCTOR for 50 cts. 
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BOOKS 


Instructor Jointed Toys P°°*; 


Each of these two books 
contains 30 patterns for 
jointed toys with full di- 
rections for making. 

Book I contains twenty- 
two patterns for Jointed 
Animals, Birds, ete., and 
eight patterns for Little 
Citizens Jointed Toys. 

Boo contains nine 
patterns for See Saw 
Jointed Toys, twenty for 
Mother Goose Jointed Toys 
and one for a Santa Claus 
Jointed Toy. 


i 
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Each book bound in heavy paper covers. 


Price, each book, 60 cents, postpaid. Add each 


book to The INSTRUCTOR for 50 cents. 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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their interest they are stimulated to 
add to their store of knowledge by 
reading. And what questions they do 
ask! I have told them about the 
chateaux along the Loire, the castles 
along the Rhine, the Shakespeare 
country; about Cambridge, Notre 
Dame, the Forum, the Wingéd Vic- 
tory; about Bethlehem, the Sphinx, 
King Tut’s tomb, the marvelous 
ruins of Athens and Baalbek, the wor- 
shipers in the Ganges, the Buddha of 
Kamakura; about Manila and Shang- 
hai—and what not! I am sure that 
I have helped them to become more 
aware of the universe in our discus- 
sions about religion, art, architecture, 
literature, manners and customs. 
My travels have given me a great 
deal of personal satisfaction. Seldom 
do I read a daily paper or magazine 
that I am not reminded of some place 
I have been to, something I have seen. 
They have not only given me a closer 
feeling of friendship with my stu- 





dents but they have brought me into 
closer touch with my community. A 
few of my letters from the other side 
of the world appeared in our local pa- 
per and when I returned from my 
trip around the world I was invited 
to talk to various organizations. Men 
and women who have felt the lure of 
Marco Polo but who have been denied 
the realization of voyages are a joy 
to a returned traveler because one 
can share experiences with them and 
be sure of eager listeners. 

It is only by travel that one learns, 
“The world is so full of a number of 
things.” A teacher who has traveled 
has, I feel, an obligation. Her hori- 
zon has been widened; her interests 
have been broadened. She is no longer 
a teacher of one subject; she helps 
boys and girls to interpret life by 
correlating information; and above 
all, she has within her the gift to 
make life an appealing, kaleidoscopic 
adventure, 





A Good Investment 


JEANNETTE SHAPARD 
Teacher, First Grade, Holtville School, Elmore County, Alabama 
(Prize-Winner, 1934 “Better Teacher” Travel Contest) 


A TRIP abroad was responsible for 
my being asked to be principal 
of a village school after I had been 
assistant teacher for three months. 
All the mothers came to see our 
Dutch village, and each thought her 
child had never learned so much 
before. 

The next year I had the good for- 
tune to teach a fifth grade that was 
studying the geography of Europe. 
I had visited every country that we 
studied and some others too. We had 
a club called The Globe Trotters that 
every two weeks gave programs on 
the countries we studied. In the 
spring we had a play to which all 
the mothers were invited. A group 
of American boys and girls “took a 
trip abroad.” Those representing 
the foreign countries they had visited 
were dressed in costume and gave 
songs and folk dances. This was be- 
fore the day of “units,” but that 
class loved geography, and they knew 
Europe almost as well as seasoned 
travelers. 

Because I had visited many of the 
famous art galleries, the children had 
a great interest in pictures. Mothers 
also became interested and we had 
the Turner Art Exhibit from Boston 
in our community for several days. 
The children acted as guides for all 
visitors to the exhibit. 

The year before I began teaching, 
I had spent almost six months in 
Europe. We had gone the southern 
route, making stops at the Azores, 
Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, and the 
coast towns of Italy. Being on the 
ship sixteen days gave us an oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with 
many people from all parts of the 
United States. 

We bought railway tickets across 
Europe that allowed a stopover at any 
point, It was an ideal way to travel. 





If we decided to stop at a place after 
we reached the station, we seized our 
bags and jumped off before the train 
started. Thus we saw Italy, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
France, England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. 

During the following year I spent 
more than two months visiting 
friends along the coast from Maine 
to New York. Most of these friends 
had been made on the ship on which 
we crossed the Atlantic. 

After spending two years in New 
York, I tried some experiments in a 
rural school. The children came from 
the homes of tenant farmers. Most 
of them had never seen a city. Be- 
fore the year was over they felt that 
they really knew New York. They 
wrote letters to railroads and steam- 
ship companies for rates in order to 
decide which was the best way to go. 
They wrote to hotels and selected one 
at which to stay. They made a list 
of the clothes they should take and 
some of them brought their bags to 
school. These the porter took off and 
on the train, made of a row of desks. 
Each child studied about one big city 
through which the party passed and 
acted as guide for them when they 
reached his city. They played at 
eating on a dining car, and learned 
to order their meals. They went to 
a hotel and registered. Then they 
were ready to see the city. It was a 
thrilling experience for the children, 
and their mothers enjoyed it just as 
much. 

All last year my first grade studied 
about Byrd’s Antarctic Expedition. 
They followed the ships through the 
ice down to Ross Sea and the Bay of 
Whales. They rejoiced with the rest 
of the country when the weather be- 
came cold enough for the explorers 

(Continued on page 79) 











SOUTHERN PACIFIC Announces 
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TO CALIFORNIA THIS SUMMER! 


Five famous western trains on Southern Pacific’s Four Great Routes will 


be completely air-conditioned this summer — Pullmans, coaches, tourist 
sleeping cars, diners, lounge cars, observation cars, club cars — everything! 


These trains will make their own weather. The air you breathe will be 
cool, fresh and clean, absolutely free of dirt, dust and smoke. Best of all, 
the luxury of conditioned air will be available even in coaches and tourist 


sleeping cars, at the very lowest fares! 


The trains to be completely air-conditioned are: 


OVERLAND LIMITED 


... takes you straight across the conti- 
nent, over the Rockies, across Great Salt 
Lake on the spectacular Lucin Causeway 
and over the high Sierra on the shortest 
line from Chicago to San Francisco. 


PACIFIC LIMITED 

... over the route of the Overland Lim- 
ited, crossing the Rockies and the Sierra 
Nevada by daylight, and down through 
the American River Canyon, through the 
gold country of the Forty-niners. 


GOLDEN STATE LIMITED 
..-finest train on the Golden State 
Route, from Chicago to Los Angeles via 
E] Paso (stopover for the ten-minute trip 
to Juarez in Mexico, and the one day 
sidetrip to Carlsbad Caverns). 





SUNSET LIMITED 

... finest train on the Sunset Route 
through New Orleans, San Antonio (the 
Alamo. is here), Houston, El Paso (easy 
sidetrip to Juarez, Carlsbad Caverns) and 
Southern Arizona to Los Angeles. 


THE CASCADE 

. .. connects with northern United States 
and Canadian transcontinental lines, and 
brings you south to California through 
the evergreen mountains of the Shasta 
Route. Passes close to lofty Mt. Shasta. 


TO MEXICO 

..- all Pullmans and dining cars will be 
air-conditioned early this summer on E] 
Costeno, leading train on our West Coast 
Route to Mexico City, via Mazatlan and 
Guadalajara. 





GO ONE WAY : 


RETURN ANOTHER 


See twice as much! 


By going on one Southern Pacific route and returning on another Southern Pacific 
route, you can see a different part of the United States each way this summer, 
for not one cent extra rail fare (from most points). And best of all, you’ll enjoy 


air-conditioned luxury all the way. 


For literature and detailed information about a trip to California or Mexico, 
write O. P. Bartlett, Dept., W-3, 310 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. This 
information service is restricted to teachers only. 


Southern Pacific 
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WANTED—THREE EXPERIENCED 
TEAGHERS FOR VACATION POSITIONS 


We will need 1 primary grade teacher, 1 intermediate grade teacher, 
and 1 high school teacher in each one of our offices to handle our sum- 
mer business. These positions call for pleasing personality, executive 
ability, and at least 3 years’ teaching experience—they pay from $200 
to $300 a month, in commission and bonus, dependent upon the appli- 
cant’s qualifications. Each one is a full-time vacation job, with possible 
advancement into a permanent executive position later. Applicants 
must be between the ages of 27 and 40, must have at least 3 years’ 
Normal or College training. Write to the nearest office below for 
personal interview, stating age, education, teaching experience, the 
date your school closes, and length of time you can work. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


ATLANTA DALLAS PEORL 
1049-50 Citizens & Southern 1104 Mercantile Bank Bldg. 1017 Jefferson Bldg. 
National Bank Bldg. 
BIRMINGHAM DETROIT PHILADELPHIA 
2026 Fourth Avenue, North 1208 Michigan Theatre Bldg. 1716 Girard Trust Co. Bldg. 
BOSTON KANSAS CITY PITTSBURG 
1103 Statler Office Building 413 Bryant Bldg. Fort Pitt Hotel 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
1000 North Dearborn St. 318 Beaux Arts Bidg. onadnock Bldg., Rm. 1047 
CINCINNATI MILWAUKEE SEATTLE 
2712 Erie Avenue Suite 835, 152 W. Wisconsin Ave. 1301 Northern Life Tower 
CLEVELAND MINNEAPOLIS ST. LOUIS 
1522 B. F. Keith Theatre Bidg. 1141 Plymouth Bldg. 722 Louderman Building 
COLUMBUS NEW YORK CITY WASHINGTON, D. C. 


506 Ohio State Savings Bldg. 500 Fifth Ave., Suite 816 Room 831, Southern Bldg. 























@ The capsule contains caffeine . . . about 
two grains .. . the amount you drink in one 
average cup of coffee. And caffeine works 
on your nerves, often over-stimulates, up- 
sets digestion, or keeps you awake. 

But cheer up! You can still enjoy all the 
coffee you want. Just chance your brand to 
Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag Coffee... the deli- 





PORTRAIT OF 
A NERVE WRECKER 


cious coffee that’s 97% caffeine-free. It’s 
all coffee, fine coffee... but minus the 
caffeine. It can’t harm you! 

Just remember to brew Kaffee-Hag good 
and strong. It is best when perked twice as 
long as ordinary coffee to bring out all its 
rich, mellow flavor. Send along this coupon 
with 15c for a generous sample can. 


SAVE YOUR NERVES FROM CAFFEINE 





family.) 





(Pronounced Kaffee-HA!G) 


KELLOGG COMPANY, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send your generous can of Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag Coffee 
and booklet. I enclose 15¢c in stamps. (Only 1 sample to a 


(19) INN-S 


I prepare coffee by Percolating © Dripping O Boiling O 





The March Wind 


(Continued from page 35) 
yack—Oh, here’s a March snow- 


storm. 

ANN (holding up hands to catch 
flakes)—Isn’t this fun! 

MARCH WIND (whirling in across 
stage) —Yes, it is fun. I’m glad the 
snow came today. (He gives a long 
whistle.) Come along, Snowflakes. 
(Snowflakes swarm in around March 
Wind, until stage is full. They are 
girls and boys dressed completely in 
white. White paper muslin is best 
for costumes.) And come along, 
children. We may not have another 
snowstorm until next winter. 

(The three children join in the 
Dance of the Snowflakes. All skip 
round and round the stage, sometimes 
dividing as in a march, and often re- 
versing the motion, and winding in 
and out as much as possible. March 
Wind moves among them, waving 
his arms and giving forth the sounds 
of the chromatic scale. The effect of 
the whole movement should be that 
of a swift but gentle whirl. Music 
off stage should accompany this. T he 
same scale played swiftly and softly 
with a measured beat of six-eight 
time will give the motion desired. 
Whistles which are not too shrill may 
also be sounded from time to time. 
Finally March Wind sits down on the 
ground, and all the Snowflakes fall 
flat. The three other children are 
left standing.) 

jJacK—That was loads of fun, 
March Wind. What shall we do 
now? 

MARCH WIND—I thought we’d— 
Why! Hello! Here comes the Sun 
(a tall girl dressed in yellow, with a 
large round yellow hat)! There’s 
one thing certain—we can’t play 
with the Snowflakes any more. (One 
by one, Snowflakes leave stage.) 

suN—March Wind, this is no time 
for Snowflakes to be about. It’s the 
twenty-first of March. Have you 
been blustering around so that you’ve 
forgotten? 

MARCH WIND—No, I haven’t for- 
gotten! It’s the first day of spring; 
and I have something to show you, 
Sun. I blew some leaves away from 
it yesterday, and— 

suN—I know what you mean. I 
saw it the minute I came out from 
the clouds. Have you told the chil- 
dren about it? 

MARCH WIND—No, not yet, but I 
will. (He beckons with his long 
arms to the three.) 

CHILDREN (hurrying up)—What 
is it? What is there to see? (March 
Wind floats around, while Sun points 
at a spot of ground at her feet.) 

CHILDREN (fogether)—The first 
snowdrop! 

HELEN—We'll watch every day 
for other flowers. 

suN—I'll watch too. They'll all 
be coming before very long—scillas 
and tulips and hyacinths, and the 
little wild flowers in the woods. But 
I must go now—there’s something 
for me to do behind those clouds. 
(Sun disappears and stage is 
dimmed.) 

MARCH WIND—Good-by, children. 
I’m going up in the trees to blow 
awhile. We'll have some more games 
next week. Good-by. - O-0-0-0-0- 
o-0-0-0! (He whirls off the stage.) 
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AFRICA the 


S.S. VOLENDAM 


new vorn JULY 3rd 
54 DAYS - - 540%; 


Including all above excursions. 

Visiting 12 countries — 26 cities. Traveling 13,000 
miles on the popular VOLENDAM with Holland- 
America Line’s famous First Class service and 
cuisine. Really 3 cruises all in 1, and unques- 
tionably one of the outstanding travel “sales” of 
the year. Comprehensi progr f included shore 

ions and organi entertainment. Special 
dance orchestra. Every facility fora happy social life. 
Full particulars from your TRAVEL AGENT or 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


29 BROADWAY, N.Y., and officesin principal cities 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


527 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


Teaching Helps 


of Proven Value 


May be ordered with The INSTRUCTOR 
(1 year $2.50; 2 years $4.00) at Special 
Reduced Prices as indicated below. 

















Instructor Plan Books 
FOR TEACHERS OF ALL GRADES 


Three Volumes— 
Autumn Plans 
Winter Plans 
Spring Plans 

Each of these three 

volumes contains a 

great variety of sea- 

sonable teaching plans 


and material prepared 
by leading teaching 








terial in each classification 
is indexed for quick reference and selection. 
There is a wealth of illustrations including de- 
signs and patterns for seat work, construction 
work, cut-outs, posters, booklets, cards, calen- 
dars, etc. Three volumes of 224 pages each. 
Full cloth. Price, set of three volumes complete, 
$3.00, postpaid. With any order which 
The INSTRUCTOR, only $2.40 additional. 


Primary Plans and Projects 
A Modern Aid for Primary Teachers 


Contains 320 large 
pages (7% x 10% in- 
ches) filled with prac- 
tical plans and mate- 
rial for making school 
work appealing to 
young children. The 
contents are arranged 
in ten sections—each 
devoted to a month of 
the school year and 
containing a complete 
collection of primary 
material for the 
month classified as fol- 
lows: Nature Study; 


























postpaid. With any order which includes The 
INSTRUCTOR, only $2.00 additional. 
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(Continued from page 77) 








to feel that there was no danger 
of Little America’s breaking away. 
They drew pictures of the men with 
dog teams making trails across the 
ice. There was nothing they liked 
so well as to play that our ship (made 
of chairs) had run into an iceberg so 
that we all must be taken off in life- 
boats. 

When spring came we talked 
about the long winter night that was 
coming in the Antarctic. We played 
that we were at Little America the 
last day that the sun appeared. The 
boys wanted to know why they 
would have no sunlight. When I 
suggested that they wait until they 
were older to try to understand, 
Hardie begged, “Please just tell us 
and see if we can understand.” Now 
Bill likes to take the globe and show 
how it is dark near one pole while it 
is daylight near the other pole. 

Before school closed in May, a 
friend brought us shells and sand 
from the seashore. We found _sto- 
ries, poems, songs, and pictures about 
the sea. The boys lined our sand 
table with cement so that we could 
make a real seashore. They built a 
lighthouse and a wharf. The girls 
scattered small shells on the beach 
and made bathing suits for the dolls. 
Each boy made at least one boat. We 
had sailboats, steamboats, and boats 
run by paddle wheels. We read The 
Story of Boats and learned much 
from this and from the many pic- 
tures we gathered. 

The last time I had been on the 
ocean I had had no thought of study- 
ing ships. Now the children knew al- 
most as much as I did. I felt that I 
must travel on a big ocean liner to 
learn more before going to the second 
grade with my class. I had always 
wanted to see the midnight sun. No 
description of it had satisfied me. I 
must see it for myself if I wished to 
make real, to the boys and girls, the 
long day in the polar regions. That 
is how my cruise to Norway came 
about. Spitzbergen was the deciding 
factor in choosing this particular 
cruise. I should go nearer to the 
North Pole than Little America is to 
the South Pole. How thrilled the 
children would be! 

A week before our ship was to sail 
we began the journey to Montreal— 
a beautiful one all the way—through 
the Great Smokies and the Shenan- 
doah Valley, across West Virginia, 
along the Susquehanna and then the 
St. Lawrence. We liked the idea of 
going down the St. Lawrence, thus 
shortening the trip on the open sea. 
There was magnificent scenery till 


_we reached the ocean, but best of all, 


we saw real icebergs! There were 
nine of them, though only one looked 
big enough to be dangerous. 

Each day I wrote a letter to my 
class, telling about the things on a 
ship that would interest a second 
grade. These are being used as read- 
ing material this fall. 

After spending some time in Eng- 
land and Scotland, we joined the 
cruise at Leith. After that, for 


eighteen days, we cruised in and out 
a the winding fiords of Norway and 
Spitzbergen. 
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‘, S, N 
b DRESS- 
¢ MAKING 


At Home . in spare time 
+ « you can now learn all 
the secrets of designing, cut- 
ting, fitting and finishing the 
lovely feminine fashions. 


Earn Extra Money—Spare 
Time and Vacations 
High prices of ready-to-wear 
clothes have created big demand 
for dressmakers. You can increase 
your income sewing for friends 
during spare time aud vacations. 


Send for Full Information 
and Sam Lesson 


» PROVE to yeu how cqelly you 
n_ learn to make smart clo 

by this fascinating method, we will 
ly -— you full information 

Bnd a sample lesson without any 

obligation. Just mail the coupon. 


Founded 1916. . . over 300,000 
Students and Graduetes 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE, Dept. 32-Q, Scranton, Pa. 
Without any obligation send me full information 
about course checked below and a sample lesson. 
How to Make Smart Clothes for Myself 
How to Become a Professional Tgemater 
Foods and Home Cookery Miilinery 
How to Run a Tea Room, Tourists’ ran, ete. 


(Please specify whether Miss or Mrs.) 





















LEADING STUDENT TOURS 
All Expense Vacation §$ 

tenn vous COUNTRIES 275. 
Cruises ond Steamship Tickets All Lines, Booklet C 


KELLER TRAVEL CLUB 


55) FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

















ROUND 
TRIP 
FROM NEW ORLEANS 


Sail on a fast new steamer to gay foreign 
lands. Visit Havana, Cuba, Cristobal and 
Colon, twin cities of the Panama Canal; La 
Ceiba, Honduras and Puerto Cabezos, Nic- 
aragua. Comprehensive sightseeing trips 
arranged at lowest costs. Sailings each 
Wednesday. 


MEXICO CITY, via Vera Cruz. All Expense 
12 Day Sea and Rail Trip $125.00. Sailings 
fortnightly (Fridays) from New Orleans. 


Write F. G. PRAT, Traffic Mgr. for 
Foider, or your local tourist agent, 


STANDARD FRUIT. 
& STEAMSHIP CO. 
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than quality. 








lines, and so fill a long recognized need. 


FEATURES YOU WILL APPRECIATE 








information in the set. 
essential subjects. 





you a FREE 18-page book, giving complete information 
about Britannica Junior with specimen pages. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 


3301 Arthington St., Chicago, Ill., Box 16 m-3. 


Gentlemen: 
without obligating me in any way. 


Address__. 


| 
| 
| 
| Name.___ 
| 
| 


_ State 


City 


WHEN you are teaching a course do you feel that the pupils understand 
and are familiar with everything you say? Do they have the outside in- 
formation you must necessarily refer to from time to time? You know 
that, if Britannica Junior is in the classroom or in their homes, they do. 


Britannica Junior, in twelve beautiful volumes, is the child’s own encyclo- 
paedia—filled with essential information, presented in a style he or she 
can understand and enjoy, and stripped of all the non-essential informa- 
tion that could be jammed into such books to give them quantity rather 


sritannica Junior does not straddle all age groups. It is designed for the 
child, It concentrates on the things the child needs to know and stops 
there. Prominent educators and Encyclopaedia Britannica have com- 
bined to produce this set of books for children along modern educational 


Ready Reference Volume. A full-size volume giving important, quick in- 
formation on over 20,000 subjects, with over 50,000 references to further 
Insures learning everything essential upon all 


The Study Guide. Another full-size volume giving complete instruction for 
following any particular course of study. An invaluable aid to teachers. 


Don’t miss this opportunity to help not only your pupils but yourself, too. 
See to it that Britannica Junior is added to your classroom library. Sug- 
gest it to parents for the home. Send the coupon below and we will send 





Please send me more information about BRITANNICA JUNIOR, 
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PaLm Tac 
Alice Crowell Hoffman 


All players, except the one in the 
center who is “‘it,” stand in a circle, 
shoulders together, facing inward. 
Keeping elbows close against their 
sides, they extend their arms forward, 
with palms turned upward. The 
player in the center moves about in 
the circle and tries to tag the palm 
of one of the group. Those in the 
circle may try to prevent him from 
doing this by turning palms down or 
dropping them to their sides. They 
must quickly return their palms to 
the original position when he leaves 
them. When he tags the palm of a 
player, the two exchange places. 


Variety Race 
Alice Crowell Hoffman 


Mark two goal lines opposite each 
other, and about thirty feet apart. 
Half the players stand at one end of 
one goal line, while the others stand 
at the opposite end of the other line. 
Thus each group faces the unoccu- 
pied part of the opposite line. The 
command to go being given, the end 
player of each group goes to the op- 
posite goal line in any manner he may 
choose. He might walk, run, crawl, 
walk or run backwards, and so on. 
As soon as he reaches his goal, the 
next player crosses, but must choose 
a different way of getting there. 
That side wins which first gets all its 
players across, each one having run 
the race differently from anyone else 
on his side. 


Hop THE Hote 
Alice Crowell Hoffman 


All the players, except one who is 
the Hopper, form a circle. The Hop- 
per stands in the middle of the cir- 
cle. The players number themselves 
consecutively around the ring, giving 
the Hopper the last number. When 
the signal to begin is given, the Hop- 
per stands on one foot and calls three 
numbers lower than his own. Those 
who hold these numbers try to ex- 
change places with one another. ‘Fhe 
Hopper also tries to get one of the 
places, but must hop instead of run. 
The player minus a place in the ring 
is the next Hopper. 


GueEsstnc Music REcorps 
Euretta S. Smith 


One pupil or the teacher selects 
from ten to fifty familiar phono- 
graph records. Each record is 
placed on the phonograph in turn 
and a few measures are played. The 
first pupil to give the name of the 
record removes it and keeps it until 
the end of the game, at which time 
the records are counted to determine 
the winner. To avoid guesswork, 
require that anyone naming a record 
incorrectly give back one which he 
already has in his possession. If he 
does not have one to give back, he is 
said to “owe” it. 





10,000 MILES VISITING 


TRANSATLANTIC steamers—frequent sail- 
ings. Excellent accommodations—all deck 
sports — swimming pool — sun bathing— 
interesting sightseeing tours. 


ARCTIC CIRCLE TOURS—8 DAYS 


(optional) 


Rail fares—hotels—meals $ » 
—excursions leaving from Hel- 
singfors, visiting Haapamaki— 


Sodankyla — Ivalo — Kolttakongas — to the 
Arctic Ocean. Lapp Villoges—Midnight Sun— 
Bathe in the Arctic Ocean—one of the most in- 
teresting and instructive tours ever offered. 
See your local travel agent or write 


AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 
Moore & McCormack Co.,Inc.,Genl. Agts. 
5 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 

PHILADELPHIA 




























~ Pas a * 7 r 74 td 
Wrrutn the borders of Maine, — 
you can find every conceivable 
kind of a vacation! Mountains, 
Seashore. Lakes. Luxurious ~ 
hotels. Sporting camps. Modest — 
























overnight accommodations. | 

Wonderful highways. Wilder- 
ness. Golf. Tennis. Riding and 
hiking. History. Swimming, ~ 
sailing, and fishing in fresh” 


































f 
and salt water. Bracing cli- 
mate. Students and teacher — 
organizations find excellent, 
reasonable accommodations in J 
Maine for an entire Summer! — 
Mail the coupon today. 






















MAINE HOSPITALITY SERVICE 

231 Longfellow Square, Portland, Maine : 
Send me a free copy of the Official Vacation — 

Pamphlet — showing Maine fully photographed; 

d ibing every possible Maine vacation. 
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WHY NOT THIS SUMMER! 


Let “some day” this summer find 
you in a picture like this—framed 
in the scenic beauty of the West, 


with its towering mountains, deep 
etched canyons, great forests, sil- 
ver lakes and streams. 


The question “Where to go?” can 
easily be answered— let Union 
Pacific help you plan. For years it 
has specialized in western vaca- 
tions and serves more of the scenic 
West than any other railroad, in- 
cluding Zion-Bryce-Grand Can- 
yon National Parks, Yellowstone, 
Rocky Mountain National Park, 
Colorado, California, the Pacific 
Northwest, Alaska, and the West- 
ern Dude Ranches. 


The cost ? Perhaps less than you 
think. Rail fares and Pullman 
charges have never been lower; 
hotel and lodge rates are down. 
Indeed, this year offers a bargain 
opportunity to make “some day” 
dreams come true. 


And what atime you'll have! Your 
vacation will start the moment 
you board a Union Pacific train— 
cool, clean and completely air- 
conditioned — and then, the thrills 
and diversion of a western vacation ! 


The N. E. A. Convention will be held at 
Denver, Colo., June 30th to July 5th. Why 
nota post-convention vacation in the famous 
scenic regions of the Union Pacific West? 


See your nearest Union Pacific representative, 
or mail coupon for complete information. 





W. S. Basinger, Pass’r Traffic Mgr. 
Room 139, Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Please send me information about 


Re 


[] Also tell me about economical, 
all-expense tours. 
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UNION PACIFIC 


Reprints of this color illustration, without advertising and suitable for framing, mailed on request. 




















Send coupon for this § spectacular New Series 7 


8 PLAYTIME POSTERS!) 


Beautiful water-color printing—8 colors—10” x 13” in size—authentic child-types and costumes of 
JAPAN - ROMANIA - NORWAY - FRANCE - GERMANY - SWITZERLAND - SPAIN - ITALY 


a —- ONLY 25° COMPLETE! 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 
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A companion set to the 


GOOD MORNING 
posters 






Kimi sings a little song, 
eter wm the ng “Milk and oatmeal keep’ me strong, 
7 So | can have a lot of fun 


GCERMANYS 


Playing my games out in the sun.” 


FREE with each any a0): EWN A mm V.d Va 


32-page booklet of game, 
etary and project materials 


very ptimery teacher con wee this = BOAGL COUPON WHILE SUPPLY 


set. A worthy companion set to 
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& aimee aan R ek EMER. Be new series will . "help Aan ri guakan our vento. tind | ro 
geography and sotial science studies. Please send of the Eyer 
A free booklet of 32 pages accom- 4 SPRL oo GREY: ciaht ew = 
é wenhal tench soon oko nee 
panies each set. Replete with sugges- (carefully wrapped) or stamps for each set. 
projects be T] 
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